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HERE are charlatans and shirks and snperfioial workers 
timong the teachers of our land, as well as in all the other 
callings of life. It has ever been, and is now, a lamentable 
fact that our schools and our children are sufferera from all 
these classes. The first usually have a brief career and work out 
their own failure. The second, like people everywhere who are not 
on good terms with work, soon drop out of a calling that requires 
hard and continued effort, and drifl off into other business less ex- 
acting and more in accordance with their inclinations. Of both it 
may be said that their works live after them only to their discredit. 
But in the third class, superficial teachers, there are many persons of 
the best intentions who never attain very high success, for the rea- 
son, as we think, that their special qualifications for the work in 
hand are shallow and insufficient. They labor earnestly and honest- 
ly, but ineffectually. They are not masters of their business, and 
consequently are not equal to the constant demands upon their re- 
sources and skill. There is a popular impression that any person 
who has studied and gone over passably the common branches of 
school education, is competent to teach those branches. This belief 
has been the cause of many sad failures in teaching, and the source 
of much harm to the cause of education. It is a fallacy, and de- 
serves to be corrected. But let us be a little more specific. 
VoL7: 1 
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We will leave out of the account what is ofteI^ called the natural 
aptitude or tact for teaching, and examine the every-day work of the 
instructor and manager of the school. The teacher is to be the guide 
of the pupil. Whatever is dark is to be enlightened. Is there 
anything difficult or abstruse ? Such must be expounded and made 
plain. Whenever the pupil is unable to surmount an obstacle, the 
teacher must lend a helping hand. When the sources of knowledge 
are hidden from view, the teacher is to be the guide-board which 
shall point the learner in the way that will lead the learner to the 
object of his search. Now in the light of common sense, we ask if 
such a work can be done by a person of limited knowledge and fee- 
ble impulses ? Can the teacher, who has only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the branches he is to teach, and who seldom or never re- 
freshes himself by review and special preparation, be equal to such a 
task? The person who writes a book for our improvement and edi- 
fication, or comes before us with a sermon or a lecture, is presumed 
to have given considerable attention to the subject, and to be quali- 
fied to contribute to our enlightenment. Unless he knows more 
about what he writes or speaks than we do ourselves, we do not long 
give him our ear or our time, and we consider him very far from a 
profitable instructor. We insist upon it, therefore, that no person 
can, for any length of time, really be a successful and profitable 
teacher of any school, who is not a person of considerable knowledge 
and a constant student. This is as true of lower grades of school as 
of those of the higher grades. Many, very many teachers fail to un- 
derstand that in teaching a child the elements of knowledge, or in 
rendering assistance to a dull pupil, it oilen requires much skill and 
great wisdom to make even simple things plain to such minds. It is 
extremely doubtful if in any other calling such a miserable and short- 
sighted policy has been allowed to prevail as has been the case in the 
business of teaching, where our schools have been committed to the 
management of persons whose recommendation consists in their will- 
ingness to teach for the lowest price, — ^that, and nothing more. 

Many persons in the school-room are teachers in name only. They 
are not much in advance of their pupils in what they are doing,' and 
oftentimes are, in some respects or in many, their infeiiors. More 
than anything else, our schools need teachers of better qualifications 
and of better methods. We desire to emphasize the following hints : 
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1. Teachers should be entirely familiar with the subjects they are to 
teach, as well as with their text-books. They mast, indeed, be supe^ 
nor to the text-book. Whoever conducts a recitation in arithme- 
tic, for example, should not only be familiar with the text-books used, 
in its whole scope, its principles, and their applications ; but he should 
also have studied other text-books in that same branch. A knowl- 
edge of a variety of methods, a view of the subject from different 
stand-points will give him a clearer perception and a wider under- 
standing of the science of numbers, and will greatly increase his 
teaching power and his resources for illustration and explanation. 

Farther, if possible, the teacher of this branch should have some 
knowledge of the higher mathematics. There are many things in 
arithmetic which are not fully understood without some acquaintance 
with algebra and geometry. Arithmetic belongs to the elementary 
department of mathematics, and has its relations to the higher de- 
partments also ; and if the teacher would grasp the subject complete- 
ly, he must extend his knowledge of the subject upward ; just as the 
teacher of English grammar finds a knowledge of rhetoric, logic, 
and the grammar of other languages not only serviceable but almost 
indispensable. These remarks, in reference to arithmetic, will ap- 
ply to all the branches taught in our schools. 

2. The teacher should have some knowledge of the philosophy of 
teaching ; of the methods of instruction. This may be obtained by 
the study of works on teaching and educational journals ; by visit- 
ing and observing well-conducted schools ; by conversation with suc- 
cessful teachers, and by frequently revolving in one's own mind the 
nature and character of the work to be done. This is quite as im- 
portant in the government and management of a school as in its in- 
struction. 

3. In addition to this general knowledge of the teacher's work 
and of the subjects to be taught, as a prerequisite to the work of 
the school-room, we would lay particular stress upon the importance 
of a careful preparation and review of the lessons and work for the 
day. This should be attended to before entering the school-room. 
Every lesson and exercise should be looked over and made fresh in 
the teacher's mind, and all possible information and light of a collat- 
eral kind sho uld be sought for and obtained. Teachers who are not 
in the habit of pursuing this course can hardly realize how vastly 
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.one's teaching power is increased by sach a preparation. The teach- 
er thus qualified for his day's work possesses entire confidence in hia 
ability to perform his labors, and this confidence shows itself to his 
advantage in his whole bearing before his class. Such a teacher can 
be enthusiastic without being dizzy, and he has a power for waking 
up thought among his pupils which can be acquired in no other way. 
He will be a live teacher, and, of courae, a successful one. Years of 
experience in teaching can be no excuse for relaxing this habit of 
daily preparation. Without it, experienced teachers will surely be- 
come dull and hopelessly wedded to routine; and routine includes 
dullness in a superlative sense. Every careful review of a subject 
suggests new thoughts, and it is by such a course that teachers keep 
themselves fresh, and become growing, progressive teachers. So 
great a relish does it add to the work in the class-room, that we do 
not believe that any thorough, conscientious teacher, who has be- 
come accustomed to it, and who fully realizes the advantage of it, 
ever dispenses with such preparation. 

There are doubtless those who will read these pages who can say, 
as we are all compelled to say too often, that they are not satisfied 

. with the methods and results of their labors, that they cannot in 
practice realize their beau ideal of a teacher. Possibly they may 
never be able to do that ; but we are quite confident that any teach- 
er, who persistently and prudently labors for improvement, will daily 
become a better teacher. That the hints given in this paper, rightly 
carried out, may enable teachers to do a better, a more satisfactory, 
and a greater work, we venture to hope. That our schools need and 
demand such improvement on the part of teachers is well known 
and acknowledged by all thoughtful educators. a. p. s. 



^ Instruction should be as pleasant as ordinary food, and the tastes 
of children should be cultivated, instead of filling them with dry 
facts which they could not digest. The question was not whether 
there was more or less book learning, but whether the child had the 
opportunity of teaching itself, and of acquiring intellectual tastes. 
To learn reading was not enough ; they should be taught to enjoy 
reading, to delight in the discoveries of science, and to take a pride 
and enjoyment in history.' 
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N looking over any field of labor the common-sense worker 
will first carefully determine the needs of his field. Having 
wisely determined these, he will next consider his resources, 
or the means by which his needs may be met or supplied. 
Not till he has determined fully his wants, and provided for re- 
Boorces adequate to his demands, will he spend much time or 
thought in determining koto his resources shall be applied ; at least, 
he will only so far consider this question of manner of work, as it 
may enter into the settlement of the question of the resources at his 
command. 

Thus viewing the educational field of Maine to-day, we are led to 
consider, first, the need of more m,oney; second, the modes of pro- 
Tiding money to meet this want. In considering this matter of pro- 
vision, we must consider the establishment of a permanent school 
fond for the State by means other than taxation ; second, the equali- 
zation of the burdens of taxation by assessment on all the property 
in the State ; third, the further equalization by the abolition of dis- 
trict lines. 

In considering the question of the need of more money, the towns 
and cities of the State will be found in very different conditions. 
But with <he exception of Lewiston and perhaps Bath, there is no 
one, of which its own educational men will say, that it has sufficient 
resources at the command of its school officers to meet fully all the 
wants of the schools. Several other towns and cities have fine 
school "buildings and some good teachers. Yet in all of them the 
complaint is made of poor and unsuitable buildings; of lack of ap- 
pliances in the school-room ; of the necessity of crowding too many 
scholars into one room on account of lack of rooms ; of the necessi- 
ty of placing too many pupils under each teacher because a sufficient 
number of teachera cannot be affi^rded ; of the need of better teach- 
ers, the best of their own being called away to other States where 
they have more means. While such complaints are made concern- 
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ing thoge cities and towns where the most ample provision is made 
for the schools, in what condition will the larger nomber of towns ia 
the State be found ? 

In fifl/een cities and towns the schools are continued thirty-nine 
weeks in the year, while in the other towns the schools vary from 
twenty-two weeks to seven weeks per year. So low is the number 
in some towns that the average throughout the State is only nine- 
teen weeks and three days. There are over one hundred towns and 
more than forty organized plantations, in which the average length 
of the schools is less than twelve weeks in the year. In many dis- 
tricts of these towns the number of weeks is reduced to eight for 
the entire year. If, in the large towns and cities, with schools con- 
tinuing thirty-nine weeks each year, with their graded schools and 
excellent teachers, the results are not entirely satisfactory, what 
must be the result, or the lack of results, in those towns and districts 
where the schools continue but eight or twelve weeks ? 

Not only do these smaller towns have short schools, but they 
must, from the limited resources, employ the cheapest and poorest 
teachers. As the average wages of the female teachers in the State 
is only three and one-half dollars per week, while the average pay in 
the larger towns is six, it follows- that the average price in the small- 
er towns and districts must be very low. It may do very well to 
talk of teachers having a missionary spirit, laboring for the sake of 
doing good, etc., etc. But practical men who manage schools know 
very well, that in the business of education, as in all other business, 
and as is just and right, the best pay secures the best work. Teach- 
ers should, and those who are good for any thing do, seek and obtain 
the best paying places. The smaller and poorer towns and districts 
get not only short schools but poor schools. 

In addition to these two evils of short schools and poor schools, 
the smaller towns and districts generally have, and from their pover- 
ty must have, cheap, poorly constructed and poorly furnished school- 
rooms. There are exceptions to this, but the rule holds in a large 
majority of the smaller and poorer towns. Houses are small, badly 
arranged, half lighted, without suflficient means of warming, venti- 
lation, yes, some of them ventilated through every crack and crevice 
in their sides and roof Such rooms are not creatures of fancy. 
They may be seen on the sterile, bleak hills, and in the low alder 
swamps of hundreds of the towns and districts of the State. 
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Now what 19 the prospect for the scholar in these circumstances ? 
He may attend the school in one of these old, dilapidated schooir 
rooms, comfortable, indeed, if it be a pleasant day of sammer, but 
almost freezing cold if it be winter, during twelve weeks. All the 
appliances of a ^ood school are lacking. The teacher, as a rule, is 
incompetent, both as to knowledge and capacity to teach. If the 
scholar is one of those beings, gifled by nature with a quick, active 
mind, even these twelve weeks of poor school will secure some ad- 
vance, awaken some desire, which may result in progress, continued 
through the long vacation of forty weeks. But the average scholar 
feels no such impulse. His advance is so limited that every step of 
it is lost in the long time intervening before he can be again in 
school. It is the old story of the cat in the well, which got up two 
feet each day and fell back two each night. But in such intermit- 
tent schools as these a large proportion of the scholars of the State 
receive all the education they can receive under the present system. 

There is need of -more money, of more ample resources for the 
Bapport of our schools. How shall this need be met ? We have no 
public lands in . the State. Ours were given for another purpose. 
Bat we own a part, in common with other States, of the vast do- 
main of public lands held in trust by the nation for the nation. 
Ou^t not educational men in this State to be united in urging,, 
through our delegation in Congress, the passage of the bill proposed 
last session, to set apart this domain for the education of the people? 
If the public lands were consecrated to this purpose it would form a 
permanent school fund of vast amount, and the portion belonging to 
this State would enable the commonwealth to secure the better cul- 
tare of her sons and daughters. 

But this resource, if attainable, cannot be secured for some time, 
and will be only partial in its supply. The main reliance of the 
State for the education of the people must be taxation. And if the 
people of the State are to have such an education as will secure the 
prosperity of the State, the amount raised by taxation must be much 
larger than that hitherto raised. It is true, that in some few of the 
cities of the State the amount raised has approximated the amount 
needed. But this is true of not more than three cities. But the 
cry is from nearly all the towns and cities of the State that they are 
already oppressed with the burden of taxation, and that they pay 
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now a very heavy ' school tax.' This is true of the smaller towns. 
Many of these pay as high as five, and some of them as high as 
eight mills on a dollar for school tax alone. On the other hand, the 
cities pay a very small school tax. A comparison of the tax on a 
dollar for school purposes will show the contmst between the larger 
and smaller towns. The contrasted towns are in each case from the 
same county. 

Lewiston li Mills. Lishon 3 Mills. 

Houlton 4 " Linneus 10 " 

Portland 1 " Harpswell .5i " 

Farmington .2i ** Madrid ....8 " 

Ellsworth 4 " OUs H " 

Augusta 1 J " Chelsea .,.'. 6i " 

Rockland. 2 " Friendship '. . . , .6 '' 

B angor 1 } " Argyle 6 " 

The same contrast appears in all the other counties. These towns 
and cities, varying in their school tax from one to four mills, are able 
by that tax to give to every child in their limits the advantage of a 
graded school forty weeks in the year, while the smaller towns, with 
a school tax varying from three to ten mills, can maintain the cheap- 
est kind of a cheap school twelve weeks per year. If, then, the 
schools are to be made suitable to the wants of the people, the bur- 
den of support must be equalized by taxing all the property of the 
State alike for the education of all the children of the State. And 
this is in accordance with the fundamental idea of the free school 
system. The State is the unit of power in the education of the peo- 
ple. It says to the people, you shall tax the property to an amount 
not less than one dollar to each inhabitant for the purpose of educa- 
tion. By this fiat it claims the right to impose taxes to any amount 
for the same purpose. This right is conceded by all in paying the 
tax thus imposed. If the State, thus claiming to be the unit of 
power in the educational work, does have the right to tax the prop- 
erty for this purpose, it ought to make the burdens of taxation equal 
on all the property of the State. The State claims this right in the 
interest of good citizenship. She must care for her own safety and 
perpetuity. And this care makes it needful to provide for the edu- 
cation of the people, as there can be no sure foundation of the per- 
petuity of the State but in the intelligence of the citizens. Grant- 
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ing that the State has this right to tax the property to educate the 
people, she has not the right to tax the property unequally. Now 
by the town system the property of Bangor is taxed one and three- 
foarths mills on the dollar, to secure to every child a chance for good 
education, sufficient for the demands of citizenship, while the prop- 
erty in Argyle is taxed six mills, and yet that amount does not and 
cannot secure such an education as meets the demands of the child 
as to citizenship, or procuring a comfortable living. By the system 
limiting the taxation to towns, the burdens are distributed with man- 
ifest injustice, and the State becomes the source of this injustice. 

But the present system is detrimental to the substantial prosperity 
of the State. It is the present tendency of population to seek 
homes in the cities. All our agricultural towns are losing in popula- 
tion and comparatively in wealth. If to all the other inducements 
to this city life is to be added the almost entire absence of educa- 
tional opportunities in the smaller towns, all men, having a due re- 
gard to the prosperity of their children, will be driven from the re- 
mote towns to the centers of population. The State has many times 
tried to encourage emigration to the farming portions of her borders. 
This is well. But such efforts will be powerless, if she persists in a 
system of school taxation which makes education in such towns im- 
possible, save to the man of wealth, and at his private expense. 

But it is said, 'It would be unjust to make the property of Ban- 
gor pay for the education of the children in Argyle.' Bangor taxes 
its property to educate its children, under the compulsion of the 
State, that the city may have good citizens. It is a sort of police 
regulation. It acts upon the principle of insurance. It is found 
cheaper to educate than to support the pauperism and punish the 
crimes resulting from ignorance. If Bangor could shut herself up 
from all connection with Argyle she need have no interest in the ed- 
acation of the boys and girls of Argyle. But this she cannot do. 
The majority of these boys and girls in the future, as in the past, 
will become citizens of Bangor. Their good qualities developed 
scantily by the scanty education of their childhood, or their pauper- 
ism and crime resulting from their ignorance, will be the inheritance, 
not of Argyle but of Bangor. 

But the smaller and more remote towns pay constant tribute to 
the cities, and ought to receive fiom them in return. The cities, like 
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great leeches, are constantly crying to the country give, give. They 
take large numbers of the men and women, the good and noble as 
well as the idle and vicious. But they are continually robbing the 
country of its human wealth. They gather the wealth of the towns. 
AH the produce of the farm, the forest, and the factory go from the 
towns to the cities, and is there heavily taxed by profit of sale, all 
which profit is a part of the wealth and material growth of the city. 
But this wealth, the production directly or indirectly of the taxation 
of the property of the country, ought to bear its equal burdens in 
providing for the education of the children of the country. 

A just system of school revenue, then, will impose the necessary 
taxation equally on all the property of the State, and will be suffi- 
cient to support, for all the children in the State, schools during so 
many weeks as is best for the pupils to attend school, and of equal 
length, in all towns and citiesa like. As a step toward this just con- 
dition, the school 'mill tax' of last session was a great advance, and 
ought to be supported and extended in its application by all lovers of 
the children of the State. w. J. c. 



Art Education. — ^The Boston Transcript sensibly observes : Art 
education is needed in this country, not merely or chiefiy as a luxu- 
ry, for it is closely connected with the material interests of a com- 
munity. Skill and correct facility in designing and ornamentation 
are constantly in demand to increase the commercial value of almost 
numberless fabrics, if home products are to successfully rival foreign 
manufactures. The impression that SBSthetic culture is desirable 
only as it ministers directly to refinement and enjoyment, having 
this for its sole object, is a mistake. To despise such culture as of 
no practical worth is the contempt or indifference of ignorance. 
Taste rules to a larger extent than many are apt to think in the mar- 
ket, and every day its power and domain are extending. In Eng- 
land this fact has been demonstrated and acknowledged. Long ago 
the confession was made that the goods better for their serviceable 
qualities, made on the noith side of the channel, were shelved by 
the goods of superior beauty that came from the continent ; the for- 
mer differences in the sales of paper hangings, and crockery, and 
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glass-ware being cited, among other examples, as striking proofs that 
if Great Britain would compete with France it must study form and 
color, grace and naturalness, as well as substance and thoroughness 
in its workshops. What has been true abroad is becoming constant- 
ly more and more true among o^irgelves ; so that there is hardly a 
branch of our gi'owing industries that can afford to disregard the ar- 
tistic element. The eye must be gratified in the most common and 
ordinary, even as its delight is served in the iiner mechanical opera- 
tions. 



Co-EDUCATiON OF THE Sexes. — Rcv. Jamcs Freeman Clarke, in 
a late report of the committee of the board of overseers of Harvard 
University, after a careful review of the argumentsf or and against co- 
education, emphatically commends the system. He says : ' Whether 
the proper time has come for introducing this change at Cambridge, 
I do not nndertake to say ; but I believe the system is good in itself, 
that it is in accordance with the ideas of modern society, that in 
practice it has worked very well wherever tried, and that the sooner 
it can be introduced at Cambridge the better it will be for our excel- 
lent university.' 

The testimony from Oberlin, where the experiment of co-educa- 
tion has been thoroughly tried, shows that the dissipations for which 
cidllege students are often notorious have been checked by the pres- 
ence of the female element in that institution ; and the Hon. Samuel 
B. Woodworth, for thirty-two years the principal of some of the 
best academies in the State of STew York, says that ' the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes has been favorable to good order and discipline,' 
and that this system has exerted a mutual stimulating influence on 
scholarship. Similar evidence is given in relation to the University 
of Michigan, into which women were first admitted in January, 1870. 

The chief point, however, is the right of American women to re- 
ceive the advantages of the highest mental culture. The general 
discussion of this question has been stimulated by the reports of the 
success attending the Cambridge Examinations in England, and 
there is a growing feeling that our own institutions should not re- 
ittain closed against studious women. 
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A VOSD VTTH TEAOHEBB. 



e beginning of this, a new year, it may not be amiM 
remind those who occapy the position of teachers, of 
duties and responsibilities resUng upon them. la 
looking back into the past we find that the educational 
interests of the State have not been advanced as they ahoald have 
t»een. We find that Maine is in the rear of other States in educa* 
tional matters, and that our schoole, taken together, have not been 
brought ap to that high standard that every true friend of education 
would see them reach. The legislature of the State has, no doubt, 
acted unwisely in many things during the past year; yet not upon 
that alone rests the blame. The great army of teachers scattered 
over the land is the prime mover in this great work of reform. 
Upon yon and with you rest the well-being, success, and prosperity 
of our schools. To you, then, I appeal. Much work may be crowd- 
ed into the twelve months before you. Be in earnest and improve 
the time. Besides thorough work done in the school-room there are 
other ways to advance the cause. 

We have a journal to be supported. Monthly it wings its way 
over tlie land, bearing precious seeds of truth to the people. It 
needs the support of teachers. Every live teacher ia constantly de- 
vising new methods of presenting truth to young minds. Write oat 
these methods and send them forth to aid others. Do not think that 
because they are the first of your espenence and thought, you alone 
should reap the benefit. Scatter the light. Knowledge, like the 
rajs of the sun, the rain from heaven and the air we breathe, should 
be free to all. The spirit of ' Brethren, help yourselves,' should not 
be tolerated in this nineteenth century. 

A fellow teacher once said that ' the man who would lock up the 
treasures of learning from the gaze of the whole world, whether In 
the tomes of some dusty library, as of old it was done, or in the re- 
cesses of his narrower soul, is unworthy of the name of man, and . 
certainly has not the spirit of the teacher. An exclusive spirit may 
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be borne where meaner things, as houses and lands, gold and silver, 
are at stake ; but in education and religion, — light and love, — where 
giving doth not impoverish nor withholding enrich, there is not even 
the shadow of an excuse for it.' Teachers, then, take hold of this 
work. Write short, practical articles, and write them often, and our 
paper will become the best of its kind published. 

If, during the past year, your interest in the great work has waned 
ami your duties been discharged carelessly and thoughtlessly, turn now 
and redeem the time. If your feet have slipped and you have come 
in contact with the slime and filth which surround you, arise, cleanse 
your garments, and start anew. The future is before you. The 
coming days are gilded with hope. Correct past errors, strengthen 
all that is worthy, and go forth to meet the future with unshaken 
confidence. Endeavor to realize that your work is, of all works, the 
most responsible, — a work which will stand even when the eternal 
hills and the rocks upon which they rest shall have melted away for- 
ever. Recollect that there is no office higher than the teacher of 
youth, no work nobler. To you are intrusted treasures more prec- 
ious than gold, yea, than fine gold. Endeavor to make the coming 
year a year of rejoicing to many. ' Open the blind eyes and unclose 
the stopped ears' of your pupils. Unfold before their wondering 
gaze the book of nature and teach them to draw sweet lessons there- 
fi*om. If you have made mistakes in the past, so live and so act in 
the future that when another year shall have rolled away, another 
page in life's book have been written, it may be a well-spent year, a 
clean record which wings its way up to the High and Holy One who 
inhabits eternity. 

Endeavor the coming year to throw your whole soul into your 
work, and, by purity of conduct and dignity of manner, seek to in- 
spire your pupils with noble and high principles, and to fit them to 
bear a useful and honorable part in the world ; and, while you thus 
teach otheA the way of truth and virtue, implore the Great Teacher 
to give you wisdom, * to open every right way and hedge up every 
wrong way,' to guide you to the avenues which lead to the hearts of 
your pupils, and to so teach and so live that when you shall meet 
your pupils in the last great day, you can look up and say, * Lord, 
here am I and the jewels which thou hast given me. 

BLIZA H. MORTON. 
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Weak Backs and Bad Seats. — ^The small of the back is the 
weak or strong point of every person. It is the center of volantarjr 
motion. Nearly 300 mnscles are directly or indirectly connected with 
the motions of which the small of the back is the pivotal center. 
Hence, while those who are strong, and whose muscular system icr 
well balanced, know nothing of spinal weakness or vertebral distor- 
tion, invalids are forever complaining of this part of the body. 

One very prominent cause of weak backs and crooked spines is the 
unhygienic and ananatomical seats and benches of oar school-hooses, 
ch arches, and halls; nor are the seats and benches provided on steam- 
boats, railroad cars, or at stations or ferry-houses any better. It is 
impossible for any person to occupy these seats long without being 
forced out of shape. And when school children are confined to theia 
for several hours a day, for months and yeai's, their backs will inevit^ 
ably be more or less weakened, with corresponding deformity of body 
for life. 

If we go into private fatnilies, even into the palaces of the opulent, 
we find the seats made more for show than for use. Qirls suffer more 
by using such seats than boys, for the reason that boys are taught to 
run, jump, and exercise themselves all over and all through, while 
girls are expected to keep still and be pretty. 

It is certainly one of the strange problems of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that no parent, teacher, or mechanic will give any attentiou to 
anatomy or physiology in the construction of seats for the human 
body. Must our chairs and sofas and settees and divans and ^c-!^- 
tBte9 and pews forever be dictated by fashion, and never conformed to 
nature? Must our tortured bodies forever be compelled to shape 
themselves to the seats instead of the seats being adapted to our 
bodies? Go through all the great chair-factorie sof the country, and 
you will not find a single aiticle that is not in gross violation of the 
rules of health or comfort. If some Cooper or Peabody or Stewart 
or Vanderbilt or Astor would invest a little million of dollars in es- 
tablishing an immense chair-factory 'on strictly hygienic principles,' 
he would do more to improve human health, promote longevity, and 
remedy the backache, than any medical college in the land. — Science 
of Health, 



Nashua, N. H^ is to have a $60,000 school-house. 
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Methods of Recitation. — There are three distinct methods of 
calling upon pupils. 

I. The Consecutive Method, This consists in beginning at the 
head of the class, and calling upon the pupils in regular succession. 

The obfections to this method are : 

1. It encourages pupils to prepare only that part of the lesson up- 
on which they expect to be questioned. 

2. It encourages inattention, as a pupil, when he has answered his 
question, feels entirely relieved until all the others have answered. 

The advantage is, that it enables the teacher to ask questions more- 
rapidly when only short answers are required, and thus saves time. 

n. The Simultaneous Method, This consists in having the class 
answer or recite in concert. 

The objections to this theory are : 

1. It gives no opportunity for individual testing. 

2. It does not allow of long answers. The teacher must so frame 
his questions, that a simple word, or at most a very few words, will 
answer them ; otherwise, an answer in concert is d^ jargon, 

3. It follows from the above, that the teacher must do most of the 
talking. This is just the reverse of what should be. The teacher 
should talk but little. 

4. It affords opportunity for lazy pupils to shirk, or ' to join in ' 
after those who know the answer have begun to recite. 

The advantages of this method are : 

1. It enables the teacher to give each member of the class some- 
thing to do frequently, and thus keeps up the interest. This is es- 
pecially desirable with small pupils. 

2. It encourages the timid to speak out. 

3- In reading, it regulates the speed. Those who read too rapidly 
are held back, and those who read too slowly are hurried along. 

III. The Promiscuous Method, This consists in calling upon 
pupils in an irregular way, so that no one will know when his turn 
will come, or how often it will come. 

Its disadvantages are : 

1. Unless the teacher is very careful, he is liable to allow those 
pupils, who are the brightest and always have their lessons, to do 
most of the reciting, which is wrong. The most of the time should 
be spent with the Mujl' pupils. The bright ones will learn without 
attention. 
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2. In large classes some are liable to be overlooked and not be 
called upon for days at a time. I have often known this to be the 
case. The result is invariably bad ; loss of interest on the part of 
the pupils thus neglected is^certain to follow. 

The advantages are : 

1. It secures the attention of all, as each is liable to be called up- 
on at any moment. 

2. It enables the teacher to ply his questions most when they are 
most needed. 

We conclude, then, from the above discussion, that no one of 
these methods used exclusively is best, but that the skillful teacher 
should judiciously combine them all. 

To save time it is often well to use the consecutive plan, — to have 
it understood, that when one person has recited, the next person is 
to answer the next question, unless another is named. But the 
teacher should see to it that the order is broken so frequently, that 
all will be on the lookout. 

The simultaneous plan should be used only to vary the exercise 
and attract attention, and sometimes in reviews and drills ; as a rule, 
the children should be required to recite with but few questions, — ^to 
form complete sentences and to use good language. 

The promiscuous method, used exclusively, is the best of the 
three; but, as suggested above, it may become too promiscuous. 

The question should always be asked before the pupil who is ex- 
pected to give the answer is named. Then, as no one knows whose 
name will be called, every one gives close attention and thinks vig- 
orously. The best mental work of the class is often done during the 
little time that elapses between the asking of the question and the 
naming of the pupil to recite. If the person is named first, and the 
question asked afterward, only the one named feels called upon to 
give special attention. 

No method can be called the best for all teachers, or for the same 
teacher under different circumstances. 

Neither will any method succeed, however good, unless there is a 
good teacher behind it. While much of success in doing any school 
work depends upon the method used, a vast deal more depends up- 
on the teacher. There is always more in the teacher than in the 
method. Teachers need to *mix brains' with their work. — Jndiana 
/School JoumaU, 
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A LIVE TEAOHEE'S THOUGHTS UPON AN IMPOBTANT SUBJEOT. 




T the meeting of the National Teachers' Association in 
Boston, in August last, one of the most interesting ad- 
dresses given was by John Swett, ex-State Superinten- 
dent of schools in California, and now Deputy Superin- 
tendent of schools in San Francisco. Mr. Swett's subject was, The 
Examination of Teachers. His address is too long for our columns, 
but we give a portion of it, to show his views upon the subject, and 
to show also what a wide-awake man has accomplished in the Pacifiq 
State. Mr. Swett is a New Hampshire Yankee, of good common 
sense, with considerable of the humorous in his character, of sterling 
abilities and genuine pluck. But we will let him tell his own story. 

Twenty years ago this very month, moved by the migratory in- 
stinct that seems to be hereditary in so many Yankee boys, impel- 
ling them to take flight in search of warmer climes and richer feed- 
ing-grounds, I sailed out of Boston harbor bound for California. 
* round the Horn.' 

My pocket-book was not plethoric with money, but carefully 
stowed away in its ample folds there were three certificates, every 
one of which bore the most positive evidence as to my good moral 
character, and ceitified to my 'ability and fitness to teach a common 
school for the term of one year.' 

One of these, like its holder,' had its birth in the old Granite State. 
It bore the signature of a * JDeestrict School Trustee,' dear old Dea- 
con Brown, who examined me in the vowel sounds, the consonant 
sounds, asked me to pronounce g-e-w-g-a-Wy and by way of a clinch- 
er required me to define the four parts of English grammar accord- 
ing to Lindley Murray, to wit: Orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody. 

The other two certificates were dated in the town of Timbuctoo, 
in the old Bay State, almost in the shtidow of Bunker Hill. I was 
examined in the dingy office of a cobwebbed old lawyer, who was 
quite as scientific in his style of doing things as was dear old Dea- 
con Brown. 

2 
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When I reached California I mined until I found myself dead 
broke; worked as a day-laborer on a ranchy sought in vain for em- 
ployment, save only the profession of blacking boots, and at the- end 
of a year looked sadly at my certificates, and as a last, desperate re- 
sort, looked round for a school. 

I heard of a school, but my old certificates were not current in 
California, and the flattering letters of Prof. Russell, who taught me 
how to teach, availed me nothing. I had to be ^examined' before I 
could be patented as ^ fit to teach a common school in the St.ate of 
California for one year,' and a miserable little school of half Spanish 
children at that. 

The school trustee, a Yankee minister, a man of huge body and 
enormous pomposity, did his duty with an awful dignity which no- 
body but a little-minded man in a petty little office can ever aspire 
to. 

It was the same old rigmarole of reading ^ritin\ and Arithmetic, 
with never a question to test education, culture, or power to teach. 
After a half-day's examination he gave me a certificate, and the 
school to somebody else. 

Then I went to San Francisco. There was a vacancy in the 
school department. The old examination mill was still running un- 
der Yankee management. 

Fifteen of us, all in a row like good little boys in school, were 
questioned ' once round ' in spelling, ^ once round ' in reading, *■ once 
round' in arithmetic, and 'once round' in geography, by the super- 
intendent and the mayor, — the former a Vermont Yankee, and the 
latter like unto him, except he hailed from a city nigh unto Boston, 
where they gibbeted witches instead of teachers. I was told that I 
ranked first of the batch, and of course somebody else who had ' in- 
fluence with the Board' got the place. The successful somebody 
this time was a young doctor without patients. Pretty soon the 
* big boys ' ' thrashed ' the doctor, and I was allowed the privilege, at 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a month, of conquering a peace 
by subduing the young hoodlums, or of meeting the fate of my pre- 
decessor. This was how I became a schoolmaster, and how I won 
my way into the noblest profession, — I think that is what they call 
it sometimes in educational conventions. 

For eight successive years I taught the same school, and,r— I am 
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ashamed to own it, and would not tell it were it not necessary to il- 
lastrate what I intend to present, — ^I had the cowardice, like other 
teachers with me, to sabmit to eight annual examinations in order to 
determine my fitness, at each annual revolution of the sun, to teach 
the same school each succeeding school year. 
Nor was this the end of humiliation and insult. After getting a 

* bran new ' certificate at the end of each' year, before I could go on 
again, I had to be elected by the votes of twelve members of the 
Board of Education, because my term of office lasted only one year. 
Daring all those memorable years the talent that I displayed in 
'electioneering' would have raised me to eminence as a New York 
trard-poHtician, had the same amount of anxiety and hard work 
been turned in that direction. 

This annual election system was handed down to us from the 
primitive New England Hown meetings.' I believe that here in 
Boston, in all New England cities and villages, and in fact in most 
parts of the United States it is still kept up. 

A teacher holds his office only one year, and then he is at the 
mercy of the whim of any school director or local member of the 
Board, who may have some spite to wreak, or some relative to put 
in. Much as I honor the occupation of teaching, I am not in love 
with a system that tends to take all the manliness out of a man and 
all independence from woman. Under such a barbarous system of 
office-holding, rather than have a son of mine become a common- 
school teacher, I would apprentice him to the trade of a tanner, a 
tailor, or a shoemaker. He might then stand some possible chance 
of rising in the political world. For myself, rather than again teach 
under it, I would contest with Nasby the postmastership of the 
Confederate Cross Roads. 

* At length, dragged out of my bed after a typhoid fever that 
brought me to the verge of the grave, — a sickness brought on by 
overwork, worry, and anxiety, — in order to be run through the ex- 
amination mill a ninth time, the hereditary blood of my grandfather, 
who 'fit' in the revolution, rose up in rebellion. I vowed to break 
up and root out the annual examination farce and the New England 
town meeting annual election humbug, both of which had followed 
me across the continent, like the ghost of some grim old Pnritani 
nicking closer than the accent of Yankee-land in my mother tongue. 
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So I left the school-room, went into political conventions, secured 
a nomination for the only office ever open to a school-master, that of 
State superintendent of public instruction, stumped the State, won 
two successive elections, and the third time, with my whole party, 
won a defeat ; framed a school law ; established free schools ; lobbied 
legislatures; secured a legal recognition of professional teachers; 
abolished the New England* annual examination farce, and in San 
Francisco finally aided to break up the annual rotntion-in-office elec- 
tion system; placed the examination of teachers throughout the 
State exclusively in the hands of experienced teachers, thereby ruin- 
ing the occupation and the glory of many a learned committee man; 
secured life diplomas for experienced and capable teachera ; gained a 
legal recognition of the normal school diplomas of all State normal 
schools, and by law made valid in California the life diplomas and 
State certificates granted to teachers in other States. 

All these reforms cost me years of hard work and determined ef- 
fort, nnd you will understand why I enteitain strong convictions on 
the subject of teachers' certificates. For nearly twenty years, on the 
western verge of the continent, I have been engaged in a kind of 
border waifare in education. 

My educational notions have changed since I taught school near 
Boston. Living in a State whose people have been gleaned from, 
every other State in the Union, from France, Grermany, Italy, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Australia, and China, new conditions have made new 
questions to be decided and new issues to be met. 

While I fully recognize all that is good in the New England 
schools, and school laws, and school customs and usages, I take satis- 
faction for past sufferings by hurling a few brickbats into the win- 
dows of the old school-house where I was flowered. 

I have no desire to ruflBie the plumes of the educational Brahmins ' 
of Boston, but backwoodsmen fall into a rough way, — to use the 
Yankee vernacular, — ^ of speakin' right out in meetinV If Boston 
puritans imagine Europe to be an outlying attachment of the Hub, 
the Occidental Cosmopolitans, with equal sublimity of self-assurance, 
are certain that China, Japan, and the Indies are remote provinces of 
San Francisco. Some of our Pacific people claim that the east 
winds of Boston are not so raw as those of San Francisco. There 
are people near the Golden Gate who are quite as confident ^ that 
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oar schools are the finest in the world,' sir,' as are the lineal descend- 
ants of the first Boston master of a grammar school. There are, 
possibly, a few intermediate points between the two * Fs,' as for in- 
stance St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, where persons can be fonnd laboring under the same 
pleasing provincial self-delusion. 

Before touching on the subject of professional certificates, the two 
weak points of our public school system must be taken into account. 

Of the three hundred thousand persons that 'keep school' in our 
country, not more than one-tenth can bo regarded as professional 
teachers, that is, teachers trained to their business and intending to 
pursue it for a term of years. From the various normal schools al- 
together there are graduated annually not more than two thousand, 
at a very liberal estimate ; and of these at least one-half drop out of 
the occupation in ^ve years. Most of our schools outside of our 
large cities, and many of the lower classes within our cities, are kept^ 
not taught, by unskilled and untrained labor, at the wages of un- 
skilled labor. The pay of these unskilled 'school-keepers' is less 
than that of any class of artisans or mechanics in any occupation 
that requires a trained apprenticeship. 

These raw 'school-keepers' are quite as good as the people de- 
serve, and in most cases better than they ought to get for the wages 
paid. Until the people recognize the necessity of schools all the 
year round, until they realize that teaching is an art, until they are 
willing to pay for skillful training instead of mere school-keeping, 
the broken summer and winter schools, kept by young girls waiting 
to get married, and by boys working their way through college, or 
into other occupations and professions, or by migratory Ichabod 
Crones, must serve the purpose of keeping the- children out of utter 
barbarism by giving them a chance to learn to read and write, and to 
reckon dollars and cents. 

Another radical defect in the practical working of our school sys- 
tem is the short terms of school ofiSccrs and superintendents, and 
their election by direct vote of the people in general elections. 

Annual elections suited the genius of New England towns, when 
the government was the purest type of a democracy, and when the 
machinery of great political parties was unknown ; but applied to 
great cities, to States, and to the broader expanse of the West, the 
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short term of office and the annual election have been ruinous in 
their results, not only in educational offices but in all others. 

There can be no steady progress in public schools without long 
continued systematic efforts, and there can be no system when one 
set of school officials succeeds another as often as the seasons 
change. When one set of school officers has learned something 
about the condition and wants of the schools, by some change in the 
politics of the city or town, a new set succeeds, bent on reforming 
the work of their predecessors. 

In many parts of our country already, school boards elected by 
one political party feel under no obligation to retain in place the 
teachers appointed by the opposite party, and the outrageous annual 
election farce, which cowardly teachers have so long submitted to 
without a struggle, affords a fine opportunity to ' drop out ' the old 
ones and run in the new. 

Gradually, but surely, the schools are coming to be considered as 
legitimate party spoils of the victors, and the struggle for positions 
on Boards of Education in all our great cities is mainly to control 
the ' patronage of appointments.' 

There has been a great deal of talk about reform in civil service 
appointments, but the country stands in greater need of reform in 
the manner of making educational appointments. There is more 
favoritism, more of politics and church mixed up in the annual ap- 
pointments of the three hundred thousand teachers in the country 
than in all the custom-house appointments, and there is more igno^ 
ranee and unfitness for position than in all the post-offices and civil 
service places taken together. 



CARMEN. 

Cano carmen sixpence, a corbis plena rye, 
Multa aves atras percoctas in a pie ; 
Clubi pie apertus tum canit avium grex; 
Nonne suavis cibus hoc locariante rex; 
Fruisset rex in parlor, multo de nummo tumens, 
Regina in culina, bread and mel consumens, 
Ancilla was in horte, dependus out her clothes, 
Quum venit parva cornex demora est her nose. 

—The Owl. 
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OTTS NORMAL SOHOOLS. 

Western Normal School, 
Faemington, Me., Dec. 12, 1872. 
My dear Sir, — ^I have just received your letter containing cer- 
tain inquiries in regard to preparation for teaching, and as it is very 
much like many other letters which I receive, I will reply through 
our Journal. I will take up your questions in order. 

1. ^Does one need special training for the work of teaching?' 
Yes. 

However it may have been in former times, teachers now can hardly 
expect to achieve the highest success without special preparation. 
The growth of this conviction among us is shown by the following 
contrast : Some thirty years ago the first normal school in America 
opened with three pupils. There are now in the United States 
about one hundred and fifty of these institutions, and their pupils 
are numbered by thousands. Teaching is now recognized as a sci- 
ence, based upon principles which can be taught ; as an art, the 
methods of which can be practically illustrated. The principles of 
this science, the methods of this art, have been slowly evolved, classi- 
fied, organized, through successive centuries, by the earnest thought 
and labors of the wisest and best of the human race ; they have 
be.en embodied in school systems, and enacted in laws, which have 
shaped the civilization of nations. Will you refuse to be illumined 
by these lights, to avail yourself of results so patiently and labori- 
ously achieved ? 

2. *If I am favored with able and skillful teachers while obtaining 
my education, is it not enough that I carefully observe as a student 
and practise as a teacher the methods of these ? ' 

Were your lessons to be given under precisely the same circum- 
stances as those of your present teacher, you might thus receive ma- 
terial aid, though you might even then find more difference than you 
suppose between anticipated and accomplished work. The end of 
your teacher is attained when, as the result of his instruction, you 
have obtained a clear knowledge, not of his method of working, nor 
of the reasons for it, but of the subject-matter of certain branches of 
study. As a copyist you might fail to catch the finest points in his 
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methods, for it requires genius or careful training even to appreciate 
really artistic work ; or you might copy faults as well as excellences, 
as the Chinese tailor put a patch upon the new coat because there 
was a patch upon the old one which he had used as a pattern. 

But there is a more serious difRculty than this. Methods well 
adapted to advanced pupils become increasingly inappropriate as we 
approach the lowest grades. The methods of the teacher of chil- 
dren depend upon the nature of the child's mind and the laws of its 
natural development. As the mind matures, these considerations re- 
cede and the subject-matter of the various branches of study be- 
comes of increasing importance, until in the highest grades of in- 
struction, with mature minds, a thorough, clear, scientific treatment 
of the respective subjects becomes almost the only consideration. 
The most disastrous failures arise from the teacher's ignorance of 
psychological principles, his neglect to take into account the interval 
which separates his own mind from the mind of his pupil, and the 
consequent attempt to use, in the education of the child, methods 
appropriate only to the adult. 

3. * Can I not obtain all needed preparation by the study of edu- 
cational literature while employed in the work of instruction?' 

Perhaps so. Normal schools hold no patent, and teachers of sur- 
passing excellence are constantly made by the method which you 
propose ; yet, that normal schools, properly organized and conduct- 
ed, are time-saving and labor-saving aids in the training of teachers, 
there can be no doubt. An eminent oculist was advocating the es- 
tablishment of a school for instruction in the principles and practice 
of his profession. ' What need of such a school ?' said one. *You 
obtained your skill without such instruction.' ' Yes,' was the replyi 
' but my skill cost a hat-full of eyes.' 

4. 'What is the peculiar character of the normal school, and what 
means does it use to accomplish its ends? ' 

In regard to this there is a great, -in many cases a total, misappre- 
hension. It is not a high school, nor an academy, nor does it com- 
pete with these. The objects of the normal schools at Farniington 
and Castine are thus set forth in Sec. 83, School Laws of Maine : 

First. They shall be thoroughly devoted to the work of training 
teachers for their professional labora. • 

Second. The course of study shall include the common English 
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branches in thoroagh reviews, and snch of the higher branches as 
are especially adapted to prepare teachers to conduct the mental, 
moral, and physical education of their pnpils. 

Third, The art of school management, including the best meth- 
ods of government and instruction, shall have a prominent place in 
the daily exercises of said schools. 

The statement of the methods used in accomplishing the objects 
thus set forth must be brief. 

The teacher must be a scholar; hence one aim of the normal 
school is thorough instruction in the principles of the branches of 
study included in the course, with special reference to modes of 
teachinff. There is careful and systematic study of modes of school 
organization, and of the principles underlying philosophical teaching. 
We can wisely judge our own work only by comparing it with the 
work of others ; hence the history of education and its present state 
in other lands as well as in our own, and the lives and laboi-s of emi- 
nent educators are important subjects of study. Subjects are as- 
signed to individual pupils, with reference to volumes in the school 
library, from which information may be obtained ; the pupil prepares 
a topical outline, and from this recites, other members of the class 
taking notes during the recitation. We have thus obtained, recent- 
ly, some admirable reports of the history and state of education in 
some of the principal nations of Europe, and others are in active 
preparation. 

The school meets one-half day of each week, as a teachers' associ- 
ation, for the reading of essays upon educational questions and the 
discussion of the same. Among subjects thus discussed this term 
are the following: 'Modes of cultivating the power and habit of at- 
tention in study.' ' Object and plan of intuitional exercises in the 
common school.' *How shall John be made to mind?' etc., etc. 

The best practice must have a correct theoretical basis, but some- 
thing more than this basis is needed ; hence theory is supplemented, 
in the daily work of the school, by teaching exercises on a wide range 
of subjects, given, under the cnticism of the teacher and of the class 
or school, according to analyses previously written by the pupil and 
submitted to the teacher for criticism and correction. This work 
the pupil commences upon entering the school, and continues 
throughout the course. 
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Methods of infitraction suitable for pupils of a certain degree of 
advancenient^can thus be thoroughly illustrated, but to give a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subjects and methods best adapted to 
furnish the child with those intuitions and conceptions which are the 
conditions of subsequent development, to prepare him for the intelli- 
gent and successful use of books, and to cultivate in him the power 
of attention and of consecutive thought, special arrangements are 
needed. To meet this want a model primary school has been fully 
organized in connection with the normal school, in a room elegantly 
finished and furnished expressly for this purpose, and fully supplied 
with books, charts, and all the appliances for primary school instruc- 
tion. The course of study comprises such subjects as should occupy 
the first three years of school life, or the period from six to nine 
years of age. This school is constantly open to the observation of 
pupils of the normal school, and, during the course, opportunity is 
afforded to every pupil of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
best methods of primary teaching, by actual practice under the di- 
rection, inspection, and criticism of the regular teacher of the school. 

I have thus, sir, answered your queries as fully as time and space 
will permit. I wish to be understood as advocating the claims of 
both of our normal schools, and not merely of the one from which I 
write. The schools at Castine and at Farmington are similarly or- 
ganized ; they are working upon the same principles and in the same 
field. They stand or fall together. They expect to be judged by 
the work of the hundreds of their pupils who have already entered, 
and who will hereafter enter, upon the work of teaching in this 
State, and this test they will eheerfully and confidently abide. 

For further or more specific information please address Hon. War- 
ren Johnson, State Superintendent Common Schools; Mr. Fletcher, 
Principal of the Normal School at Castine, or 

Yours, respectfully, 

CHABLBS G. BOUNDS. 



School-Mastebs are wanted in Kentucky. A huckster in that 
State has over his stall this impressive moral injunction: ^Any Man 
or Boy that takes one Apel Without Leafe is a litl Roge in his harte.' 
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A PEEP IFTO THE SOHOOL-BOOH OF A BUBAL SGHOOL 




Oil remember, kind reader, when you attended school in 
the MitUe school-house on the hill' in one of the multitude 
of rural schools in our own New England. You have joy- 
ous reminiscences of that rose-tinted period of your life. 
You cast back over the years that intervene and half wish, half de-> 
sire, half exclaim, 'Oh, to be a child again ! ' But ah ! time has fled, 
and with it our young years. We that were boys and girls togeth- 
er now press onward in widely separated paths, earnest, eager, un- 
satisfied. Over us comes the sad, sad thought of our time misspent, 
and the many ' might have beens.' 

Bat you and I will take, to-day, a peep into that old school-room, 
or the one that has supplanted it in its course. The first thing that 
strikes us forcibly as we enter is the small number of scholars pres- 
ent. Why is this ? Once these seats were filled to overflowing, and 
sturdy boys and blooming girls were no dearth. The teacher tells 
us that nearly all are present, and her register shows us but twenty 
where in our school davs it would have shown twice that number. 
Why this filing off? Why this depletion and decay ? Well may 
oarsavans debate 'Are we running out?' We can but reflect that 
this is the day of small families, and fashion cursed. This falling off 
is not apparent except in the rural districts, but nevertheless exists, 
sad but true, throughout the whole community. 

Oar attention will most likely be called to the want of system and 
order, — ^the one contingent upon the other, — for there is a great 
scarcity of good teachers. We reflect and are impressed with the 
idea that good teachers are rare ; that natural aptitude to command 
without seeming effort, to perceive clearly and accurately, think sys- 
tematically and logically, impart readily, and illustrate aptly is a 
scarce commodity among our teaching force. In these schools 
where but short terms are had, if anywhere, are needed the best 
teachers, and just here we scarcely ever find them long retained. 
Here they originate, but want of encouragement and support drives 
them to other fields, or to other callings. Hence arises this want of 
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system and order we have noticed, for these rural schools are the 
nurseries wherein are reared to transplanting period the professional 
force of our land. Nothing stable or permanent in the rural teach- 
ing forces, but constant change. Young teachers are here reared 
and fledged for flights outside. How many of our college profes- 
sors, our city teachers, our lawyers, doctors, and literary men, have 
not had experience in rural schools early in their career, and to 
which they date back, as a stepping-stone, to something else. 

Doubtless the next observance we shall make worthy of note is 
the struggles made by those who are afflicted with a book of too 
high grade, of which they can comprehend but a small part, and 
which was purchased by the shrewd parent who doubtless thought 
that ' one was cheaper than two,' and that Johnnie or Sallie would 
* grow to it.' Could the whole school be set back one grade of 
books their improvement would be far greater. Scholars are ambi- 
tious to get into the fifth reader, and to sit in the back seat, if in no 
other direction. Where the teacher must pronounce a fourth, half, 
or three-fourths of the words of a reading exercise, what chance has 
he to teach reading? Is he not teachiag pronounciation of words, 
and that only ? 

What do you say? 'It is useless for a teacher to attempt to in- 
struct a school unless he has that school well in hand, — under full 
control.' I believe you. He must have the attention and direct it 
Ho must command respect and enforce discipline. He must, by a 
mingling of love and severity, fairness and firmness, earnestness and 
respect, win the regard and love of his pupils. There must be order 
and system, and the teacher must be the head and guide. Earnest- 
ness and firmness commands respect and obedience. The teacher 
needs a cool, clear head, a warm, feeling heart. But order must be 
maintained, — peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Oh the precious time wasted over those big arithmetics, leaniing 
what is practically obsolete, and not learning that which is practical- 
ly necessary. Here are boys and girls who go out from the school- 
room, forever, at the close of this term or the next, and whose 
school-days are fast closing. Are they fitted for the active, every- 
day duties of life they are about to encounter ? Cannot these last 
weeks of their school life be made of more profit to them than at 
present? Think of this and act as becomes wise instructors, ye who 
are the teachers of rural schools. 
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Bat the time has expired and oar half-day visit ended, ere we 
have time or space to talk over or note down the many ideas we 
have imbibed. Some other day, when leisure permits, we will again 
peep into this or another rural school-room and see what is to be 
seen,' and learn something of the much that is to be learned. No 
doubt the teacher will welcome us as eagerly as he did to-djiy, for 
visits he receives are truly like ' angels' visits,' except those stere- 
otyped ones from the 'committee man,' or some irate parent. His 
life, as well as ours, is the brighter and better for the visit thus made, 
and our pathway, for it, none the harder to tread. J. w. lang. 




OOUHTT nrSPEOTIOiT. 



^ 



NECESSITY. 

N the present day when the public, whose representative is 
the government, feels it obligatory to inspect all the varie- 
ties of buildings and conveyances, and the different kinds 
of labor and production, in order that the property, the 
health, and the lives of the people may not be endangered in any 
way, it would certainly be a gratuitous undertaking for us to enter 
upon a lengthened discussion as to the necessity for constant and 
comprehensive oversight and inspection of ou]: public schools. The 
parents, the owners of the school financially, and the owners of the 
pQpils for a time, till the State receives them, should give more at- 
tention to this important department of the public well-being than 
has heretofore been bestowed. There are men of leisure in almost 
every community who devote ten times more care to the oversight 
of their gardens, corn-fields, and ship-yards, and even to their stables, 
than to the school where their children are receiving the preparat9iy 
training for the future. Parents, by visiting the school, can do very 
much for the increase of energy and enthusiasm. Were proof of 
this statement needed, many instances from our own experience 
ooald be adduced, and we could further call upon teachers of ex- 
tended acquaintance to corroborate the same. The school commit- 
tee, having immediate charge of the pu\)lic training of the young, 
almost invariably obtain satisfactory results from a judicious course 
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of visiting. It affords ns satisfaction to witness to the capability and 
success, in this particular, of many school committees. In addition 
to their interest in common, as parents and owners, office bestows 
the greater responsibility with the honor, so that want of success 
bears heavily upon them, and, to a great degree, justly so. Power is 
placed in their hands and the means within their reach for accom- 
plishing great good in educating the youth of the community. 

In addition to the attention bestowed by the people of the dis- 
trict, government should adopt adequate measures for determining 
the quality and amount of mental training imparted to the rising 
generation, who must, in the natural course of events, soon become 
part and parcel of the State. This can only be done by a regularly 
appointed competent inspector, devoting all his time and energies to 
the schools of a certain portion of the country. Generally, the 
schools of one county are sufficient in number, and the district am- 
ple in size for one man. Where such is not the case, a large uid 
populous county might be divided between two inspectors, or two 
small counties might be under the charge of one ; but in every in- 
stance we think it essential that the inspector's whole time should be 
devoted to the schools and the general advancement of education. 

APPOINTMENT. 

The appointment of inspectors should be kept clear of party poli- 
tics. Where the State government has entire control of the office, 
favoritism and prejudice are liable to have more weight than true 
worth, and the best interests of education may be sacrificed to please 
the whims of some clique, or to satisfy the demands of wealth and 
influence. The people of the county should have a voice in the ap- 
pointment, and especially in the continuance in office of the man 
who, of all others, can mold the education in all the schools. 

It appears desirable, also, that the teachers of the county might be 
consulted in the choice of a person to estimate their work, suggest 
improvements where needed, be the means of communication upon 
educational affiiirs, and act in the county as the general head of their 
peculiar department of labor. The relation between inspector and 
teacher can only be productive of the best results where confidence 
exists between them, and, as fiir as possible, friendship. 
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-QUALIFIGATIONg. 

The term of an inspector's appointment should be * during effi' 
ciency.^ An improper or incompetent person ought not to receive 
the appointment, and if an inspector prove unworthy of his position 
he must not, under any consideration, be retained in office. The 
terms ' improper,' < incompetent ' need not here be explained ; suffice 
it to say, that in every instance we must fix the standard of qualifica- 
tion high, remembering that thousands of the next generation will 
catch inspiration for lofty aims and noble possibilities from the man 
appointed to inspect the public schools. 

It would be useless for us to attempt enumerating all the qualities 
requisite for this office. The following we consider essential to give 
even a fair measure of success : 

1. Strength of mind and independence of judgment. 

2. Education. 

3. Practical school experience. 

4. Power of adaptation. 

These are not given in the order of their importance. Others 
might also be specified, but the reader's own judgment can supply 
the deficiency. 

DUTIES. 

The duties of the inspector are manifold. A few are indicated. 
The earnest worker will find much to do in these, and a great dea 
in what is not and cannot be easily recounted. It necessarily de- 
volves upon him to, — 

1. Visit the schools periodically, and test the progress of the pu- 
pils and the methods of the teacher. 

These visits should be semi-annual or quarterly, if possible. 

2. Suggest improvements to trustees, parents, teachers, and pupils. 
Many of the suggestions could be made to parents and committee 

men by means of public lectures ; they should be made to teachers 
by quiet example in the school-room or in the institute, or in the 
presence of the committee or cUone / to the pupils in the school- 
room by conducting a class, or by words of advice and encourage- 
ment. 

The teacher should never be corrected in the presence of the pu- 
pils. In the school-room no power should intervene, except in ex- 
treme cases, to detract from the authority 4ue the head of the 
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school. As mistakes must be pointed out and errors corrected, 
'finding fault' becomes part of the inspector's duty, — and a bard 
part it is. He should always be careful to 'find fault pleasantly.^ 
The tone and expression are so liable to be tinged unpleasantly in 
the performance of duty, that it is needful for us all to be on our 
guard. 

8. Rouse all with whom he comes in contact to greater apprecia- 
tion of true culture. 

4. Explain the laws in so far as they relate to education. 

5. Watch the working of the law and suggest improvements to 
the government. 

6. Report the condition and progress of the schools to the proper- 
ly constituted authorities. 

7. Aid in settling disputes and local differences arising from the 
operation of the school law. 

8. Aid school committees in securing teachers fitted for the work 
and adapted to the place, and render assistance to teachers in secur- 
ing situations. 

These responsibilities require a large amount of talent and versa- 
tility in the inspector. On occasions of difficulty or divisions, he 
must be an arbitrator; in times of quietness and prosperity, a coad- 
jutor ; and under all circumstances, the acknowledged leader in edu- 
cational advancement. 

Jlalifax^ JV. j8. w. pkrso^ts. 



Spelling Lesson. — In our I^ovember number we gave a list of 
words recently spelled by the applicants for the St. Louis High 
School, with the number missing each word. Below we give the 
result of a trial of the same words in the Calais High School ; 

Whole number spellings 45. 

The number missing each word is set opposite the word. 

Indelible, 13 Weasel, 10 Familiar, 11 

Lattice, 8 Massacre, 9 Chimney, 1 

Sibylline, 23 Sulphnr, 11 Vengeance, 18 

Oxygen, 2 Millinery, 14 Rhinoceros,. 10 

A<^acent, 1 Eligible, 15 Valuing, 23 

Business, 2 Syllabic, 1 Guarantee, IS 

Hyena, ... 6 Vei-milion,. 23 

Who makes the next trial? 
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jesibjent ^titats mif^ixttmrnt 




THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 

A Happy New Year to all the readers of the Joubnal. It seems right 
strange to write 1873 ; but the calendar for '72, like all things earthly, has 
come to an end. and now we must begin anew. The year past has been one 
of general prosperity to our country, and we think we may safely say that 
oar educational interests have also been favorably affected by the general 
course of events. In many States progressive legislation has been secured, 
and large and enthusiastic gatherings of educators have been held which 
have given a healthy impulse to the cause. In our own State, we think we 
can see evidences of the slow but sure change of public sentiment for the 
better, in regard to our educational interests. With the skies bright before 
US, let us unitedly put our shoulders to the wheels and roll the car of prog- 
ress onward. There are bright boys and girls in Maine who need and richly 
deserve the best education that can be given them. Let us, fellow teachers, 
do our part toward giving them the richest legacy that they can receive, — a 
good education ; one that is broad, thorough, and well-balanced. May the 
coming year be one of much happiness, usefulness, and prosperity to all our 
readers. 



WHAT WILL THE LEGISLATURE DO FOR OUR SCHOOLS? 

Wb hox>e the whole time of the law makers of our State will not be given 
this winter to railroad consolidation, the porgy fishery, and town annexa- 
tion. Our educational interests need their attention, especially to some of 
the following points : 

1. The district system, which is a block of stumbling, ought to be wholly 
abolished, and the town system, so called, be substituted therefor. If our 
legislators will read a little of the experience of other States with the town 
system they will not, as it seems to us, hesitate long about making the 
change. 

2. Our State is yearly losing many of her best teachers because they are 
offered better compensation elsewhere. This ought not to be allowed. It is 
an unwise policy in every respect. The only way in which it can be pre- 
vented is to increase our school appropriations. Let the legislature set the 
example by increasing the appropriation for the normal schools. The teach- 
ers in those schools should have more pay, and they should have more of 
the necessary appliances of the school-room, such as maps, globes, appara- 

3 
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tag, reference books, etc., etc. If the mill tax law, so called, is to continue 
in force, there should be a provision that no town shall receive its portion of 
the income from that source unless it raises by taxation a certain specified 
sum, which sum should be as large, if not larger, than it has ever raised be- 
fore. There is danger that small, penurious communities will make this law 
an excuse for diminishing their appropriations. The purpose of the mill 
tax law was not to relieve the small towns from the burden of such taxes as 
they have heretofore paid, but to lengthen out their schools, by aiding fhem 
over and above their former and customary efforts. The old heathen max- 
im, that the gods will not help those who do not help themselves, was not a 
very bad one. 

8. The standard for graduation in our normal schools ought to be rabed, 
and the diplomas of the graduates should be graded according to the well 
ascertained qualifications of those graduates; and then such diplomas 
should be taken as a sufficient guarantee of the literary qualifications of the 
holders of them to teach in any school of the State, of the same grade as the 
diploma, without further examination. Do our law makers know that many 
of the Western States are ahead of us in this respect? 

4. Another change needed in our school laws is one that will place the 
normal schools and the general oversight of our educational interests in the 
care of a Board of Education, instead of the governor's council. It is no 
disparagement to the council to say that they are generally selected for oihei 
piui)ose8. That body is necessarily, to a considerable extent, a political 
body, and is liable to be changed more or less, and sonietimes wholly, eveiy 
year. Hence the policy of our schools cannot be a steady and healthy poli- 
cy. Let us have appointed by the governor and council a^ Board of Edooa- 
tion of eight members, with the governor as its ex-officio ninth member and 
head, and the State superintendent of schools as its secretary and working 
exponent. Let the members of this board be taken from the different polit- 
ical parties and religious denominations of the State, to remain in office 
eight years, and to be so classified that one member shsdl go out of office, 
and one new one come in, each year. This board should be composed of 
men selected for educational purposes only, and with the understanding 
that there are no emoluments connected with the office, and no compensa- 
tion for their services. The only expenses, therefore, of such a board 
would be the actual cash expenditures of its members for travel and corre- 
spondence. The sum of $200 annually would probably meet this exi>en8e in 
full. 

Such a board, judiciously selected as above, would be a permanent board, 
and one not likely to be made the target for partisan and sectarian prejudice. 
It could initiate and carry forward a wise and permanent policy for oar 
schools,— a desideratum now generally felt throughout our State. 

We had purposed to say something upon one or two other topics, and es- 
pecially upon school inspection, but the want of room in this number of .the 
JoiTBNAii compels us to defer those topics until next month. 
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EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS IN BOSTON. 

Teachers who would like to know the character of the examinatioii to 
which candidates for situations in Boston schools are subjected will be 
interested in the following questions, which were recently used at an ezam- 
ination for masterships in the Grammar schools in the Dorchester district. 

AsiTHMETic. — 1. Add together ten thousand and seven ten-thousandths, 
and one thousand and four hundred sixty-five hundred-thousandths ; subtract 
from the sum eight hundred seventy-six and thirty-nine hundredths ; multi- 
ply the remainder by five-tenths, and divide this product by eleven thou- 
sandths. 

2. What is the value of ff g| of if-^y+J ^^^^S^+ft^ 

8. If it take 36 pounds of cotton to make three pieces of sheeting, each 
containing 31 yds., one and a quarter yds. wide, how many pounds will be 
required to make 7 pieces of sheeting, each 27 yds. long and one and i yds. 
wide? 

To be performed and explained both by analysis and proportion. 

4. Mr. A. gave a note Jan. 1, 1860, for $965, interest at 7 per cent, and 
paid on it as follows: Sept. 1, 1869, $48; F^b. 1, 1870, $138; July 1, 1870, $315; 
March 1, 1871, $750. On the 1st of Dec. 1871, he paid the balance. How 
much did he pay? 

5. How to find the rate when the principal, interest, and time are given, or 
either one of these when the others are given. 

6. I owed $900 due in four months, but my creditor offered to deduct 4 per 
cent of the debt for ready money, and I paid $696 down. How much did I 
stiU owe? 

7. I have sent $5,000 worth of goods to a merchant to be sold at a commis- 
sion of three per cent; the proceeds he is to invest in other goods after de- 
ducting a commission of two and a half per cent for making the purchase. 
What was the cost of these goods ? 

& What Is tlie length of one side of a square piece of land, whose area is 
eqnal to a rectangular piece 213} rods long by 797-10 rods wide? 

d. A rectangular field is 100 rods long and 80 rods wide, its sides running 
north and south. A starts from the south-east comer and travels north 60 
rods, then in a straight line to the north-west comer. How much further 
did he travel than he would have if he had gone in a direct line all the way? 

10. What is the length of one side of a cubical vat, whose cubical contents 
are equal to one 19^ feet long, 17^ feet wide, and 12 1-6 feet deep? 

6bami£AB. — 1. Define etymological and syntactical parsing. 

2. Write all the participles of the following verbs : begin, lie (to recline), 
9ti,UghL 

3. What property do you consider absolutely necessary to constitute pei^ 
feotion in language ? State your reasons. 

4. Define what we call ' case.' Is it necessary in all languages ? Explain 
your answer by an example. 
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5. Give an example of personification,— of metaphor,— of simile. 

6. In the sentence ' He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord/ parse the 
words He, let^ and glory. 

7. Analyze the following sentence and parse the words in italics : And <ner 
them triumph and death his dart shook, but delayed to strike though oft in- 
yoked with vows, as their chief good and final hope. Sight so deform what 
heart of rock could long dry-eyed behold ? 

8. Correct the following sentences : She took it more to heart than I 
thought for. It is not him who you thought it was. Every one of those 
pleasures that are pursued to excess, convert themselves into a poison. 

9. Make any suggestions concerning the following sentence: *I will 
drown, and nobody shall help me.' 

10. Parse the words in the following sentence; ' Me what is substance 
teach, and shadow what' 

Geoobapht. — 1. Locate the Tropics and Polar Circles, and give the reason 
for this location. 

2. In what longitude is the dividing line between the Eastern and Western 
Heniisphere, and why was this line adopted ? 

3. What is the difference between the polar and the equatorial diameter of 
the earth ; explain the cause of this difference. 

4. Explain the phenomena of tides, including spring tides, neap tides, and 
the high and low tides ou opposite sides of the earth. 

5. Describe the mountain systems of Europe and Asia. 

6. Name the capitals of Italy, Belgium, Norway, Japan, Persia, Nebraska, 
Texas, Georgia, Ecuador, Venezuela. 

7. Name the five largest lakes of Europe. 

8. If a steamship sail from San Francisco to a port in the same latitude in 
Japan, on what kind of a circle must she sail in order to go by the shortest 
way? 

9. Name the five longest rivers of Europe. 

10. What countries are included in whole or in i>art in the basin of the 
Amazon river? 

Natural Phtlosophy. — 1. Define the three states in which matter may 
exist, and explain the attractive and repulsive force in each condition. 

2. What is adhesion and what is cohesion ? 

3. What is specific gravity ? 

4. What is the law of falling bodies? How far would a body fall in five 
seconds? 

6. Explain the spectroscope. 

6. What are the principal sources of heat? 

7. How would you ventilate your school-room ? 

8. Mention some of the properties of steam. 

9. Explain the difference between the high-pressure and the low-pressure 
steam-engine. 

10. Explain the operation of the electric telegraph. 
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EEiSTOBY. — 1. Give a brief account of the discovery of America. 

2. Where were some of the earlier settlements in North America made ? 

3. Where was the first permanent settlement in New England made, and 
what was the essential character of the enterprise ? 

4 What were the causes of the American revolution, and what were some 
of the principal battles of the war ? 

6. What changes in our form of government were effected by the forma- 
tion of the constitution ? 

6. Name some of the standard writers on American History. 

7. Who was William the Conqueror, and on what grounds did he claim the 
English crown? 

8. Name the sovereigns of the house of Tudor, and state to what they 
owed their great power. 

9. What was the great question at issue between Charles I. of England 
and his people, and what led to his execution ? 

10. Name some of the standard writera on English History. 

Genebal Questions. — 1. If called upon to classify and organize a school 
of, say, two hundred scholars, of ages between five and fifteen, state fully 
tiie theory upon which you would make the classification, and the method by 
which you would accomplish it. 

2. Describe fully how you would examine a school (teachers and scholars) 
to ascertain its merits or its deficiencies. 

3. What is the proper use of a text-book in teaching? Give an illustration 
of the proper use and of the contrary. 

4. Give an outline of an exercise in * Oral Instruction,' using the word 
'whittle' as the theme, the object of the exercise being to give to the class a 
general idea of philology, and its relation to history. 

5. What is the diaphragm ? and give the origin of the word, and explain 
the reason of its original use. 

6. Explain the theory of artesian wells. 

7. What was the first book printed in the English language ; when, where, 
and by whom was it printed ; and by whom was the art of printing intro- 
duced into England ? 

8. Define and illustrate the word syllogism, of what school of philosophy 
was it characteristic, and what and whose method of reasoning supplanted 
the syllogistic ? 

9. Explain the origin of the terms four-penny, ten-penny, etc., used as de- 
scriptive of the difierent sizes and weights of nails. 

10. Define the words Charter-party, Bill of Lading, Receipt, Account Cur- 
rent, Account Sales, Invoice, Bill. 



The junction of the central shaft of Hoosac Tunnel with the eastern cut- 
ting was a marvelous triumph of engineering. The deviation was but Jlve» 
fixteenihs of an inch laterally, and one and a quarter inches in level, the depth 
being measured from the top of the mountain. 
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Kttntational ^ittiUigntrje. 



IfAINE. 

Snxry Tillage has just dedicated a new school-liouse that cost $2,000. 

Winthrop Tillage has now one of the handsomest school-houses to be 
found in the State. It will cost when completed about $15,000, and will be 
ready for occupancy about the middle of January. 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of Westbrook Seminary, William A. 
Post, of Franklin, Mass., was elected Principal, and C. B. Yamey and J. N. 
Norton appointed Professors in that institution. 

Mr. Wm. E. Frost has resigned his position as Principal of the Norway 
Liberal Institute, and accepted the position of Principal of the High School 
at Westford, Mass., with a salary of $1300 per year. 

There is one school district in Wellington in which there are eight preach- 
ers of the gospel, — six males and two females, — all without parochial 
charges. That is certainly a very moral and religious school district, as it 
aught to he. 

At a late meeting of the trustees of the Hallowell Classical School, Simon 
Page and P. F. Sanborn were added to the building committee, and $15,000 
was voted for the enlargement and rebuilding of the Lakeman mansion. 
Prof. Tenney's name, of New York, and lately connected with the institutes 
of this State, was urged for Principal of the Classical School, but no action 
was taken. 

mSGEIXAlTBOUS. 

The Vermont State Teachers' Association will hold their next annual 
meeting in Kutland, January 80 and 81, 1873. 

The Squamscott House, in Exeter, N. H., has been purchased by the trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy, for the sum of $25,000, to be used as a hall for 
study and boarding by the students. 

At the recent dedication of the new Jefferson School, Washington, D. C, 
the principal address was delivered by Hon. B. S* Northrop, Secretary of the 
Coimecticut Board of Education, on a comparison of the European and 
American schools. He strongly condemned the prevalent fashion of send- 
ing the boys of this country to foreign schools. Prof. Tindall followed, co^ 
dially approving Mr. Northrop's warning against that practice. M. Mori, the 
Japanese Minister, said he had just received details of the new educational 
system of Japan, which embraces the organization of 8 colleges, 266 high 
schools, and 53,500 public schools, at which the attendance is to be compul- 
sory for all children above six years of age. 
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Mt. 



Lipfincott'b Magazine is one of the best of the four monthlies, and we 
win furnish it and the JouBNAii of Education for $4.25 

Commissioner Eaton, of Washin^on, will accept our thanks for several of 
his Circulars of Information on topics of especial interest at this time. 

We are indebted to Messrs A. S. Barnes & Co. for a bound copy of their 
Grand Illustrated Catalogue of their numerous publications. 

At His Qates. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York : Scribner, Armstrong A Co. 

At His Gates is a story of absorbing interest, well written, and leaving 

upon the reader's mind many profitable lessons in regard to society and life. 

In the department of reading and pictures for children, Mr. Shorey's NuB- 
8SBY, of Boston, is without a peer. The January number is one of his best 
See club-hst 

Scbibneb's Maoazine begins the new year with a good table of contents. 
New Ways in the Old Dominion ; How Stanley found Livingston ; and Dr. 
Holland^s Story of Arthur Bonnicastle are especially readable. 

Locomotion, Past and Present; The Old Romans at Home; Christmas 
Throughout Christendom ; and The British Museum, are among the taking 
nimibers of Habpbb this month. 

LiTTEix's Living Age for December 28 closes the year with an excellent 
number. We sJways like to commend Littell, for it is worth twice the 
money it costs, and we do not see how any one who has become accustomed 
to it can ever be willing to do without it. 

ICiddlemabsh: A Story of Provincial Life. By George Eliot. YoL n« 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon. 

The first volume of this story has already been noticed. The second, now 

before us, has an increasingly intense interest, and finishes well what had so 

excellent a beginning. 

Lippincott's Magazine begins the new year splendidly. Iron Bridges 
and their Construction is a fully iUustrated and interesting article, which 
gives views of the iron bridges at Augusta and Saco in this State. Search- 
ing for the Quinine Plant in Peru is continued. The illustrations in this 
magazine are to be numerous this year. 

The Eclectic for January has an excellent portrait of Dr. Livingstone and 
a reproduction of Guido's Beatrice di Cenci. The papers of this number are 
varied and strong. The Eclectic always gives the cream of foreign litera- 
ture. Published by E. B. Pelton, New York, at $5.00 per year. See club- 
list 
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OuvEB Optic's MAGAzmE for January is a decidedly rich number. Oli- 
ver commences a new story, The Yacht Club, or The Young Boat-builder, 
illustrated ; and Elijah Kellogg, Sophie May, Geo. M. Baker, Mrs. Humphrey, 
and a host of others have excellent articles. The illustrations are nnmeroos 
and excellent, and the whole magazine decidedly original and attractive. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, at $2.50 per annum. 

DicnoNAiUES Ts Courts op Law. — We notice that our Supreme Court 
refer to Webster's Dictionary to determine the meaning of the word/octory. 
We commend the modem practice of courts of referring to our standard 
dictionaries in construing the meaning of doubtful words, used in instra- 
meqts of writing. Certainly no higher authority can be found in such cases 
than Webster. — Legal News, 

Two new teachers' journals are upon our table this month: The New 
York State Educational Journal, established by the State Teachers' 
Association, O. R. Burchard, editor and publisher, Buffalo ; and The West 
Virginia Educational Journal, published at Parkersburg, by Blair & 
Gibbens. We welcome them both to our exchange list, and hope to notice 
them further. 

Oxford's Junior Speaker By Wm. Oxford. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 
& Co. 

This is a very fresh selection of more than two hundred pieces of prose, 

poetry, and dialogues, admirably adapted for declamation and recitation by 

the young of both sexes. Many of the selections are new. The book is 

well illustrated and has a very neat appearance. 

The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, by Wm. Black, being No. 
387 of Harper's Library of Select Novels, has attracted considerable notice, 
as it has appeared serially, both in this country and abroad, and is a very 
readable story. No. 3S4 of the same Librai^ is Dr. Wainwright's Patient, 
by Edmund Yates, now on a visit to this country, and describes, graphically, 
phases of real life evidently within the sphere of the author's observation. 

DoMBET AND SoN. By Charles Dickens. New York : Harper <fe Brothers. 
Portland : Loring, Short & Harmon. 

We have heretofore pronounced this the most elegant edition of Dickens' 

works that has appeared in the American market; and this volume is fully 

equal to any which has preceded it. It has fifty-two illustrations by Shep- 

pard, and is every way a very unique book. 

Force. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. Portland: 
Loring, Short & Harmon. 

This is the fourth of Mr. Abbott's series entitled Science for the Fbicfi^, 

and takes up what would generally be found in Natural Philosophy under 

the head of Mechanics, Heat, etc., but treats his subject in such a free and 

familiar way that the book has no appearance of a text-book, and yet it is 

full of information as well as of entertainment, and will be much enjoyed by 

old and young. The illustrations of the book are numerous and good. 
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The January Abthub's Illustrated Home Magazine appears with some 
improvements and is ' upward bound.' Every subscriber to the magazine for 
1873 will receive a copy of * Tlie Christian Graces,' one of the loveliest steel 
engravings ever issued. Terms, $2.50 a year, with a reduction for clubs. Ad- 
dress T. S. Arthur & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The same publishers issue the Childbed's Houb, in very attractive style, 
for the young folks. 

Kbusi's Dbawikg. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Erusi, who was formerly Lecturer on Drawing at the Teachers' Insti- 
tate in Massachusetts, and is now Teacher at the Oswego Training School, 
has prepared a series of four drawing books with a manual for teachers 
which are especially worthy of notice by teachers and others interested in 
drawing. They seem well adapted for practical use, and bear evidence of 
coming from the hand of an experienced and successful instructor. 

The Child's Practical Geometby, being a series of Problems in Drawing 
« Plain Geometrical Figures. By Walter Smith. Boston : J. R. Osgood £ 
Co. Portland : Bailey <& Noyes. 

This little work, of less than sixty pages, will be useful in introducing me- 
chanical and industrial drawing into grammar and high schools. It is by the 

r 

State Director of Arf Education in Massachusetts, and takes up the subject 
of elementary dravnng in a serviceable and practical way. 

The New York Arous, an illustrated, independent democratic paper, de- 
voted to politics, cheice literature, romance, news, fashion, arts, science, ag- 
riculture, horticulture, finance, and commerce, and in every way a first-class 
family journal, which will be so conducted as to cheer the sorrovrful, encour- 
age the weak, and amuse the weary, — a paper that no parent need fear to 
take to the circle of his sacred home. Terms, $2.00 per annum, in advance 
Address C. P. Sykes, P. O. Box 5165, New York City, 

ENGLISH Gbamhab fob BEGDnTEBS. By S. W. Clark. New York: A, S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Mr. Clark is well known as an author in the department of grammar, his 
previous works in this branch having had a very extensive use in schools. 
His system is peculiar on account of the extensive use of diagrams for illus- 
tration ; a feature much praised by many teachers. This little book is for be- 
ginners, and seems very ingenious, simple, and well adapted for young 
learners in the use of language. 

Sermons. By T. De Witt Talmage. Second series. New York : Harper & 
Brothers. Portliand : Loring, Short & Harmon. 

All sermons are not readable when pnnted ; but Mr. Talmage's are. He is 

neither a perfect orator nor writer, but is exceedingly interesting when 

heard or read. His style is bold, sometimes erratic, highly original, and 

wonderfully captivating. He is a preacher for the people, and his sermons 

will do great good. We have read them with a very deep interest. The 

book contains a biographical sketch of Mr. Talmage. 
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Thb Rbvibion op the New Testament. New York: Harper & BrotheiB. 
Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon. 

The project for reyising the common English version of .the Bible has oo- 
capied the attention of scholars for several years ; and recently the work 
has been taken in hand by a committee of English divines and scholars, to 
be assisted by a committee from this coontry. The present volume gives a 
history of the project, and three essays, of considerable length, /on the pro- 
priety and method of revision, by Dr. Lightfoot, Archbishop Trench, and 
Bishop' Ellicott; and also an intaroduction by Pro£ Schafif. of New York. 
The volume is one that will interest the general reader as well as Biblical 
scholar. 

The Christmas number of To-day, the popular illustrated weekly, of 
which Dr. Dio Lewis is the editor, has just been issued. It contains twice 
the usual number of pages ; and these are filled with choice stories, interest- 
ing sketches, delightful humor, spicy material from Dio Lewis, Christmas 
music and poetry, and unusually attractive general reading suitable to the 
festival season. Several authors of reputation are represented, among them, 
Edmund Yates, T. S. Arthur, Christian Beid, Jean Ingelow, John D. Stock- 
ton, Max Adeler, and others. The number is rich in exquisite illustratioiis, 
drawn by s<Hne of the best artists in the country, and executed by one of 
the most skillful engravers in the profession. Terms $1^.50 per year, and a 
beautiful chromo to each subscriber. Maclean, Stoddart & Co., Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, and Cincinnati, are the publishers. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We win supply either of the following Pertodicals or Books and the Journal of Edaoatlon 
one year, for payment strictly in advance one year, for the sums namedi the figures in paren- 
theses being the regular price of each : 

$10.50. Web9ter'9 Illustrated Unabridged DicHonary (812.00). 
•8.AO. LitteU'a Living Age (%8.00), LippincoWs GazeUer qf %ht World, bound in Sheep 

{810,00). 
S8.00* Contemporary Bevieto (87.50). 

f 5.ftO. Wthetefe Ifatianal Pictorial Dictionary (86.00). The Nation (85.00). 
tA.95. T%e Aldine (85.00), the very best ART JowmaX in the country, 2 splendid ckromot 

to every subscriber for 1873. 

fS.OO. Eclectic Magazine (86.00). 
4.75. Atlantic Monthly (84.00), Harpers' New Monthly (84.00), Harpers* Weekly (84.00) 
Ladies' Bazaar (84.00). 

f$4.60. The Appletons' Journal (84.00). 
84.90. The American Naturalist (84.00), Old and New (84.00). 
S4.95. Lippincott's Magazine (84.00). 
4.00. The Scientific American [83.00), or New York Independent [83.00), St. Paul(83.50). 
3.7 A. The Christian Union (83.00), edited by Henry Ward Beeeher, and also two beauti' 
ful Chromos, * Wide Awake' and * Fast Asleep,* sold heretofore at 810.00. 
Oodey's Ladv's Book (83.00), 
$3.50. Phrenological Journal (83.00), Arthur's Home Magazine (82.50), and a beauHfw 
86.00 engraving, entitled ' The Christian Graces,' Good Words (82.75), Svan' 
dayMagazine (82.76). 
S3.40. Good Words for the Young (82.50). 
93.99. Portland Transcript (82.00), and a splendid Chromo, 'Among the Daisies,* OUnet 

Optic's Magazine (82.50), weekly or monthly, N, Y. School Journal (82.75). 
•3.00. Our Young Folks (82,00), Peterson's Ladies' Magazine (82.00), Ladies' Hiend 

(82.00), Herald qf Health (82.00), 
•9.75. Hall's Journal of Health (81,60). 

$9. JO« Biverside Echo (82.00). and a fine Chromo, or choice of four steel engravings, 
National Sabbath School Teacher (81.50)^ The Nursery (SI. 60), The American 
Agriculturist (81.60). 
f 9.40. Arthur's Children's Hour (81.60). 

i9.00. Wood's Household Magazine (81.00), or Nationdl Normal (81.60). 
91.90. The School Festival (.76). 
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TO A TOma TEAOHES. 




Y Dbar H : You are to-day beginning the work 

of your first term. You have already passed the or- 
deal of the first scratiny of some fifty pairs of eyes, — 
I can almost feel that multitndinons look as it went 
through me many years ago, when I walked up the aisle in the old 
lehool-house in the edge of the pine woods on the shore of Bnz- 
sard's Bay, — ^you have * taken the names,' have given your pupils 
work to do according to your necessarily imperfect judgment of 
their attainments and capacities, and are organizing your classes for 
the winter's work. You have asked me many times for counsel as 
to the course to pursue under circumstances future and hypothetical. 
This counsel may or may not apply to the present and actual condi- 
tions, ^nd yet I am disposed, as you and your school rise in imagina* 
tion, to give you some further counsel, prompted in part by obseiTa- 
tion, in part by experience under circumstances similar to your own. 
In school work, as in work of any kind, much harm and loss re- 
iult from losing sight of the real end and aim of the work, or from 
eonfoanding means and ends. This statement may be Illustrated 
from the whole range of school studies. Arithmetic would hardly 
have found a place among the studies of the school had it not been 
Ibr it« practical use in the affairs of life. But it is a disciplinary at 

4 
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well as an instmmentaiy stadj, and teachers, too often conceniiDg 
themselves bat little with whatever lies outside their school-roomi, 
have in many cases used the study as mere mental gymnastics to 
such an extent that their pupils have gone into the business of life 
poorly prepared to make practical applications of the principles so 
laboriously learned. Grammar should so teach us the laws of oar 
language as to really aid us in its correct use. It deserves a place in 
the common school only so far as it tends to this end. Tet teachen 
have so generally made this means an endj have so far lost sight of 
the real purpose of the study, that the conviction has become widely 
prevalent that loss and not gain results from retaining it in school 

I need not illustrate faither, but the principle admits of other and 
wider applications, to which T wish to call your attention. Let as 
consider the subject of school government. This is a means 
not only for facilitating the work of your school, but also for the 
formation of character. If you would succeed in your work you 
must keen both these ends in view. 

I shall not attempt to give you definite directions as to the mode 
in which you shall govern your school, for this I believe to be im- 
practicable. The power of control must be in the teacher, and the 
modes of its manifestation are manifold. Yet a few hints and can- 
tSons may aid you. 

Jl is very desirable that the school-room be quiet. This quietness 
18 :% means for facilitating the work of the school. Yet I have 
knowA teachers who have so far made it an end that their schools 
w^re suggestive not of the concentrated energy of effective work 
. but>rather of the stillness of death. Such tQachers often have a 
, long list vof penalties for as long a list of offences against silence. If 
the pupil drops a pencil, or rustles a leaf, or moves a foot, down goes 
the bla<)k mark. At last the poor victim comes to concentrate so 
much:»of. his mental energy on keeping still that he has little left ibr 
study* Nature takes her revenge for the violation of her laws. 
3uch schools ace poor schools. 

But be very. careful lest you swing to the other extreme. Re- 

, member th^t a, noisy school is a poor school too. In teaching, as in 

..all things ^Ise, .we should strive for the golden mean. What shall be 

'^our standi? .Not the silence of death, but the quietness of 

4lUentive, effistctiye jrork and of good breeding. Before commencing 
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toy exercise be sure that yoar pupils are all ready for the work in 
order at that time, and see to it that all, during the time, devote 
themselves to the duty of the hour. This general direction will, in 
most cases, be a sufficient guide. All whispering, all unnecessary or 
Duasnal noise, distracts attention, and all intelligent pupils may soon 
be led to see that these should not be allowed, that for their own 
good, in their own self-defense, they must insist that all strive to at- 
tain your standard. 

But the school is not a mere intellectual mill. It is to be judged 
Dot by its attainment of intellectual results alone, but by its results 
in the formation of character. This work of the school is too broad 
and too complex for exhaustive treatment here, but it may be 
touched upon one side. I have said that you should aim to secure 
the quietness of good breeding. It is well to keep this constantly 
in view. In some schools the uproar during recesses, and for some 
time before the commencment of the session and after its close, is 
intolerable. Such schools are places not for the training of ladies 
and gentlemen, but for the training of boors. The roughness, and 
radeness, and coarseness, characterizing th6 intercourse between 
boys and girls in school, is sometimes such as to make the school a 
nuisance. So far as you allow this you are a missionary of evil and 
not of good. Aim to cultivate, at all times, in and around your 
school-room, that quietness, that mutual deference and respect be- 
tween the sexes, which is characteristic of the intercourse of ladies, 
and gentlemen in good society, and you will seldom fail to attain tbQ 
end which you seek. 

A word as to the mode of securing these results may aid yoii« 
You are training pupils for the responsible duties of American citi- 
zenship. Adopt your modes to this end. The school is not a fami- 
ly. It stands between the family and the world, and takes its pupils 
from the home to prepare them for a broader sphere of action, It is 
not itself a republic, but upon it the republic rests. The enda of 
school government, if we do not look beyond the school-room, may 
be attained in various ways, one about as good as another ; but if 
we consider it as a moans to the £>i*Qiation of character, as a mode 
of training for the duties of republican citizenship, the case becomes 
quite different. Ton muat develop in your pupils the power of self- 
control. At first, whilei t^e^ lack t^^s power, they mast be made to. 
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yield to your will, and your fitness for your work will be especially 
sbown by your ability, wbilo governing them, to so educate their 
reason and tbeir will that they can well govern themselves. But be 
sure you do not lay down the reins too soon, nor place them bejond 
your reach, A school half governed is really not governed. Re- 
member, then, to exact prompt and implicit obedience to every de- 
mand which you find it necessary to make, but let the number of 
these be as few as possible, and make them such in character and in 
terms that your pupils will perceive your aim to be their good, and 
not the gratification of your own selfishness or love of ease. Sjm* 
pathize with your pupils. Learn to see id each boy or girl the fii- 
ture man or woman ; in yourself one of the chief factors in bringing 
about that most wonderful of all results, the development of a hu- 
man soul, richly cultured and self-controlled. Do not dwell too 
much upon your perplexities, — ^these are common to all vocation& 
Try to realize the almost infinite possibilities of your work, and yoo 
will come to rule your pupils with their joyful consent, and by a 
right of a divinity higher than any that did ever 'hedge a king.^ 

& c. B. 



OOTTBSE OF STTTDT. 




R£QTJ£NT demands are made for courses of study fx 
graded schools. This is surely a good sign, for when 
schools are judiciously graded they are taught at less ex- 
pense, comparatively, and are in every way more efficient 
for good. We publisb below a detailed course recently adopted for 
the public schools of Portland. A few of the rules and regulations 
are given to ex.plain the general plan of grading and classification. 

I, The Primary Schools form the lowest grade in the system of 
public instruction established in this city, and in them shall be 
taught the rudiments of an English education. 

il. Each school shall be divided into six classes and no more, cer 
Teaponding to the yearly divisions of the six years' course. 

Ill, The regular promotio7is of scholnra from class to class riiall 
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be made at tho commencement of each school year; and deserving 
icholars may be promoted at such other times as in the opinion of 
(he principal of each school may seem expedient. 

IV, The principal of each school shall exercise a careful supervis- 
ion over the whole school, and shall acquaint herself with the condi- 
tion and progress of eac/i class by personal examination of the same 
at least once a month throughout the school year. 

y. Principals of each school will be held responsible for the strict 
enforcement of all regulations, whether general or special, affecting 
their respective schools. 



YIII. Teachers shall give particular attention to the physical cnl- 
tare and comfort of the pupils under their care ; frequent changes 
of position shall be allowed, and the temperature of the school-room 
shall be carefully attended to. 

IX. School gymnastics shall be practiced daHy in all rooms, ac- 
cording to the system developed in Mason's ' Manual of Oymnastio 
Exercises,' at such times as may be found most convenient^ but in 
the lower rooms not less than four times each day. 

X. The systems of instruction developed in the text-books in use 
shall be strictly followed. 

XI. Special attention shall be given to written exercises in spell- 
ing, — and phonic spelling shall be taught in all classes. 

XII. Instruction in geography shall be in the main orcUy accom- 
panied with general drill on the maps, and occasional exercises in 
simple map-drawing. 

XIII. Oral instruction shall be made a prominent feature in the 
primary school course. Charts, maps, objects, numeral frames, and 
other aids to teaching shall be systematically employed. 

The following programme of studies and school exercises shall be 
observed in the several classes of the primary schools. 

Sixth Class— {First yea/r). 

BOOKS. 

Independent First Reader. Slates. Numeral Frame. Boston 
Primnry School Tablets. Mason's Manual of Gymnastic Exercises. 
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STUDDCS. 

Indspendkht Fibst Readsr. — Carefbl training and drill to the 
50th page, special attention being given to correct articalation, with 
occasional reading of selections from subsequent pages. The words 
in colamns to be spelled, both by letter and sound; also words se- 
lected from the reading lessons. 

Boston Pbimaby School Tablets. — No. 11, — ^the words and ele- 
mentary sounds repeated after the teacher. No. 1, — ^the name and 
sound of each letter, including the long and short sound of each 
Yowel. No. 15, — ^to be read and spelled by letters and by sonnd, 
and read by calling the words at sight. No. 16, — ^to be read hj 
spelling, and calling the words at sight, with oral lessons on the 
meaning of the sentences. No. 13, — to be spelled hy sounds, Nos 
9 and 10, — to be used in reviewing the alphabet, for variety of forms 
of letters. No. 5, — ^the pupil to name and point out the lines and 
plane figures. No. 2, — ^analyze the forms of the capitals, and tell 
what lines compose each. 

Slatbs. — Write the small letters and dHito straight lines and reo- 
tilinear figures. 

NuicBEBS. — ^Develop the idea of numbers to ten, by the use of 
objects. Count to 100 on the numeral frame. 

MoBALS AND Mannebs. — ^Repeat verses and maxims and illustrate 
by anecdotes and examples. 

Obal Lessoks. — On size, form, and color, illustrated by objects in 
the school-room, also upon common plants and animals, illustrated 
by the objects themselves or by pictures. 

Physical and Vocal Exebcises.— From three to five minutes at 
a time, not less than four times a day, or whenever the children may 
become restless from the restrdnts of study. 

Mason's Manual of Gymnastic Exebcises shall be used in aU 
classes of primary schools. 

Fifth Class— {Second year). 

BOOKS. 

Independent Second Reader. Remainder like Sixth Class. 

STUDIES. 

Independent Second Readeb. — Careful training and drill to the 
108th page, with occasional reading of selections from subsequent 
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pag«8. Attention to correct articulation and frequent conversations 
OD the subjects of the reading lessons. 

Boston Paimabt School Tablets. — Review the exercises pre- 
scribed for Sixth Class. No. 19, — entire. No. 20, — ^to L. No. 6, — 
name and point ont the figures and their parts. No. 14, — syllables 
to be spelled by sound. 

SpELLmG of selected words by sounds and the words in the read- 
ing lesson by letter. 

Slates. — Write small letters and short words from black-board, 
and draw straight and curved lines and curvilinear figures. 

Abithmetig. — Counting forward and backward, by twos, threes, 
fours, and fives, to fifty, with numeral frame. Heading at sight, and 
writing numbers of three figures, and Roman numerals to fifty. 

Morals and Manners. — Repeating verses and maxims. 

Oral Lessons. — ^On form, parts, colors, and uses of common 
things. 

Vocal and Physical Exercises. — According to Manual. 

Fourth Class — {Third year). 

BOOKS. 

Independent Third Reader. Hagar's Primary Arithmetic. Re- 
mainder like preceding classes. 

studies. 

Independent Third Readeb. — Careful drill on Part Firsts with 
occasional selections, as far as page 129, of Part Second. Special at- 
tion to articulation and the meaning of what is read. 

Boston Pbihabt School Tablets. — ^Nos. 5 and 6, — ^reviewed 
with description or analysis of the lines and figures. Nos. 11, 13, 
and 14, reviewed. Nos. 12 and 20, to be thoroughly learned. Nos. 
17 and 18, — names of the punctuation marks. 

Spelling. — ^Both oral and written, words from reading lessons by 
sounds and letters. 

Wbiting. — Capital letters, words and short sentences, with 
Dbawtng continued as before. 

Abithuetic. — Hagar's Primary to page 52. The four simple 
mles, developed by the use of the numeral frame^ and illustrated by 
objects. Reading and writing Arabic figures to two thousand, and 
Soman numerals to one hundred. 
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Oral Ikstbvction. — ^Aoimals, plants, and minerals. Qoalitlet of 
common things iUustrated by eaperiment. 
MoBALB AND Manners. — Repeating verses and maxims. 
Vocal and Physical Exercises. — ^Aooording to Manual. 

Third Class— (Fourth year). 

BOOKS. 

Same as preceding classes. 

STUDIES. 

Independent Third Reader. — Firet Part reviewed and book 
completed, with attention to emphasis and conversations on the 
meaning of what is read. Punctuation and the most common ab- 
breviations explained. Frequent exercises in ennnciation of difficult 
combinations of elementary sounds. 

Boston Primart School Tablets. — Nos. 5, 6, 11, 12, IS, 14, and 
20, reviewed. No. 3. No. 18, — i^e of punctuation marks com- 
menced. 

Spelling. — As in Fourth Class. 

Writing. — Short sentences from dictation, and Drawing as be 
fore. 

Arith3£etic. — Hagar*s Primary completed, with simple exercises 
on the slate. Frequent exercises and drill in the combinations of 
small numbers. 

Oral Instruction. — TJpoo common things, as above, and the 
functions of the senses. 

Morals and Manners. — Aa in Fourth Class. 

Vocal and Physical Exeecises. — ^According to ManuaL 

Second Class — {Fijth year). 

BOOKS. 

Independent Fouilh Reader. Hagar's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Cards, Ist Series. Remainder as in preced- 
ing classes. 

STUDIES. 

Independent Fourth Reader. — To the 158th page with carefid 
driU on Part First. Conversations on the meaning of what is read. 

Philbrick's Charts. — Nos. 8, 6, 6, 11, 12, and 18, — ^reviewed. 
2^0. 7, — drawing and oral lessons on the objects represented. No. 
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18,— ases and definitions of points and marks learned and applied in 
Nading lessons. 

Spelling. — Oral and written, — difficalt words by sounds as well 
uleUer, 

Wbitikg. — Ab in Fourth Class, with attention to punctuation and 
QBe of capitals. 

Dbawikg. — Bartholomew's Cards, Ist Series. 

Abithuetic. — Hagar's £lem^ntary to page 92, taking up cUl the 
exercises, both mental and written, with frequent exercises in rapid 
combinations of small numbers. Teachers will carefully follow the 
methods of the author, and give critical attention to his suggestions 
on page 4. 

Oral Instbuction. — In Elementary Geography, without use of 
text-book in class, the most common phenomena of nature explained, 
together with lessons on the human frame. 

Mannsbs, Mobals, and Vocal and Physical Exsbcisbs, as be- 
fore. 

First Class — (Sixthyear). 

books. 

Spencerian Writing Books. Bartholomew's Drawing Cards, 2d 
Series. Guyot's Elementary Geography. Remainder as in preced« 
iog classes. 

STUDIES. 

Independent Foubth Headeb. — Completed, with paiticular at- 
tention to ea^ession and vocal culture^ also questions on punctuch 
tioriy use of capitals, and meaning of abbreviations, 

Boston Pbimaby School Tablets. — Review all those used in 
previous classes. Frequent drill on No. 12. No. 8, — drawing and 
oral lessons on the objects represented. 

Spblling. — As before, with increased attention to written spell- 
ing, with short sentences from dictation. 

Wbiting. — Under special teacher. 

Dbawing. — Bartholomew's Cards, 2d Series. 

Abithmbtic. — Hagar's Elementary continued, with theory of 
fractions developed by use of objects, to page 174, and thorough re- 
view of subject so far as studied. 
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Geoobaphy. — Guyot^s Elementary, to be re(zd (not Btndied) and 
made sabject of conversational illastrations, witb general drill oo 
maps, and simple map drawing. 

First Lessons in Composition. — Short stories and anecdotes, to 
be written in the pupiFs own words, as first told or read by the 
teacher, twice a week. 

Obal Instbuction. — ^In weights, measures, trades, and occopa- 
tions. 

MoBALS, MannebsI and Vocal and Physical Exbbcisbs oon- 
tinned as before. 

[Grammar School Coarse will appear next month.] 




^ 



THE OBianr of abithhetio. 



T is very probable that the first man had some method o^ 
making calculations, and about two thousand years after, 
when the plan was laid for building a great city and a tow- 
er whose top should touch the clouds, it is not unlikely 
that accurate computations were made. Josephus and some other 
writers give Abraham, who lived a century later, the honor of hav- 
ing made the first use of numbers. 

The Hebrews used the first letter of their alphabet for one, the 
second for two, and so on ; the Greeks did nearly the same. The 
Romans made an improvement on these methods by using only 
seven of their letters ; and other methods have been used by differ- 
ent nations. 

Now while it is evident all people have had some means of mak- 
ing calculations, the questions which interest us most are in regard 
to the time, place, and manner of the origin of the ten characters 
now used in arithmetical computations nearly all over the world. 
This method of notation is called the Arabic, not because it origi- 
nated with the Arabs, but because it was made known to the world 
through them. 

The Arabs obtained their knowledge of these characters from the 
Hindoos, and it cannot be traced beyond this people, nor can we 
learn of any use being made of them before the year 700. This 
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method was in general use araong the Arabs a few years later, and 
was introduced among the French in the year 970. The English 
commenced to use figures about the year 1150, and since that time 
their use has rapidly increased. 

The Hindoos do not claim to have invented figures, but sajT this 
knowledge was given them by God. It is probable that they made 
these characters at first entirely of straight lines combined in vari- 
oas ways. Though these have been used for nearly twelve centu- 
ries, and the style of making th'em has often changed, wo can still 
see what was the original form. Many of the straight lines have 
given place to curves which are more easily and rapidly made ; a few 
carves have been added, and most of the characters are now made 
without raising the pen or pencil. 

As nearly as we can judge they were first made like the follow-* 
ing: 

|- = Li=;-9OO|0 

_J D ^ O O '"• 

As they were to have but ten of these characters, when the tenth 
was reached they had got once round ; hence they used for that fig- 
ure the figure one and a round character, meaning once round. The 
idea of having ten characters was doubtless suggested to them by 
the number of figures. 

For a time ten was the highest number. Then the figures were 
combined and higher numbers expressed. The term eleven is de- 
rived from one left after ten, and twelve from two left after ten. 
Thirteenj fourteen J fifteeny sixteen^ seventeen^ eighteen^ nineteen are 
derived from three and ten, four and ten, etc. Twenty y thirty ^ forty ^ 
fiftyi iixty^ seventy^ eighty, and ninety are from three tens, four tens, 
etc. f w. H. M. 



It was a very touching incident, that of the little school girl who 
refused to define the word clown as * a low, vulgar fellow,' and for 
her stubbornness was punished with the ferule and detained in play 
hours, all to no reformatory end. The little child's father proved to 
be a down in a circus. 
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A BEGETATIOI DT HISTOST. 




HE afternoon snn lies brightly in my flcbool-room windows, 
l^he click of pencil and flatter of leaves pleasantly break 
the quiet, while the clock ticks on to three. Come, sit at 
my table while my history class recites. Yon may ask all 
(he questions yon like. This must be a great indncement, espedally 
when I tell you that with all patience I will answer. 

My class is long, simply because the seats are, and not because the 
numbers are large, for there are only fifteen boys and girls in it 
Do you ever feel a strong desire to drop a word in your nei^hboi^s 
ear, when it is conveniently close? I do, so I take the precaution 
to put as wide a space as may be between lips and ears. 
' Is it an oral lesson ? I seie there are no books in class.' 
No; we use Anderson's General History, but always have the 
books nt the desk. Nothing is more embarrassing than books, es- 
pecially to lazy teachers and scholars. George, what is the subject 
of the remote review to-night? * Persian War and Alexander'B 
Campaign.' Lucy, when, where, and by whom was this war carried 
on? * It was carried on from B. C. 500 to 449 by the Persians 
against the Greeks ; first in Greece, then in Persia.' Cora, step to 
the map, and locate these countries. 'The Persian Empire extended 
from the j^gean Sea to the Euphrates River.' Greece, or Hellas, 
was the name given the southern and most eastern peninsula of £a- 
rope.' 
* Do you always use the map in the geographical questions ? ' 
Not always; but I do require the location, as related to other 
places. One of my boys said to me the other day, when called upon 
to go to the map, 'I can hardly judge where the places are, this map 
is so much larger than the one in my book.' Evidently, dots and 
crooked lines, in the middle, top, or comer, were the whole of the 
thing to him. This, — ^the what, when, and where, — is the backbone 
of the topic ; and when once it is learned, the members can be easi* 
ly added. Henry, write at the board the tabular view of this war. 
While that is being done, Cora, put upon this board the dates in the 
life of Alexander. 
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*Do you require the date?' 

Host certaiuly. I find no difficulty in Becuring a thorough famil* 
iarity with the more important ones. It does seem essential to an 
accarate knowledge of history that the time, as well as the event, be 
known. We are constantly reviewing, such as the time of founding 
an empire, or the overthrow of a power, the beginnbg of a dynasty 
or establishing of republics. 

Cora is through. Let us see what my class can do with these. 
Flora, take the first. *B. C. 357, Alexander was born;' ^386, he as* 
oended the throne of Macedonia;' *334, he begun his expedition, 
met and defeated the Persians at Granicus River;' *333, he again 
defeated the Persians under Darius at Issus, which completed the 
subjugation of Asia Minor;' *332, at the siege of Tyre, he subdued 
Phoenicia;' * 331, having received the submission of Egypt, he re- 
tamed, crossed the Euphrates, fought the battle of Arbela, which 
completed the overthrow of the Persian Empire;' *328, he cdn- 
quered the Scythians and Bactrians, and married Roxana;' ^323, he 
died at Babylon.' This is a kind of chronological gymnastics not 
used every day, by any means. Sometimes we follow the events by 
canse and effect, and sometimes we talk of the man himself. The 
aim is at each review to awaken some new thoughts, as well as fix 
the facts already learned. * 

Henry is ready for us. Read your work. 



B. c. 

600 

402 



490 
480 

u 



470 

u 



462 
440 



TABULA.B VIEW OF PBBSIAN WA& 

Causes. 

£zi>editioi]8 into Greece. 
First under Mardonius. 

Wrecked. 
Second under Datis. 

Battle of Maratlion 
Third under Xerxes. 
Battle of Thertnopyls. 

** Salamis. 
Athens taken. 
Battle of Piatssa. 
*^ Mycale. 

Expeditions into Persia. 
First under Pausanias. 
Greek cities retaken. 
Second under Aristides. 

No engagements. 
Third under Cimon. 
Battle of Eurymedon River. 
Siege of Citium. 
Close of War. 



This analysis is given at the board before the lesson is learned at 
all, and copied into the topic-book, with which each scholar is pro- 
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vided. Sach a brief is convenient for our repeated reviews, and is 
indispensable in the written examination. Abont ten or fifteen min- 
utes ai*e spent in review of this kind, before the special lesson is 
taken up. This lesson, besides the three pages in advance, has an 
immediate review of the previous day's work, and each pupil holds 
himself ready on any topic in the section. The dates of the section 
furnish the material for constant blackboard drill. In this part of 
the work I adopt various methods, such as asking some one in the 
class to give a number of dates for the others to fill tjie events, or 
naming the events to give the date. The work is carefully looked 
over, and all necessary corrections made. 

Abbie, what is the topic in advance to-day? *The Panic Wars. 
Write the tabular view. Eittie, locate and give brief sketch of 
Rome and Carthage. Use your own language, Eittie, and be very 
prompt. 

^ You do not exact a verbatim recitation? ' 

By no means. I always encourage the pupil to tell the fact in hia 
own language, even if at first it is at the sacrifice of good diction. 
Eva, give the points in the first war. * Causes, expeditions of the 
Romans, the patriotism of Regulus, and terms of peace.' 

Ransom, I think you have a short exercise on Regulus to read. 
Let us hear it. * 

*How often do you have these written exercises?* 

If topics present themselves, every evening ; if not, less frequent- 
ly. Ida, what noted general in this war ? * Hamilcar.' What were 
his feelings towards Rome ? * He hated them, and, finding he could 
not conquer them before he died, he made his son swear on the altar 
eternal enmity to the Romans.' Libbie, step to the board and write 
what came of HannibaPs oath. Who were some of the Roman 
commanders in the second war? 'Fabius Maximns was dictator; 
Scipio, Varrio, Marcellus were among the consuls.' Dora, give the 
battles in which the Romans were defeated. ' 218, Ticinus and Tre- 
bia; 217, Trasimenus; 216, Cannae.' Oliver, name their victories. 
*206, they retook Spain ; 212, Syracuse; 206, won the battle of Me- 
taurus River; and 202, IJtica and Zama.' John, what were the 
terms of peace ? * The Carthaginians had to give up their prisonen 
and fieets, pay the expenses of the war, and agree to undertake no 
war without the consent of the Romans.' 
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Generally, at this point I call for the full recitation of the topic; 
bat we shall not have time for that to-day. Let us listen to whal 
Libbie thinks of HannibaPs oath. *I think the oath made him a 
great general. The Carthaginians lost their independence by it, and 
Hannibal lost his country and his life.' Libbie, what makes yoa 
think it made Hannibal a great general? *If he hadn't sworn to 
conquer the Bomans, I don't think he would have studied and 
planned so hard to do it.' Well, he did not conquer them ; what 
makes you think he was a great general? * Because his march 
through Spain and Italy was victorious at every step.' But he did 
not take Rome. ' It is thought he might have done so, if he had 
marched directly there, instead of going into winter-quartera at 
Capua.' I see you are his champion. That will do. 

Lucy, state what were the consequences of these three wars to 
Carthage. * By the first Carthage lost her foreign territory, but re- 
mained independent. The second reduced it to an ally of Rome, 
but left the government free. The third destroyed the city, and 
made the country a province under Roman governors.' 

That is good. Class excused. 

*Can you always secure attention ?' 

I seldom have any trouble in that respect, but if I do, I always 
charge it to myself. I find that, if I am animated and rapid in the 
questions, the answers are so too. This is, with me at least, a much 
surer way than repeated, ' Give attention.' 

We shall continue this exercise through the year. If yon are in- 
terested, come in again. Good-night. — Julia A. Kingy in Michigan 
Teacher. 



The University of Strasburg is in luck. Dr. Lowbnpield, the bi- 
ographer of HuMBOLT, has succeeded in purchasing for it the whole 
scientific apparatus and all the instruments which belonged to the 
great scholar and philosopher at the time of his death. As this col- 
lection is said to be one of the most valuable in the world, it is doubly 
desirable— because of its intrinsic worth, and also of the associations 
connected with it. 



NuBTUBB your mind with great thoughts. To believe in the heroic 
makes heroes. 
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What a Bund Man Sats He Can Sbb. — ^Whether within s 
house, in the open air, whether walking or standing still, I can tell^ 
though quite blind, when I am opposite an object, and can peroeive 
whether it be tail* or short, slender or bulky. I can also detect 
whether it be a solitary object or a continuous fence, whether it be a 
close fence or composed of open rails, and often whether it be i^ 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I caoDO^ 
usually perceive objects if much lower than my shoulders, but some- 
times very low objects can be detected. This may depend on the 
nature of the objects, or on some abnormal state of the atmosphere. 
The currents of air can have nothing to do with this power, as the 
state of the wind does not directly affect it; the sense of hearing 
has nothing to do with it, as when snow lies thick on the ground 
objects are more distinct, although the foot-fall cannot be heard. I 
seem to perceive objects through the skin of my face, and to haTe 
the impressions directly transmitted to the brain. The pnly part of 
my body possessing this power is my face ; this I have ascertained 
by suitable experiments. Stopping my' eara does not interfere with 
it, but covering my face with a thick veil destroys it altogether. 
None of the five senses have anything to do with the existence of 
this power, and the circumstances above named induce me to call 
this unrecognized sense by the name of 'Facial Perception.* 



Waking Them TJp. — ^President Angell said a good thing at a 
Convention of County Superintendents at Lansing, Michigan, to the 
effect that the power of making children discover themselves be- 
longs to the school-masters ; and he illustrated this theory by liken- 
ing the teacher to the powder and ball touched off behind an inert 
body. Some people require to be waked up by the summary pro- 
cess, — a small explosion about their eara sets them off into new 
channels, and they are all the better for the exercise. There are 
many useful projects which lie dormant for yeara until some enter- 
prising spirit takes them in hand, determined, at the risk of being re- 
garded as a bore, that he will be heard, — and if his faith be founded 
upon reason he secures a hearing at last, by dint of iteration and re- 
iteration. 
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SHALL THE DI8TBI0T 8TSTEK BE ABOLISHED? 



I 



ERHAPS it is well for us at this time to canvass this qaes* 
tion somewhat, and by discussion its merits and dementi 
may be made apparent. If it is just the thing for us, — if it 
is the only practicable, and the best, we want to know it, 
and be able by thus knowing its strong points to defend it when as* 
tailed. But if upon examination it shall be found wanting, — if it 
has outlived its usefulness, — if it is unfair and unjust in its working, 
we want also to know that, and knowing, act nnderstandiugly in our 
endeavors for its supplanting by something else better. 

Our school history is identical with that of Massachusetts up to 1820, 
when we became a State. From the earliest times of this history 
till 1817 districts were appendages of the town system, and not till 
1800 were district meetings known. Not till 1827 were they em- 
powered to employ teachers. In 1817 they were made corporations 
in name, and authorized to sue and be sued, and empowered to elect 
prudential committees, and to have the care and oversight of the 
school-houses, utensils, fuel, etc. Really the district system is a 
modern innovation, invested with no * ancient privileges,' and has, 
therefore, none to lose. It came in at a time when* our rural towns 
were densely populated with scholars, and it worked well ; at least 
fiir better than now. 

What is a school district? It is a portion of a town with the in- 
babitanta theroon, set off by vote of tho town, and liable to be 
changed or abolished by the same. It has oeitain nghts and immu- 
nities of its own. It is a corporation, independent in its local affairs 
to a large extent. It is confined by metes and bounds as arbitrary 
as those of towns and of counties. It has power to locate, build, 
and repair a suitable school-house for its wants, the school being 
maintained and inspected by tho town. It has power to raise money 
tor erecting, repairing, and furnishing the sdrool-house, both on polls 
of its residents and their property. It has the expending of its pro- 
portional part of the school-money or fund, or both, drawing 'to 
•much per capiia i^x each acholar joniuntfrated within its limits. It 

5 
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hires the teachers through its agent, sahject to acceptation by the 
town, through its school committee. If the district neglect any of 
its duties the town ms^ fulfill them, and tax the inhabitants of sugIi 
careless district for necessary expenditures. 

Behind the distinct, prompting it to duty, holding it together, 
making up its defects and short comings, is the town. The district, 
at best, is but a feeble corporation, a useless hamper, and a worn out 
appendage that never was called for, never needed, and never will 
bo useful. In the district system the town is the * power behind the 
throne,' — ^is greater than the throne, — and deserves pre-eminence. 

We now propose to show some of the reasons why the district 
system should be abolished. They are many and weighty, and we 
can hope but to briefly present some of the more prominent. 

First. JBecaicse of its unfairness. We find towns cut up into 
many districts, of which ten to each rural town in Maine will not be 
an unfair average. These vary in number of scholars, — ^hardly any 
two in the same town will be alike. We shall find one district with 
perhaps one hundred pupils; another with seventy-five; another 
with fifty ; and a fourth with but twenty-five. These we will call 
districts No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, respectively. Each district is apportioned 
money according to the number of pupils in it, and this money is 
raised by taxation of the whole town equally. In district No. 4, 
with but twenty-five scholars, are wealthy men with large farms,— 
hence thinly Settled and consequent small number of scholars. 
These men all pay large taxes, and in return get but one-fourth of 
the schooling, or benefit of only one-fourth of the expenditure of 
money that <li8trict No. 1 gets with its small farms, property, and 
valuation, but four times the number of pupils. No. 1 is thick set- 
tled, most of its inhabitants poor, consequently pays but a small tax, 
but gets four times as much schooling as No. 4 with all its wealth. 
Is this fair? 

Each scholar should have the same public school privileges. Be- 
cause his lot is cast in a small district, for which he is not to blame, 
should be no bar to his rights. Because his parents are poor should 
not cause him to forego the benefits of the schools. Under the dis- 
trict system it is impossible to have fairness or equality. The schol- 
ar's location determines his amount of school privileges. Is this in 
accordance with our ideas of justice or life under Republican gov- 
•emment? 
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Another injustice and unfairaess arises from incompetency of 

agents and Inkewarmness of parents, and the scholar is the sufferer. 

Look ahoat you and see what pleasant places our pupils have for 
school-rooms. See the dearth of maps, charts, globes, everything 
suggestive o^ or aids to, educational progress. When the towns 
control the houses, and the school interests are placed in the hands 
of its committee, chosen with especial reference to their peculiar fit- 
ness, men who understand these vital points, and who are laboring 
for progress, then will we see a vast change for the better. Then 
shall we eee the * penny wise and pound foolish ' old fogy usages of 
defanct districtism uprooted and shelved, we hope, forever. It is 
one object, assuredly, for educational associations to strive for, — the 
greatest good to the greatest number, — without partiality, and with- 
out favoritism. 

Go into any district school almost, and observe the sad short com- 
ings of the district system, and unless you are hopelessly grounded 
on the sands of prejudice you must become thoroughly convinced. 

Second. Hecause of its usdessnesa. It involves a vast deal of 
lamber and machinery bunglingly made, and which runs with such 
friction that from fifty to seventy-five per cent of the force (money) 
b lost that is applied. When the town, at its annual meeting, can 
do all necessary legislation, thus saving several district meetings in 
each district, which are usually baiTen of results except the selling 
of the teacher and fuel to the lowest bidder, certainly time, which 
the philosopher tells us is money, would be saved. About all the 
use the district system is, so far as my observation goes, is to foster 
and keep alive neighborhood quarrels and jealousies that would oth- 
erwise die out and leave the community harmonious. 

It divides towns up into small sections, and hence more school- 
houses have to be maintained than are really necessary. Hardly a 
town in my knowledge has its school-houses located at convenient 
points, or has no more than is actually necessary. Many towns, 
were the district system abolished, would save the cost and repair of 
several houses, and having less could, with no more cost, have far 
better than now. 

Why should we retain a useless appendage to our educational 
forces? Why should we not cast off the fetters it imposes and 
adopt something better? We shoa'd be nineteenth century men in 
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edacntioD as well bb in other things. Our leading towns have abol- 
ished it, — even our smart rural towns, — ^and find great profit accrues 
thereby. Could you induce them to go back, think you, after having 
tasted the joys of liaving been redeemed, and the pleasures of true 
progress? Try it and be satisfied. 

It is hard moving the masses out of the ruts in which some are 
hopelessly stuck. They do not take kindlj^ to being switched off on 
a new track, even if better and easier of grade. They agree perfect- 
ly with the poet^s desciiptiou : 

* For we 9xt the same our fathers have been; 
We see the same sights our fathers have seen ; 
We drink the same stream, and see the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run.' 

Third. Because of its hindrance to progress. There it stands 
and defies tinkering. Its supportera run into it as into a strong tow- 
er aud defy innovations for good. From it they make sallies npon 
the advanced line of improvement, and fall with crushing weight in 
heavy columns of ^ ignoi*anco and main strerigtli ' upon the works of 
the progressionists. Glance over the educational history of the last 
ten years and see the efforts that have been made and the defeats 
sustained, all directly traceable to the superanuated, yet nevertheless 
powciful, prestige of the district system. We can never hope for 
uniformity and economy in school-books, equality and justness in 
school expenditure^ or a general advance in the whole line of educa- 
tional progress, till the citadel of ' good enough as it is,' or, in other 
words, the district system, is abolished. In this town four school- 
houses, rightly located, would accommodate as well as the seven now 
do under the present system. This would add three-sevenths to the 
length, value, and effectiveness of our public schools. In other 
towns about the same saving would be made. Is it not worth striv- 
ing for? It does seem as though 'politicjU expediency' might be 
laid aside, if laid aside it must be, in order to develop our educa- 
tional necessities toward fulfillment. But must we acknowledge the 
party in power incompetent, or stubborn enough to disregard the 
united voice of our school officera and our educators, nine-tenths of 
whioh belong to tliis same political paily? Must we, as did the 
temperance men a iew yeai-s ago, when stifled in the State conven- 
^OBiitlieiir-olaiios <aad consequences disregarded, run candidates of 
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onr own, and by such decided demonstrations bring Hhie powers that 
be' to a sense of duty and danger? But excuse my digression, and 
the bad taste, perhaps, that led tlie introduction of political queries 
here. Point me to one improvement made in our system, — during 
the time it has existed, — just one single, solitary instance. True it 
is that innovations have been tried, but ere they were fairly inaugu- 
rated, or had time to bear fruits expected, or promised, down upon 
them came this old district system,— -close construction spirit, — and 
swept them away. Is not this true, and is this not its history in a 
nntshell ? Under it teachers may never hope for better pay, nor th^ 
people for better teachers. Under it is fastened the utmost incom- 
petency and the worst favoritism. From its inherent nature it can- 
not be otherwise. So long as we continue it we are working against 
oar best interests, and against the welfare of our children. So long 
M it remains our noble State of Maine will labor under an ineubuSb 

In conclusion let me fortify my three salient points against coutin- 
oation of the district system by other minor ones hardly less iropor* 
tsnt It fosters 

Poor School-houses. ^ District Quarrels. 

Poor Schools. Needless Expenses. 

Short Schools^ Poor Teachers. 

Unfair Advantages. Favoritism. 

Incompetency. Un uniformity of Text Books. 

Enough faults to condemn it over and over again by every true 
fiiend of progress. j. w. lano. 



The English national anthem, *God Save the King,' was com- 
posed upon the occasion of the escape of James I. from the Qua* 
powder Plot. The author was born in Somereetshire in 1563, and 
died abroad, at Anvers, March 12, 1628. He was named John Bull,, 
and so great was the popularity of the ode, that his name has be- 
come the nickname gloried in by his countrymen. 



WoMAw's Work and Woman's Pay. — *The San Francisco Board 
of Education has increased the salaries of numerous lady teachers in 
accordance with a State law, decreeing that masculine and feminine 
teachers shall receive equal pay for equal labor.' 
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LOOAL QEOaMFET. 



^ 



T is the testimony of all who have had much to do in ex- 
amining teachers and schools in this State, that there is 
dense ignorance in local geography. One school supen'is- 
or, in his report last March, says, ^ The teachers who come 
to me for examination are very deficient in local geography. The 
majority are unable to locate, even approximately, twenty-five per 
cent of places as important as Liverpool.' Examinations of teach- 
ers which have been given by the writer, or concerning which he has 
positive knowledge, have given, among other similar results, the fol- 
lowing: Halifax has been located in England, Berlin in Siberia, 
Glasgow in Turkey, Germany in Asia, or if in Europe, south or west 
of France, London south-east of New York, the Volga in Spain, and 
the Pyrenees in Scotland. These answers were given by those who 
were well posted in every other subject taught in our schools. This 
ignorance does not spring from a verbal unfaroiliarity with the 
names of these places, for they have hsA them at their tongue's end 
for years. 

We get from the present method of studying geography about the 
same facility in locating important commercial towns and countries 
understandiugly, as one would get for picking a mau out of a crowd 
because he had seen his name in a newspaper. 

A visitor to a primary school not fifteen miles from Boston, two 
years ago, heard a recitation in geography conducted as follows: 
The one at the head of the class was called up and required to an- 
swer without any map twenty map questions on Africa; at least 
three-fourths of the questions were concerning places wliic|i are 
never mentioned anywhere else than in a geography. The second 
in the class was then asked the same questions, in the same order, 
and so on to the fifteenth and last. Here, too, much was attempted 
and the wrong way was taken, and the same faults characterize the 
teaching in nearly all our schools. 

The object of school instruction in local geography should not be 
to make walking gaaetcers of the children, but to photograph on 
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their roiDds the countries of the earth with a few of the most impor- 
tant towns, rivers, etc^ so that when the name is heard or read the 
place will stand out in view as distinctly as does the position of the 
&Yorite apple-tree in the orchard on the old homestead, when mem- 
ory calls up the scenes of other days. 

To accomplish this result, with the books now in use, is difficult, 

» 

but by no means impossible. Since writing the last sentence the 
number of towns in France and European Turkey, which are given 
in two of the geographies which are in use in the schools of this 
State, have been counted; one gives 113 in France and 60 in Turkey, 
the other 166 in France and 32 in 'Turkey. Is it any wonder that 
confusion is the result of the study of such maps by our children ? 
We want library atlases, of courae, but their place is in the library or 
on the reference table. 

What can be done ? 

Let the teacher, using whatever books the school may have, follow 
a plan similar to that of Fay in his outline. Suppose £urope is the 
subject. 

The teacher, having determined in what order to take up the 
countries, calls his class and conducts the exercise as follows: The 
class have their map open before them. The teacher uses a map, or 
a slip of paper on which he has written what he proposes to give. 
The teacher names the first country to be taken, and the class find it 
on the map and give, after him ; he takes the second in like manner, 
and the third, and then has the class repeat the three, lising the map 
closely all the time; then three more are taken as the first three, and 
then the six reviewed ; then the next two or three, and so on till all 
are taken, being careful that the map is used all the time. Now re- 
view from the beginning from a map which has the divisions into 
countries without the names of the countries. If the teacher can 



get such a map in no other way, let him draw one on the board the 
night before, or have it done. 

Use the same method with the most important rivers and chains 
of mountains, being careful not to t<ake too many. Then take up 
the seas in and around the country ; then twenty of the most impor- 
tant towns. If there is time, follow the same method with the other 
land and water divisions. Let but one lesson a week be given in 
this way to a school^ for twelve weeks, and the result will be io 
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many, if not in most, cases more Talnnble information in local geog- 
raphy than usnally results from the entire common-school course. 

A very important exercise would be one in direction, using Merca- 
tor's Projection, or the next best thing at hand, and always in teach- 
ing when yon cannot do as you would, do as you can, but bo soro 
and dOy ' which when found make a note of.' Choose a few of the 
most important places, as Chicago, Quebec, London, and learn their 
direction from yon and fi*om one another. A few voyages may be 
traced out to great advantage, such as from New York to St. Peters- 
burg, London to Calcutta via Red Sea. 

It is not meant to underrate physical, astronomical, or what re- 
mains of political geography. The most important facts in physical 
geography can be given easily while following Fay's plan in local 
geography, and those in political geography as well. 

No teacher, who desires to accomplish good results in local geog- 
raphy, and to make the study interesting, can make a better invest- 
ment than in purchasing Fay's Great Outline of Geography and the 
atlas accompanying it, and then using as much of the method as he 
can. B. w. 



PoLiTENBSS IN SoHOOL. — It will always bring a rich reward 0/ 
respect to be polite to your pupils. Children relish and appreciate 
an 'if you please' and a 'thank yon,' and it adds to their self-re- 
spect, without which there is no true worth. Give your example to 
your precepts. Children can detect sham as well as grown people, 
and will often notice inconsistencies in walk and conversation that 
older people might pass unobserved. The successful teacher will 
have few rules, and respect them himself. The best is one that chil- 
dren can easily understand, viz.: 'Do right.' Explain what is nght 
on different points, and impress on the children's minds that God al- 
ways sees them, though the teacher may not. Talk to them often 
about their accountability for the gifl of intellect, and you will be 
surprised at the display of conscientiousness ! Encourage their little 
confessions at each evening's report, and yon will see more bright 
&ces than if truth were sacrificed, and the children sent home with 
ill-gotten rewards. Good government is the mainspring to success. 
— liAoa School Journal. 
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FOLmoB nr the oommoh school. 

^ - 

HE mission of the school is said to be two-fold. Its object 
being not only to fit the child for his future business, but 
back of that, and broader than that, to prepare him for cit- 
izenship. The one is designed for the benefit of the child 
bimself, the other comprehends the well-being and safety of the 
State. Now if this be the case why should not the pupil be directly 
instructed in his duties as a voter and an ofiice-holder, as well as pre- 
pared for his duties as a merchant or a mechanic- In other words, 
why should not politics have a place in school as well tn arithmetic? 

It may be said that * there is an abundance of political instruction 
outside. What need of dragging it into the school-room ? Yes, 
but that is the one-sided education of the stump and partisan press, 
given in the shape of arguments to advance some special cause, not 
as impartial instruction in the principles of government. 

*Bnt would not the instruction in the school-room be likely to 
partake of the partisan character?' Not if the teacher did his duty. 
It is easy to indicate a course of instruction in which politics and 
party could be kept apnrt. 

In the first place scholars should have some knowledge of the ma- 
ehinery of government and its workings. They should be made fa- 
miliar with the duties of the principal national. State, and town offi- 
cers, and the manner of election or appointment by which they are 
filled. They have heard of legislative bodies. State and national. 
The powers vested in each branch, the duties and privileges of 
members, parliamentary usages, etc., could be profitably discussed. 
Even before reaching this point the average teacher might find him- 
self obliged to Mook up ' a little. Of course the teacher should not 
attempt to teach a mere series of dry facts. Means of illustration 
are abundant. Many of the scholara have attended the annual 
town-meeting. The proceedings there, the measures discussed and 
voted upon, ofiScers elected, etc., would furnish texts for many in- 
stmctive lesspns. Even the government of the school itself might 
sometimes be used as a means of illustration. But we would not 
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stop here. There are questions now before the country which, in 
some form, some of the older pupils are soon to meet. Without 
partisan teaching of any kind it is the duty of the public school to 
inform them of the nature of those questions. Take, for instance, 
the civil service reform. How many, who gravely discuss the meas- 
ure, are almost wholly misinformed with regard to its provisioDS. 
And yet a simple talk of twenty minutes would fix all its principles 
in the mind of the average boy or girl of fourteen years. 

Now all this need not be given as special instruction, but may be 
taken up incidentally in many cases. In teaching geography, while 
taking up the different countries, the principal points in their gov- 
ernment can be brought out, and contrasted with those of our own. 
In our own country the relation of the national and State govern- 
ments, the manner of elections, direct and indirect, might be 
brought out. Pupils learn that we are a Republic, — a free govern- 
ment. The sense in which the people govern themselves, the ways 
in which the will of the people is made known through those who 
represent them, the means of redress if this will is disregarded, 
could be made clear. 

In taking up arithmetic, the pupil could properly be informed as 
to the nature of commercial questions (for example, that of protec- 
tion and free trade) which are always before the country. 

United States history would furnish many opportunities for this 
incidental instruction. History is interesting to young minds in pro- 
portion as biography is mingled with it. The public men of the pastj 
the motives which seemed to govern them and the measures they ad- 
Yocated, might be discussed. Almost from the birth of the country 
there have been political parties. * When and how were they origi- 
nated?' * What were their distinctive principles?' would be ques- 
tions to be asked and answered. There are questions which have 
agitated the country in the past. Some knowledge of them is nec- 
essary to the underetanding of present issues. These questions 
should be taken up at the proper time. 

Of course anything like an. exhaustive treatment of the subject 
mentioned could not be expected. But the general pnnciples of all 
are simple, and could be underetood even by quite young pui}ik 
Much would depend on the teacher. Without great simplicity of 
language and continual illustration the lessons would be dry indeed. 
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With these reqnisites it would seem that they might be pursned snc- 
cessfally with the older pupils of any ordinary district or grammar 
school. If saccessful, the results of such a course to the pupil 
woald be not only a knowledge of facts^ essential to those who are 
soon to become citizens, but the habit of intelligent thinking on 
questions brought before him. 

It should never be forgotten that politics bnngs its temptations 
with its responsibilities. The slanders, and tricks, and exposures of 
oomiptiou of the late campaign are fresh in our minds. Conscien- 
tious men have been disgusted with such disclosures. Young men 
have been repeatedly warned ' never to meddle with politics.' But 
the affairs of government must be managed. Political corruption 
will not cease because good people choose to ignore politics. On the 
other hand, honesty and ability will be secured in public life, just so 
far as public intelligence appreciates, and public sentiment demands* 
them. 

The teacher, no matter how humble his labors, can do something 
toward biinging about a better order of things. The pupil under 
bis charge cannot lenm too early that the Golden Rule should be 
used in public as well as private life. As the scholar learns how it 
is that he, as a voter, is soon to help govern the country, he should 
be taught in what degree he will be responsible for his country's 
good. He should be taught to substitute for the mischievous max- 
im, ' Airs fair in politics,' the noble words, ^ It is better to be right 
than be president.' 

No matter how simple the language used for this purpose. Per- 
haps the simpler the better. A teacher, talking to a class who were 
sopn to go out from his instruction, said : * Some of you will have 
something to do with politics. You will be tempted to do some 
very mean thing. Now what I want to say is — donH do it! We 
oan never tell just how far the little candle throws its light, and we 
only know that words like these, — which any teacher could use, and 
any child might understand, — are never lost. f. e. c. b. 

MoBi, Japanese Minister, has received details of the new educa- 
tional system of Japan, which embraces the organization of 8 col- 
leges, 256 high schools, and over 53,000 public schools, at which at- 
tendance is to be compulsory for children over six years. 
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THE T£AOH££'B SESFOHSIBILITY FOB TH£ EEAITH OF PUFII8. 

I _ 

3 nlways sorry to hear tencliers deny tlie rwponsibili- 
■ the health of the pupils uiulcr their care. Thntitie 
amount of sickness n Inch previiils among children! 
unuei'niining their constitutions for life, and carrying so 
many of them to their graves before the nge of fifteen years, is all to 
be attributed to miamaniigcment of the school-room is not true; but 
that very much of it may justly he ascribed to that cause is most cer- 
tainly aud emphatically true. So fir as badly constructed school- 
houseii, poor fuel aud heating apparatus, ill-contrived desks and seats, 
anil improper clothing for the school-room are concerned, the teacher 
cannot to any very considerable extent be held immediately respon- 
^ble. If, hdwever, teachei-s are fuUy aware of their injurious effects, 
they ai-e in duty bound to use their inSuence pei-sistently to improve 
such a state of things; and every competent and faithful teacher 
ought to have, and can have, more or less, influence for such an end. 
But there are in the management of the school certain canses of ill- 
health for which the teacher is wholly responsible. We arc com- 
pelled to believe that very many teachei-s are not fully aware of the 
nature and existence of such causes, otherwise they would remove 
them, and not thus become a party to so much injury to tlie public ia 
all after life. Doubtlesi many tenchci-s are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the laws of physiology and hygiene. There are many, too (and 
when will their number be leas), who think the whole duty of the 
teacher consists in hearing recitations and keeping order. But the 
responsibility of looking after the health of pupils belongs to the 
teacher, and it cannot be thrown off*. It Is quite time for those who 
are the daily custodians of our children aud youth to be more alive to 
their responsibility and to act accordingly. But let ns be a little more 
specific. 

One of the most important conations of hcftlih to be attended to 
by the teacher is the quality of the lur breathed by the occupnnta of 
the school-room. It is not necessary to go into a lengthy disqniMtioii 
opon this subject. Our readers know very well that the au: which it 
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exbaled from the Inngs is henvily clmrgcd with ciirbonio acid, a poa* 
sonoas gns, which is soon diffused through the surrounding atmos- 
phere, vitiating the whole. In any ordinary sohool-room, tolerably 
filled with pupils, and with closed doors and windows, the whole at- 
mosphere becomes seriously contaminated in less than an hour. Now 
when such air is taken into the lungs it fails to purify the blood, 
and impure blood when sent to the brain causes headache, drowsi- 
sess and irritability of the nervous- system ; and eventually impairs 
the vitality of the system and its more important organs, and lays 
the foundation of incurable disease. The uncomfortable mood of 
pupilm, and of teaolicrs too, when 'everything goes wrong,' may 
generally bo ascribed to this single cause. Good pure air is a 
very efficient agent of school government. It is the duty of the 
teacher to see that the pupils have it. But very fow school-houses 
are supplied with ventilators; and therefore the teacher must re* 
sort to his ingenuity and good judgment. If no better means are 
tt hand, devote two or three minutes once or twice in each half day 
io changing the air of the room. Open the doors and windows, the 
hitter at the top as well ns at the bottom if possible, tiking care to 
allow pupils to change their position for the time, in order to avoid 
currents of cold air. The time necessary for such an operation is so 
small that it can be no serious interruption to the regular school work. 
Designate certain pupils to peiform the duty, and let it commence 
and close promptly by the bell. The necess always affords an oppor* 
tanity for ventilation in this manner. When the air in a school-room 
is bad, the teacher is largely at fault. 

Inequality of temperature in the school-room is the source of much 
discomfort to pupils, and oftentimes of aggravated disease. The 
hapfiiness and suffering of children are more affected by pliysical 
causes than are those conditions in the case of adults. Pupils find it 
exceedingly difficult to keep their miud upon their studies, or to be 
comfortable, when they are suffering from cold feet, or when the 
diermometcr in winter is at 80° or in summer at 90°. The tempera- 
ture should be kept as uniform as possible, and for this purpose there 
is no sure guide but a thermometer. Our feelings are not to bo re- 
lied upon- in judging of temperature. The same room will seem 
warm to one person, and cold to another. Thermometera are not ex- 
pensive, and if the school authorities will not furnish one, the teach- 
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er will find it for his interest and comfort to obtain one at his own 
expense. 

Bad positions, in sitting and standing, should be carefully watched 
and corrected. They are the frequent cause of curved spines, bow 
legs, contracted chests, and other distortions which are both nnsight- 
ly and injurious. Insist upon it that pupils shall sit and stand erect; 
and if the admonition must be repeated twenty times a day, let it be 
repeated twenty times a day, and if that is not sufficient, we would 
say, with Oliver Twist, — more. 

Vocal gymnastics are now recognized as a means for promoting 
health, and something of the kind should be practiced daily for that 
purpose. If that cannot be done, care should be taken that pupils 
shall not be allowed to speak with their necks and chests com- 
pressed, nor in those tones which are not only disagreeable, but also 
injurious to the throat and lungs. 

It is always imprudent to sit for any length of time with the feet 
wet. Children in that condition should be required to go to the fire 
and dry them. On stormy days, girls who come to school with 
clothing badly wet should be sent home. The practice of wearing 
rubber boots and shoes in school is a bad one for health, and should 
be discouraged. 

Cheeifulness is one of the gi*and promoters of good health. The 
teacher should so order all the exercises of the school-room that 
there shall be no sense of drudgery, no sinking of the spirits, no ex- 
hibitions of cringing fear. The school is not a prison. It should be a 
workshop where animation and industry give a glow to the feeliDgs 
and a thrill to the spirits. In sunshine or in storm, no shadows should 
enter the school-room. The sunshine of cheerfulness should ever 
pervade it, diffusing health, contentment, and happiness. a. p. s. 



A Word to Boys. — ^Boys, did you ever think this world, with all 
its wealth and woe, with all its mines and mountains, oceans, seas, 
and rivers, with all its steamboats, railroads, and telegraphs, with all 
its millions of groping men, and all the science and progress of ages, 
will soon be given over to the boys of the present age, — ^boys like 
you ? Believe it and look abroad upon your inheritance, and get 
ready to enter upon its possession. The presidents, emperors, kings, 
governors, statesmen, philosophers, ministers, teachers, men of the 
future, — all are boys now. 
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GEOaBAFHIOAL TEZT-BOOES. 



VERY progressive teacher will acknowledge that the mass 
of text-books published on geography do not meet the 
wants of our common schools. It may, perhaps, be profit- 
able to notice some of the most common defects in their 
arrangement. 

Tbey contain too much matter. They are geographical reference 
books instead of school text-books. It may be asked <What do 
they contain which might be omitted ? ' I answer, much ; half, yes, 
two-thirds of the towns and rivers given on each map. The de- 
scriptive part of the book is often only a recapitulation of what is, 
or should be, covered by the map questions. The classification is 
not good. The pupils are told that the products of Ohio are com, 
wheat, and oats; those of Indiana, wheat, oats, and com, and those 
of Illinois, oats, corn, and wheat. Why not group the States which 
produce grain together, and also those which produce tobacco, cot- 
ton, etc. ? This would save much trouble, and would be vastly easi- 
er for children to leam. The area and population of each State is 
given, and children are expected to commit these to memory. As if 
it were possible for little children, or even big children, to remember 
the square miles and number of people in every State and Territory 
in the Union I What absurdity I The chief towns are grouped to- 
gether in the descriptive text. This is needless, as these should be 
learned from the map. The natural features of each State are mi- 
nutely described. This also is unnecessary. If pupils have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the surface of a country as a whole, and a minute 
knowledge of their own and neighboring States (which should be 
learned from the teacher and not from the book), it is sufiicient for 
all practical purposes. 

If the above unnecessary matter were omitted, and the outlines of 
history, and interesting descriptions of natural curiosities, etc., were 
sabstituted, the science of geography would charm and cultivate 
young minds, instead of deadening and weakening them, as it now 
often does* The last part of the geography should consist of refer- 
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ence maps, statistical tables, etc. ; from these the scholars, guided by 
the teacher, can gain such specific knowledge as they may need. 

It is to be hoped that some enterpnsing, intelligent person will 
erelong prepare two geographies (that number is sufficient) whloh 
will meet the wants of our schools, and present the stibjcct systemat- 
ically as a science, and not as a mass of geographical patchwork. 

In a future article I propose to present a method by which the 
live teacher can teach geography fiuccessfully with the text-books we 
now have. eliza h. mobton. 



Read an Houb a Dat. — An English paper tells of a lad who, at 
the age of fourteen, was apprenticed to a soap-boiler. One of his 
tesolutions was to read an hour a day, or at least at that rate, and he 
had an old silver watch, Icfl him by his uncle, which he timed his 
reading by. He stayed seven years with his master, and said that 
when he was twenty-one he knew as much as the young sire did. 
Kow let us see how much time he had to read in seven yeara, at the 
rate of an hour a day. It would be 2,555 hours, which, at the rate 
of eight reading houre each day, would be forty-five weeks, equal to 
twelve months, — nearly a year's reading. That time, spent in treas- 
uring up useful knowledge, would pile a very store. Surely it is 
worth trying for. Try what you can do. Begin now. In after 
years you will look back upon the task as the most pleasant aud 
profitable you ever performed. 



Tact. — Love swings on little hinges. It keeps an active little ser- 
vant to do a good deal of its fine work. The name of the little ser- 
vant is tact. Tact is nimble-footed and quick-fingered ; tact sees 
without looking; tact has always a good deal of small change on 
hand ; tact carries no heavy weapons, but can do wonders with a 
sling and stone ; tact never runs his head against a stone-wall ; tact . 
carries a bunch of curious-fashioned keysg which turn all sorts of 
locks. 
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FRATERNIZE. 

Sucn are the peculiar circumstances under which most teachers labor that 
they have little opportunity to see each other when at work, or to confer, 
outside of the school-room, in regard to their common occupation. In cities 
and large towns, where schools are located nearer each other tlian in sparsely 
settled regions, the case may not be quite so unfavorable ; but, generally 
speaking, it is quite difficult for teachers in the same town to be much ac- 
quainted with each other, or with each other*s work. 

This is to be regretted, for there is no occupation whoso laborers are more 
profited by mutual interchange of opinion than those wlio ai*e engaged in 
school work. The peculiar nervous exhaustion which teachers so often ex- 
perience is frequently relieved by an hour spent socially with a fellow laborer 
who knows how to appreciate the trials of the occupation, and whose sym- 
pathy is so grateful and so strengthening. But we must confess our surprise 
that many teachers seem to have so little desire for such acquaintance and 
companionship. It may, perhaps, be accounted for on the principle that iso- 
lation produces a morbid state of the mind. 

Now of all persons teachers most need to keep themselves fresh and 
youthful in their feelings, and up with the times in a knowledge of the theo- 
ry and practice of their calling. It would not be very difficult for those 
teaching in country towns to meet once in a week and spend an evening to- 
gether. Some school committees would, we think, furnish a place for such 
meetings; or they might be held at each other's homes or boarding-places. 
Where the number of teachers is sufficient, there might be an organization,— 
a kind of town teachers' association ; or where that would not be practicable, 
let the occasion be a social evening visit, and familiar school talk. We ex- 
hort our readers who have never tried it to make the experiment. It will re- 
lieve the tediousness of their labors, give them a greater insight into the 
best method of performing their duties, inspire them with increased zeal for 
their occupation, and make their wintei-'s work pleasant and profitable. 

Germany is making war upon slates, on the ground that they are noisy, 
hnrtful to the eyes, and assist in forming a bad chirography, which it takes 
years of pen practice to overcome. Their place is to be filled by an elastic, 
li^ht paper slate, upon which ink can be used, and from which it can be re-> 
moved as often as needful. 

A recent calculation relative to the principal European languages shows 
that English is spoken by 90 millions of persons ; German by 55 millions ; 
Spanish by 55 millions, and French by 45 millions, * 
6 
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Got. Pebiiam on oub Schools.— The following extracts from Gov. Per- 
ham's message are worthy of special consideration : ' Our normal schools 
are doing well, but the demand for thoroughly trained teachers is greater 
than they can supply. In a government like ours, where the source of pow- 
er is in the people, free schools and general education are the surest guaran* 
tees of good government and the perpetuity of free institutions. The mate- 
rial prosperity and moral standing of the State correspond with the degree 
of intelligence among the people. The State that best educates its people, 
will, other things being equal, be the strongest and most prosperous. Edu* 
cation lifts up the masses, and secures greater equality of wealth and influ- 
ence. It creates individual strangth and reliance ; ignorance brings weak- 
ness and dependence. It secures progress ; the neglect of it carries us back- 
ward. It brings national power and respect ; through ignorance both are 
forfeited. Our hope is in the intelligence of the people : our danger is in the 
ignorance that is controlled by corrupt men. To the forces which education 
has planted in the heart, the brain and the conscience of the people, we owe 
our success in the past, and upon them we rest our hopes of tlie future. 
This grand superatructure of free government which we are building can 
only rest securely upon the immovable, enduring foundation of universal 
public education. The wages of teachei's are less in this than in any other 
State in the country. Hence many of our best teachers leave the State or 
engage in other pursuits. We cannot expect good schools without good 
teachers, and but few good teachers can be had without good pay. Our 
public schools should be the best schools in the State ; and should furnish 
opportunities,. not only for primary and intermediate studies, but to prepare 
for college, or the practical duties of life. Tliese advantages should be as 
free to the children as the water they drink or the air they breathe.' 

SUPERINTENDENT JOHNSON'S FORTHCOMING REPORT. 

We have been favored with a few advance sheets of the Nineteenth Annu- 
al Report of the State Superintendent of Common Schools, which will soon 
be before the people of the State. The statistics of the year, together with 
Mr. Johnson's general remarks upon the same, are given below. We shall 
give an analysis of the contents of the Report when it ayipears in full. 

OOMPABATIYB STATISTICAL HI'MMABIES — 1872, 1871. 

1872. 1871. 

Population of State, census of 1870 626,915 626,915 

Whole number of towns in the State 412 411 

Whole number of plantations, 88 75 
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Kanber of towns making returns 395 370 

Kamber of plantations making returns 65 46 

Whole number of scholars between 4 and 21 226,751 225,508 

Kumber registered in summer schools 118,222 112313 

Average attendance 92 ,750 87,290 

Kamber registered in winter schools 126,311 126,147 

Average attendance 102,443 101,177 

Per eentage of average attendance to whole number — .49 .50 

" •* " « scholars registered .80 .79 

" " ** " summer schools regis'd .78 .78 

•* « " " winter schools " .81 .80 

Probable number of truants or absentees 17.487 18,989 

Average length of summer schools in weeks and days, 

5idaysper week 9w. 2d. 9w. 3d. 

Average length of winter schools in weeks and days, 5i 

days per week lOw. lOw. 

Average length of schools for the year 19w. 2d. 19w. 3d. 

Number of districts 3,861 3,853 

Number of parts of districts 310 , 350 

Number of graded schools 462 420 

Numberof school-houses 8,868 3,790 

Number of school-houses in good condition 2,279 2,234 

Number of school-houses built last year 121 . 1 19 

Cost of the same .....; $131,799 $in,364 

Estimated value of all school Droperty $2,644,264 $2,488,523 

Number of male teachers employed in summer 145 119 

Number of male teachers employed in winter 1 filO 1 ,801 

Number of female teachers employed in summer 3,959 3,790 

Number of female teachers employed in winter 2,213 2, 180 

Number of teachers graduates of normal schools 270 264 

Averap[e wages of msde teachers pr month, excluding bd. $33.17 $32.44 

Average wages of female teachers pr week, excluding bd. 3.60 3.43 

Average cost of teachers' board per week 2.32 2.30 

Amount of school-money voted 717,719 719,602 

Excess above amount required by law 232,406 119,452 

Amount raised per scholar 2.87 3.07 

Amount drawn from State fund 15,537 15,444 

Amount derived fVom local funds 14,408 14,639 

Amount paid for tuition in private schools, academies or 

colleges in the State 55,425 48,774 

Amount paid for same out of the State 7,995 11,552 

Amount expended for repairs, fUel, insurance, etc 76^42 93,460 

Amount expended to prolong schools 13,164 12,966 

Amount paid for school supervision *. 24,189 23,623 

Amount of school fund 317,902 309,109 

FISCAL STATEMENT. 

Baised by municipal taxation for current school expen- 
ses $717,719 $719,602 

New school-houses 131,799 117,364 

Private tuition in and out of the State 63,420 60,326 

To prolong schools 13, 164 12,966 

To pay for school supervision : 24,139 23,623 

Appropriation for teachers' institutes 4,000 8,000 

•* ** County supervision abolish'd 16,000 

" " Normal schools 31,000 25,000 

Expense of annual report (7,000 copies) 3,500 3,500 

Salary of superintendent, $1,800 ; clerk, $1,200 3,000 3,000 

Traveling expenses, $500 ; postage, $300 ^ 800 800 

Derived from local funds 14,408 14,639 

'* *' Savings Bank tax, payable July 1, '72. 57,335 nothing 

« " School mill-tax, payable Jan'y 1, '73.. 224,5:i0 nothing 

Interest of permanent school fund 18,778 15,444 

Aggregate expended and available for eduoat'l purposes $1,307,592 $1,043,988 
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Agp-egate expended and available for current pnblic 

school parposee 1,112,373 

Valuation of State 224,585^^25 same 

Rate of ai^greji^te school expenditures to valuation. 54-5 mills. 4 3-5 mills. 

Rate of current expenses to valuation 49-10 ** 34-5 ** 

By examination of preoedinfi^ fiscal statement, it will be seen that the total 
sum expended for educational purposes in and out of the State by our peo- 
ple is $1,3 i7,592. The fp^ss amount probably exceeds this, as the sum paid 
for private tuition, at home and abroad, is simply estimated by the school of- 
ficers in their returns to this office. I find upon examination that several 
towns have not included the entire amount paid by our citizens for tuition in 
colleges and private schools out of the State. It is reasonable to assert that 
the education of our youth costs annually, in round numbers, $1,400,000. 
Deducting from the first sum, $1,307,502, ' the cost of new school-hoosei,' 
$131,79D;and 'private tuition in and out of the State,' $03,420, we have re- 
maining as the sum total, representing the current expenses of the 

Public school system, 1872 $1,112^373 

Same purpose, 1871 8(36,298 

Increase $246,075 

Percentage of increase .28 

This increase is due entirely to the 

Savings bank tax $57,335 

And mill-tax 224,530 

$271,865 
The total expended for public schools, as above, $1,112,373, gives 

(1872.) (1871.) 

For each inhabitant $1.77 $1.67 

" ** Census scholar 4.87 4.62 

" *' Registered scholai* 9.10 8.89 

For average attendance 11.99 11.07 

In round numbers the annual tuition of the pupil at the pnblic school 
amounts to $12.00. By reference to the ' summaiy,' it will be seen that the 
length of summer and winter schools together is nearly twenty weeks. The 
weekly tuition is therefore sixty cents, which is about the usual price for tui- 
tion in private schools. Based on the * registered ' number of pupils in the 
public schools the tuition would be foily-four cents, one-third less than pri- 
vate tuition. Based on 'census' number of youth in the State the rate 
would be twenty-three cents, less than one-half the cost of private tuition. 
Were parents, educators, or the ^tate more careful to secure the attendance 
of scholars, the rate of tuition would be much less than the maximum, sixty 
csnts, the. expense not being materially increased, as we are obliged to pay 
the same sum, whether the full ' registered ' number are in attendance or 
not It will be seen, therefore, that in the matter of expense the public 
school system of education is a measure of economy, without taking into 
consideration the opportunities which the system afibrds to every child of 
acquiring the rudiments of a good English education. Again, the average 
school period now ranges from the age of six years to sixteen, — ten years. 
The tuitional cost, therefore, for each youth in the State is, on the present 
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expenditnre, $120,— certainly a very small sum for the property of the State 
to invest in securing that intelligence which alone guarantees rational citi- 
seoship, skilled labor, deliberate popular su£frage» and the growth and per* 
petnity of the State. 

Bkidgtox.— This growing town has just completed a good high-school 
house. The lake region is going ahead. 

UiriON.— Superintendent Johnson informs us that the people of this town 
have just completed and dedicated an excellent school-house well furnished 
aud ready for use. So the work goes on. 

MISCBLLANE0U6. 

Australia, one of the most progressive of the British colonies, proposes a 
free-school system and compulsory education. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, alias Timothy Titcomb, now editor of Scribner's Monthly, 
has been elected President of the New York School Board. 

The State Teachers' Associations of Massachusetts and Rhode Island have 
recently held their annual meetings. 

The Worcester, Mass., Technical School has recently come into possession 
of the famous Chevalier microscope. 

Mr. Darwin's bad health prevents his acceptance of the rectorship of 
Aberbeen University. 

A Japanese scholar in one of the New Haven schools, having been insult- 
ed by a schoolmate, recently sent a note to one of the instructors, request- 
ing permission to kill the offender. 

Edvcatio^t in France. — ^The study of modem languages is hereafter to 
be made a specialty in all French schools, and will be obligatory after a short 
time. 

The New Bedford Mercury says that in one of the largest towns of Ply- 
mouth County, the opening of a district school has been delayed several 
weeks, because the committee cannot find board for the ' schoolmann ' at 
less than two dollars a week. 

John P. Brace, one of the oldest and best-known teachers of Connecticut, 
died October 18. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and a number of other wo- 
men now eminent, were once his pupils. He was distinguished for his va* 
ried attainments. 

The catalogue of Dartmouth College for 1872-3 shows that the entire num- 
ber of students now in attendance on that institution is 408, of whom 264 
are in the academical department, and the remainder ih the medical, scien^ 
tiflc, agricultural, and engineering departments. 

They have compulsory education in Texas. The law requires that all per- 
sons under the age of fifteen shall attend schooL A married lady in Hous-* 
ton, who has not reached the age tliat would entitle her to exemption, at^. 
tends school regularly and carries the baby with her. 
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The MA88ACHUSETT8 Tbacheb Came out under the editorship of Prof. 
Tweed with a very fine appearance. 

The Iin>BPBin)ENT has changed its form and now comes out as a 82 page 
weekly. It is much improved in many respects and ranks as a first-cisss 
paper. Henry C. Bowen, New York, publisher. $3.00 per year. 

A Short Course m LrrsRATURE. ^Enf^lish and American. By John & 
Hart Philadelphia: Eldredge& Brother. 

We have heretofore noticed Mr. Hart's two larger volumes on Literature. 

This volume of moderate size is substantially an abridgment of those two 

volumes. For thosp who wish for a short course the book will be found well 

adapted. 

The Phrenological Journal for January has two-full page illustrations 
of most of the leading characters in Shakespeare. February number has a 
portrait of the late Norman McLeod, with illustrated articles on Early Mexi- 
can History; American Shad Culture, and many other good papers. 

Wonders of Sculpture. New York: Scribner, Armstrong A Co. Port- 
land : Loring, Short & Harmon. 

This well written and finely illustrated volume belongs to the new sariei 

of the ilarvels of Nature, Science, and Art The wonders of ancient and 

modem sculpture are treated and represented in a manner to make the book 

a fit companion to the preceding volumes of the series. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published, as one of the Series of Half Hour 
Recreations in Popular Science, Unconscious Action of the Brain and 
Epidemic Delusions, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, one of the most distinguished 
medical writers of Great Britain. It is a very able and valuable number, and 
can be had for 25 cents. 

Common School Arithmetic, on the Analytic System. By Shelton P. San- 
ford. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott <& Co. Portland: Loring, Short 4; 
Harmon. 

This book seems to us to be a good substantial common-sense arithmetie 
for common schools. It is clear, methodical, and practical, and not overbur- 
dened with matter nor with useless explanation and detail. We feel quite 
sure that with this book in the hands of a good teacher the study of arith- 
metic may be easy, attractive, and successful. 

The Eclectic for this month has one of the best portraits of the late 
Wm. H. Seward we have ever seen. The number is a royal one. with a table 
of contents unusually rich and attractive. Published by E. R. Pelton, 108 
Fulton Street, New York. Terms, $5.00 a year; two copies, $9.0a Single 
number, 45 cents. 
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The Tehnantepec Canal; In and Around Bankok; and How Men Learned 
to Analyze the Sun are among the good articles in Scbibneb for February. 

The WAin>SRiNO Heib. By Charles Beade. New York: Hari>er & Broth- 
ers. Portland: Loring, Shorts Harmon. 

The most noticeable thing about this well-told and complete story is, that 

it oocupies only about ^zty-five pages! And -yet it has many of Mr. Readers 

{{ood characteristics as a writer. The scene is partly in the old country and 

partly in America, and the reader will follow with interest the hero on his 

singular errand and through scenes really tragic in their character. 

LipporcoTT's Magazine has greatly improved this year in its illustrations. 
Searching for the Quinine Plant in Peru ; and The Site and Antiquities of 
Athens are well done in the number for this month. 

Queens. By E. B. Emery. Boston : Estes & Lauriat Portland : Hall L. 
Davis. 

Queens is a book. Those who begin to read it will be pretty sure 

to finish it At first the reader wonders what the title means ; but when 

Catharine comes upon the stage curiosity begins to be gratified. But we 

have not space to give an outline of the book. The story is good, the scene 

being laid in Massachusetts, New Harapshira, and Maine, and there is much 

very wholesome philosophy, making its appearance upon almost every page. 

Life in tlie Diamond Fields ; The Life of an Eastern Woman, and The De- 
lusions of Science are a part of the excellent reading in Habper for Feb- 
ruary. 

TsB New Illustrated Webster's Dictionart.— We feel what we deem 
a just pride in this woirk, — ^it is American. The world has furnished but one 
Federal Constitution, one Bunker Hill Monument, and one Webster's Dic- 
tionary,— all American ; and so far as mortal ken may penetrate the future, 
the last is not to be the least, in either duration or glory.— ZndidAa 8chw>l 
JaumaU 

JouKNALiSM IN THE Unitbo STATES, from 1690 to 1S72. By Frederic Hud- 
son. New York : Harper & Brothers. Portland : Loring, Short A Har- 
mon. ■ 

Mr. Hudson was, we believe, for many years the principal editor of the 
New York Heraldy and he is known to newspaper craft as one of our most 
succeasAil journalists. As tlie historian of American Journalism we think 
he hiu been equally successful in this stout volume of nearly 800 pages. He 
divides the subject into six epochs, and gives a history of all the newspaper 
enterprises from 1690 to the pi'esent time, with many interesting sketches of 
distiiiguished men connected with the press, personal incidents, etc., togeth- 
er with much statistical matter of interest and value. The contents of the 
first newspaper published in America are given entire. It was called Puh' 
lick Occurrence8y and was published in Boston by Bepjamin Harris, Sept 25, 
1600, on three pages of a cap sheet 11 inches by 7. Its news was entirely 
foreign. The authorities, declaring such an innovation dangerous, sup- 
pressed it before the second number was issued. 
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Tas Ladt*8 Fbibitd for February is on hand and interesting as nsoaL 
Now is the time to snbsoribe. $3.00 will secure it with the Joubkal of Ei>- 
UCATION a year. 

Gk>DEY's for February is the first to reach us, and this is unexpected, for 
its list is so larje and so rapidly increasing that it might be otherwise, but 
for great energy. It has already sent 50,000 of its beautlAil chromos ' Oar 
Darling ' to its subscribers. See our dub-list. Every one clubbiug with os 
will receive the chromo. 

A Beautiful Handwbitino.— There are but few of our readers who would 
not like to acquire a rapid and beautiful handwriting, for there Is no one ac- 
complishment so highly prized as thii!. The business colleges of the country 

have afforded the best instruction in this branch, and have succeeded in pro- 
ducing tlie most accomplisliod penmen. The best penman in America toniay 
is I'roT. Ga<«kel!, president of the Bryant & Stratton College, of Mancheeter, 
N. H. There are few lovera of the beautiful art of penmanship who have not 
heard of this wonderful penman, and many have seen specimens of his akilL 
His large specimens have attractefi great attention in New York City« and 
throughout the country, where they have been placed on exhibition. He is 
now engaged, day and night, sending out copies for self-instniction, which he 
writes himself expressly for applicants, so that any one can learn to write at 
the home dreside. These contain full printed instructions, and are put np in 
lacyre heavy envelopes, and sent by mail, prepaid, for $1.00 per package. 
They are all numbered, and so fully explained that no one can fail to ]e»rii 
rapidly from them. They have been ordered by thousands—not by poor 
writers alone, but by the leading teachers of penmanship tliroughont the 
United States and Canada. Our readers would do well to write for a packagOt 
as nothing so complete, beautiful, and useful for self-instrucdou wiU ever 
again be offered them. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will tapply either of the following Periodicals or Books and tho Joamal of Edaoatloa 
one fear, for payment strictly in ddvanoe one year, for the sums named, the figares in p«rea» 
tnewii being the regular price of each : 

$JO.90. WebBter'H lUuMtrated Unabridged Dictionary (812.00). 
•S.90. LUteWa Living Age {98.00). Lippincott'8 Gazetter of the World, hound im Skttp 
{SIO.OO). 
(S.OO. Ctn^^mporary Review (S7.S0). 

if.ilO. W^bsUr'n National Pictorial Dictionary ($5.00). The Xatian (.^5.00). 
\i»M* The Atdine [36.00), the verti best ART Journal in the country, 2 splendid ekrowfM 
to every subscriber /*pr 1873. 
9 9 .OO. Eclectic Magazine ( S5.00). 
:i4.yft« Atlantic Monthly [34.00), Harper^ New Monthly : 84.00), Harpers* Weekly {84.00) 

Ladies* Baxaar [84.00), Scribner's Monthly {4.00). 
S4.60. The Appletons' Journal [84.00). 

9 4.90. The American Naturalist [84.00), Old and New {84.00). 
•4.*49. LlppincotVs Magazine {84.00). 

6 1.OI». The Scientific American (83 00), or New York Independent [83. 00), St. P€mI{H3.50\, 
$J.7ft« The ChriHi m Union {93.00', edited by Henry Ward Beech*r, and also two beoMti- 
fill Chromos, ' Wide Aw ike* and * Fast Asleep,* sold heretqfbre at BIOJOO. 
Qndey*s Lady's Book {83.00), and Chromo, ' Our Darling,* sold at the stores Jtr 
85.00. 
!>^3*«IO. Phrenological Journal {^3.00), Arthur's Home Magazine (fl2.60), cmd a beentti/^ 
85.00 engraving, entitled 'The Christian Graces,' Good Words {82.7S), Sun- 
day Magazine [82.75). 



f?l.40. Good Wonhfor the Tounp [82.50). 



^3.ilS. Portland Transcript [82.00), and a splendid Chromo. 'Among the Daisies,* Oiiver 

Optic's Maqazine [82.50). weekly or monthly, N. Y. School Journal {82.75). 
S3.00. Our Young Folks [32.00), Peterson's Ladies' Magazine [82.00), Ladies* PYUna 

(32.00), Herald of Health (32.00), 
99.yil« Hall's Journal of Health {81,50). 
$4.ft0« Enquiror {82.00). and a fine Chromo, or choice cf four steel enffravings^ 

National Sabbath School Teacher [81 50), The Nursery [82.50), The America 

Agriculturist {^1.50). 
99.40. Arthur's ChUdren's Hour (81.50). 

#'J.OO* Wood's Household Magazine {81.00), or National Normal {81.50). 
ii.90. The School Festival (.75), 
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HERE are * charlatans and shirks and superficial workers 
amoAg the teachers of our land, as well as in all the other 
callings of life.' The above quotation is from the Jofb- 
NAL for January, 1873. Teachers will admit this to be too 
true, for they are not very different from Hhe rest of mankind.* 
There is a great deal of human nature in the profession, but while 
we freely admit the truth of the article of which the above is an ex- 
tract, the blame for poor teachers, poor schools, and poor pupil's 
most not be laid entirely to the door of the teacher. It will be 
found strictly true, that, as a whole, the best teachers and the best 
schools are found where there is the best supervision. 

The schools of Maine are supervised something after this style. 
Tbree men are chosen in the towns, and from three upwards in the 
cities, to take charge of the schools in their respective municipali- 
ties. These men are frequently the clergyman, the doctor, and the 
lawyer, or some other equally good men and true. They must wear 
good clothes, and be able to make a few remarks to the schools. 
They accept the oflSce, somebody must take it, and perhaps it is now 
their torn, for it would be disgraceful to have no superintending 
school committee for a town of so much importance on the map of 

Kaine as theirs. Generally these men have no children of the ten- 

7 
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der age of most of those attending our district schools, therefore 
they have no particular sympathy for children, or for those who 
have them under their care. Then they have been actively engaged 
in the stirring business of life ; have had their attention taken awa? 
from schools fpr a long time ; have attended no education conven- 
tions ; read no educational journals ; have not made themselves ao- 
quainted with new books, new methods of teaching; have not been 
brought into contact with the educatora of the times; in fact ha?6 
been standing still while th^ educational world has been progress- 
ing. They have no interest in the work, a sense of duty only 
prompts them, therefore they spend as little time as possible and 
comply with custom, or with the statute of the State. The ' result 
is, they visit the different schools for an hour or tvoo at the com- 
mencement of the summer and winter terms, and near the close 
make an equally long visit. In many instances the closing visit is 
omitted entirely, and they quiet their official conscience by stating 
in the report to the town that ' they did not visit No. — at the close, 
because the agent did not notify them of the time of the close.* 
The very excuse itself is ' confession of judgment ' against them for 
want of interest. They should knoto all the facts about their 
schools, and ' where there is a will there is a way.' The triumphant 
conclusion of the year of brilliant service is the printed report, usu- 
ally signed ^ for the committee ' by the retiring member of the 
board, who, if intoxicated with public life, hopes to be re-elected up- 
on its merits. This report is usually a detailed account of the sev- 
eral schools, and before the reader reaches the close, it becomes 
painftilly apparent that there has been a great struggle to express 
the same ideas in different language. The measles, chicken pox, or 
even vaccination, in one or more of the schools, will make a pleas- 
ing variation in the report, and a district quarrel is hailed with de- 
light. 

This is not an overdrawn picture, although there are many 
worthy exceptions. With such supervision, and with schools that 
do not average more than eight weeks in summer and the same in 
winter, each term kept by a different teacher, the wonder is that so 
fivuch is accomplished in the country district. 

The city schools are very differently situated. Instead of an 
.average of sixteen weeks a year, most of the cities continue thdr 
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schools forty weeks; the average will reach thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight weeks. The teachers have had long expeiience, teaching is 
their regular employment ; the schools are well graded and classi- 
fied, and without, any supervision many of them would run very 
successfully. Yet in but few of the cities of Maine do the schools 
have proper supervision. In the dozen cities of this State the 
school population varies from fifteen hundred to nearly as many 
thousand ; about fifty per cent of these are regularly registered in 
the schools. To supervise these schools many of the cities elect an- 
nually three men, some five or seven, and some perhaps a larger 
number. Sometimes these men are expected to charge nothing for 
their senrices, therefore they must be men of leisure and means, ob- 
tained irom successful business life. In how great a degree has their 
former business life been a preparation for the responsible situation 
of school supervisor? If they have ever taught themselves it was 
so long ago that books have changed, manner of teaching has 
changed, and when they visit the schools they are simply passive 
spectators. 

Now I wish it expressly understood that objection is made to the 
manner of supervision, or rather to the want of it, and not to the 
persons of the supervisors. The very fact of their election pre- 
sumes in their favor. They stand high, and deservedly so, in the es- 
timation of their fellow citizens. They are good citizens, good min- 
isters and lawyers and doctors and merchants, but the very fact 
that they have bent their energies in another direction and have in 
that direction been eminently successful, is a strong argument 
against their usefulness in an entirely different direction, with no 
strong motive to spur them on. 

The State superintendent and county supervisors were elected by 
the legislature to assist in elevating the schools, and give more efii- 
cient direction to the supervision. These movements were indica- 
tions of progress. The office of the superintendent remains, the su- 
pervisors have been * consigned to the tomb of the Capulets.' This 
last is an indication of progress, if something better can be stibeti- 
tutedy but at the writing of this article the legislature maintains a 
* masterly inactivity ' in the matter. 

What can be done ? A reform in this matter of school supervis- 
ion is needed, and what shall that reform be, and how brought 
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9^n% ? Tlkore are oveF font tbovsimd aehooki io thu St^te in op«f- 
atipa in the flanun^r, and a like noiober in the winter. It ia abawd 
to t^inl^ \he St^M gaperintendeiit can viait any eonsidaral^le part of 
tb?m ; if be could y'm% them all, hia fljing, caanal yisit would be pf 
no benefit. The county 'supervisor could not visit sH the scboola in 
his county, an^ his one visit coidd not be productive of any great 
good. St^^ernisiofiy t9 he effec^ivtj wu$t be local and cantinuaus* 
Ko one visit at the cprnmenoenient and another at the dose of t^e 
term, as contemplated by the old atatute^ ia sufficient. This baa 
been tiied, aad the res^U has been fiiirly stated in this artide, Pcd- 
iticians are shrewd workers. If a campaign is to be st^ed, the 
great centers are first fired up. Ratification meetings are held first 
at the large centers; the surrounding country catches the ^athnai- 
asni» and in a UtUe while political excitement is at a fever heat ia tke 
remotest hamlet- Let the legislature act upon this hint, pass a gen- 
eral law, making it imperative upon the laiger places to elect some 
one competent man, who shall be placed nnder proper restrictipna, 
to give his time and talent for the elevation of the schools under his 
charge. This supervisor shall recdve a fkir salary for his services, 
and upon him will largely depend the aiiceesa of the schools. Other 
States do this and it works well. ^Lewiston conducts her schools 
upon this plan, and it is safe to say that no city in the State baa an- 
perior schools to Lewistoa. Once start the schools in the cities ajid 
larger places upon this plan* and in less than five years the country 
would deniand such legislation in respect to school supervision as 
would not be listened to for one moment at preeent. 



A Kew School Fbatube. — ^In Denmark ^Idren may attend 
school one part of the day, and work the other part A school- 
house in Copenhagen is furnished for a thousand children; one aa«- 
sion is held in the morning, a thouaand attending ; in the afternoon 
a second thousand attend, both schools being imder the samn gener- 
al management. This system secures a h^py union of bodily and 
mental exercise. It is profitable whether oonsidered in an intellect 
uai, moral, or pecuniary point of view, and is baaed on sound princi- 
ples. Experience proves a few hours of mental labor betiev fkr the 
educetional progress of the student than of a whole day of forced 
Implication to booksi aa waa the onatom in early tMnea. 
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00UB8E OF STUDT FOB aSADED BOHOOLS. 

COJmNUftD VHOU LAST itOlf^H. 

Fiognmme of Studies for the Orammar Soliools of the Oitj of FortlAnd. 

Fourth Class — {JFirst yeair). ^ 

BOOKS* 

ladependent Fifth Reader. Swinton's Word Book. Hagar's 
Common School Arithmetie. Wentworth's Arithmetioal Problems. 
Oayot's Intermediate Geography. Greene's Introductory Grammar 
(for teachers only). Spencerian Writing Books. Monroe's Manual 
of Vocal and Physical Exercises. Manual of Commerce* Barthol- 
omew's Drawing Books (Sew Series). 

Readiko. — ^Independent Fifth Reader; daily careful drill on Paft 
lit; reading of selections as far as page 198, with special attention 
to Auentj of utterance, correctness of pronunciation, practice on ex- 
efoises in the introduction, points and marks of punctuation. 

Spslliko. — Swinton's Word Book, oral and written. Each lesson 
being read by the class before it is given out to the class for a study. 

ABTtfiifSTic. — ^Hagar's Common School Arithmetic from begin- 
ning to page 176 ; mental exercises to receive constant attention, in 
oonnection with the written. 

GBOGBA^^r. — Guyot's Intermediate, to page 53 (United States), 
read^ with conversational illustrations ; rudiments of map drawing, 
showing how geographical objtjcts are represented by symbols, tak- 
ing for practical illustraticfn the school-room, and school-yard, map of 
the city, etc. The globe to be used to illustrate fortn and rotatioii 
of the earth, position of axis, poles, 2ones, and principal circles. 

Gbaioiar. — Oral instruotion in distinguishing the different parts 
of speech ; exercises in correcting common grammatical errors ; sen- 
tence making. 

WjotiNo* — ^Iftteimaedsste snid No. 4, under special teachers. 

Vocal and Physical CuLTUBE.-^ExerciseB fronft Monroe's Mami* 
al ten minutes each session. 
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Oral Instbuction. — On topics developed in first fire chapters 
Manaal of Commerce. 

DsAWiKG. — Bartholomew's Drawing Book, No. 1 (New Series). 
Composition. — ^Letter writing on the slates once a week. 

' Third Class— (Second year). 

BOOKS. 

S^me as Fourth Class. 

STUDtXS. 

Reading. — ^Fifth Reader completed, with special reference to 
meaning and the information contained in the lessons; exercises 
from Part 1st, as in Fonrth Class. 

Spelling. — ^Words to he written from dictation, with one sen- 
tence from the reading lesson to be written daily. Attention to 
capitals, etc. 

Arithmetic. — Hagar's Common School to page 219. Mental in 
connection, as in preceding class. 

Oeograput. — ^Reading of the text-book, with conversational illns- 
trations completed, — ^map questions be studied. Drawing outline 
maps of New England States from memory. Use of globes con- 
tinued. 

Gbammab. — Oral lessons on modifications of nouns, pronouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, and adverbs ; correcting errors, and sentence making 
continued. 

Writing. — ^Nos. 5 and 6. 

Composition. — On paper once a week. Abstracts from oral les- 
sons, alternating with letter writing. 

YocAL AND Physical Cultitbe. — ^As in preceding class. 

Obal Instbitction. — On topics developed in Manual of Com- 
merce, chapters YI to X. 

Drawing. — Bartholomew's Drawing Book, No. 2 (New Series). 

Secofid Close — ( Third year). 

books. 

Greene's Introductory Grammar. Independent Sixth Reader. 
Remainder as in preceding classes. 
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STXTDnSS. 

READnra. — Sixth Reader to be used in the same general manner 
as the Fifbh in the. preceding class, — careful elocutionary training 
snd vocal culture from Part Ist, with reading selections from Part 
2d, as far as page 270. 

Spsllino. — As in preceding class, except that number of sen- 
tences to be spelled from dictation, may be increased. 

Arithmetic. — Hagar's Common School to page 298, with mental 
exercises as before. 

Geogbapht. — Special review from page 63 (United States). 
Haps and text to be used in connection with oral instruction, and 
map drawing continued. Manual of Commerce. 

Gbammar. — Greene's Introduction, Parsing words and sentences. 
Correcting errors, and sentence making as in preceding classes. 

Wkiting. — Review Intermediate and No. 4. 

Composition. — Once in two weeks on some subject embraced in 
oral instruction. Business papers, letters, orders, bills, receipts, 
notes, drafts, letters of invitation, introduction, etc. 

VocAi* AND Physical Cttltfee. — As in preceding classes. 

Oral Instbfction. — Topics developed in Manual of Commerce, 
chapters XI to XVI. 

Drawing. — ^Bartholomew's Drawing Book, No. 3 (New Series). 

First Class — {Fourth year). 

BOOKS. 

Barnes' Brief History of the United States. Remainder as in 
preceding classes. 

STUDIES. 

Reading. — Sixth Reader as in the preceding class. Expressive 
reading to be aimed at in connection with the study of the thought 
and emotion of the pieces. 

Spelling. — Special attention to be paid to the force of prefixes 
and suffixes. Sentences as in preceding classes. 

Arithmetic. — ^Arithmetic completed and reviewed, with particu- 
lar attention in review to the practical part of the work. Pupils to 
famish examples, as far as possible, from actual transactions. 

HiSTOBT U. S. — Read and studied in connection with the geogra- 
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ph^ of localities meotioDed, and ooBTeraational illnstrations. U*p 
drawing of all the States continued. 

Gbamuab. — Greene's Introdaotion completed. Paraing conUnaed. 
Eirrors, l)oth in etymolog)' and sjatax of compositions, corrected be> 
fore the class. 

C0UPOSITION8.— rOaoe a month on subjects developed by coiitw> 
satioD. Basinesa papers a* in preceding class. 

Declahatiok. — Ooce & month, alternating ^with composition. 
Recitations for girls. 

Wbitino. — Roview No. 5, and write No. 7. Girls Nos. 8 and 9. 

Vocal and FHTaiCAL Ci7lti7bv. — As in preceding classea- Speo^ 
ial attention to declamatory force and clearness of enunciation. 

l^BAviNG. — Burtholomew's Drawing Book, No. 4 (New Series), 



D£FEOTS IS AUEBIOAN SOEOOI^, AID £Q[EDT. 



le recent Pennsylvania State Teacfeera' Ana«iatioB, 
if Allen read s paper on 'Reform iD Primary Teach- 
.' He said, the defects to which I desire to call at- 
tention are these : 

1. The conditions of child-life in the school-room are not properly 
considered, and bonce no suitable basis can be established on whi«h 
to begin the work of school instruction. 

2. No natural order of Btudiea-or subjects to be pursued has been 
established. Hence very many subjects and hiianches of stud; ate 
Uikeu up at improper periods, some of them entirely oselesa, to the 
extlnsion of those that are highly essential. 

3. No systematic method of training the perceptive faculties has 
been adopted. In foot, we may almost ooselude from what we aee 
daily in school-rooms as we travel over the country, that these &cul- 
ties are not to be taken into acoount in the prooees of primary in- 
sCmetion. As a result of this, children grow up to be man and 
women in blissful ignorance of very many of the most oommoa and 
pFaotioal things in daily lib. 
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4 The elements of our language are among the first lessons given 
te a child on his entrance into the school-room. Instead of worcUy 
which represent the ideas and things, meaningless letters and sounds 
are sabstituted. Books are used too soon in primary grades, and, in 
&0I, I may say used too much in oM grades. Oral spelling is taught. 

5b Physical soienee is almost wholly ignored in primary schools. 

6. The hours of confinement in the school-room are too many. 
Children are required to sit while in school, when they ought to be 
moving about or standing at blackboard,, maps, charts, or working 
with apparatus. 

7. Inexperienced, cheap, and consequently poor, teachers are gen- 
erally employed for the primary grades. 

These are among the most glaring defects in our present plan, 
though not alT Yet I trust there is a sufficient number to form the 
bssis of an interesting discussion. 

The legitimate fruits of these defects nnty be found in irregularity 
of attendance, truancy, absenteeism, a hatred of school and books, 
a distaste for learning, and the much-to-be-regretted feet that the 
great bulk of common school pupils leave the schools at or about the 
age of sixteen. 

The ' new departure ' consists,-— ' 

1. In diviiding school life into two periods, known respectively as 
the how or fiict period, and the why or philosophical. Instruction 
daring the first period consists in giving processes, familiarizing ta- 
bles, acquiring rapidity and aeouraoy in performing, and should be 
wholly, or nearly so, conversational. 

2. As all studies in the school-room nay be classed under the 
three heads of language, mathematics, and natural science, and as 
the elements of all physical and natural science should be taught to 
the youngest child that eDtere the school, every child should have 
daily one lesson in language, one in mathematics, and one in science. 

8. Instruction should firat be given in how to properly use the 
MDMs, that tbey may convey to the mind accurate knowledge, prop- 
erly certified to or tested. Very much attention should be given to 
seaoring greater accuracy of the perspective fitcnlties. 

This embraces three studies, all that any pupil at any time of l&fir 
ought to pursae. In connection with- this, drawing, writing, and 
music come in, not as studies, but as changes, which is, in the. true 
Knee of the word, rest. 
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4 The spoken instead of the written word should Jirst be tangbt 
No attention or time should be giy^n during this first period to 
teach the letters or figures. Words should be printed or written 
(better the latter) simply as forms or as pictures are made. These 
may be taken from wall cards, or from lessons put upon the board by 
the teacher. As spelling would not be used did we not write, and 
as we use it properly only in writing, spelling should not be taught 
nntil writing is learned, and oral spelling should nerer be used as a 
process for teaching spelling. 

As words should be taught before letters, the time will not be 
long before the letters and figures will be known by the pupils, and 
yon will have been saved a vast amount of vexations, tedious, and 
patience-trying work, and the pupil will have been saved that rough, 
stony, and thorny path over which the most of us have trodden in 
sorrow. They will have picked up these little wai& or integral parts 
of language the natural way. 

If we desire to teach language efficiently and correctly, we must 
bear in mind that habits of speech are caught much more easily and 
readily than taught. 

5. Physical science should be taught by bringing the subjects and 
things of which they treat as far as possible into the presence of the 
child. Let his eyes see and his hands feel the subjects and things 
presented. In doing this every school-room becomes a miniature 
museum. I should like to exhibit such an one as I now have in 
mind, collected entirely by the children of the school. In thus 
studying these subjects the child is brought in direct contact with 
the material with which he daily meets and has to do with in after 
life. His vocabulary is increased, as well as his knowledge of the 
meaning and spelling of words. All his exercises should be written, 

6. No primary school ought to be open for a longer period eadi 
day than four hours, and the rooms should be so arranged and such 
fixtures furnished as will allow the pupil to be standing or sitting, as 
he may desire. Childi-en thus situated, it is found, seldom sit. This 
is nature's plan. 

7. None but experienced teachers and those of much learning and 
culture ought ever to be placed in primary schools. Consequently 
the primary teacher ought to have a higher salary than in any other 
grade. 
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PEEPS THBOUaH THE DOOB OF A EnTDESaABTElT. 




UR readers who are anxious to know more abont the rea) 

Kindergarten will be interested in the following account of 

a visit to one, which we find in the excellent Mural Homey 

of Rochester, N, Y. : 

' Henry,' said I, one morning last week, 'I am going to visit that 

Eiadergarten up on Liberty street .to-day. Mary went yesterday, 

and she said it was delightful. Won't you go along ? ' 

* Really, I can't this morning, my dear. I must go to the office.' 
As this was just the reply that I expected he would make, I put 

on my bonnet without more words, and taking little Maijorie, in- 
stead, we were soon on our way. The air was mild, and the walk- 
ing good, and soon we passed through an iron gateway, upon whose 
arching top, gleamed, in letters of gold, the magic word which had 
brought me, — ^Kindergarten. 

My ring at the door-bell was answered by a wee maiden, in a blue 
dress, and white linen apron, whose tiny hands could just reach the 
knob, and who asked us if we would please come in and take some 
seats. The room which we entered was a large hall, containing no 
furniture except a piano in one corner, and a case in another, in 
which were arranged small dumb-bells, rings, wands, etc., for ^m- 
nastic practice. No one was in the room, but I heard the murmur of 
merry little voices, not far away, and presently a door opened, and 
one of the teachers'came out from the adjoining room ^nd greeted 
me very cordially. 

^Ton may go back now, Mabel,' she said, turning to the child, and 
the little one disappeared. 

^ I came in to see your school this morning,' I said, by way of in- 
troduction ; 'I suppose you admit visitors?' 

^ O, yes,' she replied, pleasantly. 

* Nothing would please me better than to have company all the 
time. Will you walk into this room?' 

She opened some folding doors, and I, following her, saw some 
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half-dozen long, low tables, at each of which were seated, perhaps, 
twenty children. A lady teacher sat at the head of each table, and 
the children were arranged along the sides, in little chairs. Miss 
Hamilton, — ^the Principal, as I afterward learned, — conducted me to 
her own table, which stood at the head of the room. I took the 
chair she placed for me, and looked with a pleased surprise at the 
bright faces around me. The children at that table were all, I 
should think, between six and seven years of age. 

I noticed, for the first time, then, that the floor [of the room, in- 
stead of being covered with little feet painted at regular intervals, 
like the hall I had just left, had a network of squares^ a foot large, 
painted in bright colors, and the tables were each traced in black, 
with squares an inch large, so that they looked like huge chess- 
boards. When I asked Miss Hamilton the object of these, she said 
the children should tell me themselves. She said something to them 
in German, which I did^not understand, but which had the marveU 
lous effect of crossing twenty pairs of little hands upon the table in 
front of them, and then she said, — 

^Cftiildren, how large are the squares ttpon the table?' 

*• One inch,' said all together. 

'How large are the squares upon the floor?' was the next question. 

* One foot.' 

'How many inches make a foot?^ 
^Twelve inches make on« foot^' they replied. 

* How many feet make a yard ?' 

And when they said Hfaree feet,' she asked who would show her s 
yard on the floor. Every hand was raised, and she said, smiling,-^ 
she smiled nearly all the time, and I saw that the children smiled 
too, When they looked at her face, — * well, Bertie may.' Whereupon 
a dear little fellow in a blue suit left his seat, and going up to het 
remarked, gravely, 'I want your foot, Miss Hamilton.' 

* Well, you shall have it,' she replied, laughing, and rising, shd 
placed her foot at the side of one of the squares, while Bertie set his 
tiny one three squares ofl^, saying, ' there is a yard.' 

^Now who will draw on the board a line a foot long?' she aaled, 
Wh«n Bertie had taken his seat. 

Instantly all the hands were up ftgsdn, and all the fac<4& Ivere look- 
iflg eagerly iotc hera for permi^ion.. 

' Well, you cannot all do it. I think Alice may try.' So Alice 
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went to a blackboard on the wall, and with a orajrou drew a long, 
straight line, and took her seat with a satisfied air, very amusing to 
see* 

* 0, please measure it> Hiss Hamilton/ exolaimed two or three, and 
Miss Hamilton took her pointer and measured off a foot from the 
floor. When she had laid the pointer on the crayon line it laoked 
just about a quarter of an inch, which quarter Alice immediately 

add^d. 

» 

I was astonished at such a feat performed by such a child, and 
asked Miss Hamilton if many of the children could do that. 

* Nearly all of them will come aa near to it as that,' she replied, 
'and some of them a great deal nearer. They have tried so many 
times, that their eyes are trained to measure distances.' 

Tlien she went to a cabinet and took out a package of yellow pa- 
pers. They were squares, about four inches long each way. These 
she passed to the children till each child had one before him on the 
table. I should have said before, that a square of the table a foot 
and a half large was devoted to each child, and this was again di- 
vided iuto inch squares. Into the middle of these squares went the 
yellow papers, and the little bauds were again crossed, till the teach- 
er unfolded hers and took up her paper. I cannot tell you how 
those papers were folded. It is something that can scarcely be de- 
scribed, and one must go to a Kindergarten, as I did, to see how it is 
done. The children folded the papers exactly as Miss Hamilton 
folded hers, watching her every movement, and at each folding came 
the question and the answers which so surprised me. At the first 
folding she asked : 

* What have we made now, children ? * 

* A triangle,' was the ready reply. 

* What is a triangle ? * 

^ A figure having three sides and three angles.* 

*Who will point out the triangle on the table?' 

The margins between the large squares were filled with geometri- 
cal figures, and one little hand was laid npon a triangle. ^ 

*Who win draw one on the board ?' 

Every child wanted to try, but only one was allowed to go. He 
drew a fine figure, I thought, for such a baby, but one little girl said 
that there waa a dimple in one side, which remark I presume she 
had heaid her teacher make with regard to some other figure. 
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* What kind of a triangle is this?' asked Miss Hamilton, holdmg 
up her paper. 

* A right angle triangle,' sidd one bright little fellow. 
Miss Hamilton smiled at him and asked why. 

^ Because it has a right angle.' 

* And what are the other two angles called, Benny?' 

* Acate angles,' said Benny. 

When these children had finished their folding, each yellow sqaare 
of paper had been transformed into a bird, with head, feet, and tail 
complete, which the children set np on the table, two by two, facing 
each other, and sang a song about the birds, after which it was time 
to go home. 

^ You have only seen the least little bit of Kindergarten ; yoa 
came so late, and we do different things on different days. Will yoa 
come again ? ' 

Miss Hamilton had accompanied me to the door. 

^ I will come often if you will let me. I am delighted,' I said. 

^ As often as you like,' she replied kindly. 

Marjorie was in high spirits, having been promised that she shoald 
become a Kindci^arten scholar next week. 

Thb Gbeat Wall in China. — Governor Seward, speaking of the 
great wall in China, which he examined during his late trip to the 
East, says : *• The Chinese have been for at least two or three thou- 
sand years a wall-making people. It would bankrupt New York or 

Paris to build up the wails of the city of Pekin. The great wall of 

• 

China is the wall of the world. It is forty feet high. The lower 

thirty feet is of hewn limestone and granite. Two modem car- 

riages may pass each other on the summit. It has a parapet 

throughout its entire length, with convenient staircases, buttresses, 

and garrison houses at every quarter of a mile, and it runs, not by 

cutting down hills and raising valleys, but over the uneven crests of 

the mountains and down through their gorges a distance of a thou- 

. sand miles. Admiral Rodgers and I calculated that it would cost 

more now to build the great wall of China, through its extent of 

one thousand miles, than it has cost to build the fifty-five thousand 

miles of railroads in the United States. What a commentary it is 
upon the ephemeral range of the human intellect to see this gi*eat 
utilitarian enterprise, so necessary and effective a thousand years 
ago, now not merely useless, but an incumbrance and an obstructioD. 
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AH nrSIDE VIEW OF OOBNELL MIVEBSITT. 



BT ONE WHO 18 THEBB. 




lORNELL University will one day be the leading Ameri- 
can college. Its founder well expressed the basis on 
which it stands when he said, ^ I would found an institu- 
tion where any person can find instruction in any Btudy? 
Its wholly unsectarian character makes it the mark for many petty 
flings, but this is one of its strong points. The freedom of thought 
and action allowed its students is calculated to make men and wom- 
en of broad, liberal minds, who will think for themselves, untram- 
meled by the old bonds of bigotry, but aided by the most advanced 
id«as in mental, social, and physical science. 

This college, for time and money will be necessary to make it de- 
ierve the name of university, was first opened in October, 1868, to 
three hundred and fifty students who, in the very beginning, knocked 
at its doors for admittance. The first year or two of its existence 
was filled with hardships, but its^buildings have grown from three to 
five, with another in process of erection ; its corps of instructors 
fi-om thirty-three to forty-two, there being at present thirty-two resi- 
dent professors ; its students from three hundred and fifty to five 
hundred. The gifts it has received from private individuals since 
1868, in the shape of buildings, books, apparatus, and money, have 
amounted to $1,000,000 ; yet for a new institution, with everything 
to provide, its yearly income of $100,000 is very small. Its funds 
connst of $500,000 given by Hon. Ezra Cornell, from whom the uni- 
versity has received its name, and $600,000 fi*oni the State, in the 
shape of land scrip. The board of trustees numbers twenty-four, 
the founder being a trustee for life. Of the fifteen who hold their 
ofllce five years, three retire each year, and the graduates are enti- 
tled by the act of organization, since they now number more than 
one hundred, to elect one of the incoming members each year. 
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Thus a progressive element is introduced which can scarcely M to 
benefit the institution. 

In the charter is found this clause : ' The leading object of the 
corporation hereby created shall be to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanical arts, including 
military tactics ; in order to promote the liberal and practical edaca- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
of life.' Here, then, is. one of the great attractions of the Cornell 
University ; — ' the prominence given to studies which shall be prac- 
tically useful.' Nearly one-third of its students last year were in 
these practical courses. Here they fit themselves for their life-work, 
and, at the same time, are preparing for a college degree. The col- 
lege of mechanic arts has recently received from Hon. Hiram Sib- 
ley a fine building and $10,000 for equipments, which enables theory 
and practice to be combined, and also ofiers to the students in this 
department an opportunity to do something towards defraying thetr 
expenses. 

The college of civil en^neering and architecture reckons more 
than one hundred members. A graduate in this course, besides be- 
ing ready to commence his work immediately on leaving the univer- 
sity, has a good knowledge of French and German, besides some^ 
thing of general culture. 

The course in chemistry is intended to prepare students for the 
practice of chemistry as a profession, either as an analytical chemist^ 
or as connected with manufactories. The college of agriculture fiilf 
in one important respect ; little or no opportunity is given to prove 
by experiment the worth of theories taught in the class-room. 

The college of natural history is good in all departments. The 
schools of botany, geology, ajfid zoology are in charge of eaifnest, 
competent men, and the laboratory practice required gives the 8ta«> 
dent a kind of knowledge which he cannot but carry away witk 
him. This course is intended especially for those who wish to bo» 
come naturalists or physicians ; and if they make the best use of 
their opportunitief^ they will graduate well started in their departs 
ments. All these courses are furnished with valuable museums^ e» 
pecially the last mentioned. 

The college of military science is improving; as yet, however, it 
teaches simply the evolittione with notUag of tbe seience^ Tbe 
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drill is not popular among the students ; still, as this is a demand 
of the State, and a demand which was made at a time when military 
instruction seemed a very important thing to the safety of our coun- 
try, there is no way but to make the best of the necessity, and sub- 
mit with a good grace. 

The members of the school of ancient languages will compare 
fiivorably as to scholarship with those of Harvard and Yale, but 
they are very few in number, not more than seven per cent studying 
Greek last year. German and French are required in every course 
in which degrees are given. 

List, but by no means least, is the college of history. Here Cor- 
nell excels every college in the land. The course embraces the his- 
tories of China, India, Persia, Oreece, Rome, Mediaeval Times, 
France, England, and America, and to these is to be added the his- 
tory of modem Europe. The lectures would extend through eight 
or nine terms if only one course were delivered in a term. The 
great charm of the lectures is that the students have set before 
them, not a statement of detached facts, but the history of the pro- 
gress of the human race, and the causes which have contributed to 
it. They are taught to compare the different stages of civilization, 
and to see where like causes produce like effects. One of the pro- 
fessors says, ' I consider history of little value except as a knowl- 
edge of the past teaches us how to live better in the present.' The ^ 
earnest student of history will find an immense library of 13,000 or 
more volumes at his command, and a quiet, beautiful room in which 
to read them. Harvard only has a larger collection, but perhaps no 
coU^ has a finer reading room. It is a pleasant sight, these seven- 
tj-five or more students, who may be seen at any hour of the morn- 
ing, quietly reading or studying in this room whose sides are lined 
with alcoves, many filled and many still waiting for some kind fiiend 
to cover their naked shelves. 

Cornell can boast among its faculty some of the finest talent in 
the country. President White's name is too well known to need 
comment. Prof. E. W. Evans, one of the first mathematicians ; Dr. 
W. D. Wilson, one of the very few men in this country who have 
received the degree of L. H. D. ; Chas. F. Hartt, who stands second 
<mly to Dana as a geologist, — ^these men Cornell is proud to count 
ig her resident professors. Her list of non-resident professors 
8 
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embraces the names of Bayard Taylor, James Uossell Lowell, Loais 
Agassiz, and others. 

Now a few words in regard to the students and their relatione to 

the university. It is an acknowledged fact that young men and 
women from the middle classes of society are those who make tbdr 
mark in the world as they advance in life, and at Cornell is to be 
found this element of strength ; most of the students are of moder- 
ate means ; very few have money to waste, and some have none to 
spend. As Satan always finds som^ ill for idlcrbrains as well as idle 
hands to do, but is powerless among hard workers, he finds few as- 
sistants at Cornell. President White, in his semi-annual report of 
1870, says, ' I speak entirely within bounds when I say that never 
have six hundred men, old or young, lived together a year with few- 
er breaches of order and decency.' Misconduct is the exception 
rather than the rule. In this, Cornell is reaping the reward of her 
liberal spirit, for very much of the good behavior is due to the ab- 
sence of unnecessary and unjust rules. 

Many consider the absence of religious instruction a rock on 
which Cornell will some day split, but by this also she is preparing 
to gain, for in a few years she is to have a chapel where the ablest 
men of all sects will be invited to set forth their views. How mach 
better it will be to draw hearers by intrinsic worth than to drive 
them by rules ! What tends more to destroy veneration for a di- 
vine Being than compulsory attendance of unwilling minds on bis 
worship ? 

Cornell in another respect has taken a stand among the most lib- 
eral colleges of the country. She is trying the experiment of giv- 
ing women the same higher education as men. Four months is too 
short a time from which to judge what its effect will be on the insti- 
tution, but so far the young women have proved that one objection 
to admitting them was groundless, for instead of lowering the stan- 
dard of scholarship, they have stood, in every department, above the 
average, and in several instances have led. To be sure, they are a 
select class, yet they are not above the average at Yassar. Bat 
even if they are not representative women, ^ what woman has done, 
woman can do again,' and toill do again ; young men need not fear 
that while the whole country is watching this experiment^ women 
who would lower the standard of scholarship will ask for admit- 
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tance at the Cornell University. What has been the effect on the . 
yoangmen thus far? The professor of physiolo£:y, at the end of 
the first term, said to the students in his department, ' I have never 
before had a class in physiology which behaved so well, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I think the improved behavior is due to 
the legitimate presence of ladies in the class. Last summer (that 
is, before the admission of women to the university), if I had voted 
on the question, I should have voted to exclude them, as I thought 
the result of the experiment doubtful ; but already its good effects 
are apparent.' Several other professors speak of the greater quiet 
in those classes composed partly of ladies. And how could it be 
otherwise ? The students are not less men because they are sttt- 
defUSj and it is universally acknowledged that men, when living en- 
tirely by themselves, fall into coarse, ungentlemanly habits. Proba- 
bly the youDg women also will profit by the association, for the 
highest results of any work are obtained only by the co-operation of 
the two sexes. The young men will naturally gain the most moral- 
ly; intellectually both will be improved, for there is a feeling of ri- 
valry between them which is a powerful incentive to study. 

Here, also, is being demonstrated the fact that students can com- 
bine work and study ; can earn enough to defray their expenses, and 
yet complete their college course in four years. It can be done ; 
but it requires hard work, determination, a strong body, and strict 
economy. A man who lives on bread and milk through his college' 
coarse will know how to prize his education when he has acquired 
it He mai/ find that he must pay for it with his life. This year 
twenty-five students are working their way wholly or partly, and if 
twenty-five can do it, fifty can do it if they will, and, another im- 
portant proviso, if they can find work ; but the truth is that at 
present, in so small and dull a town as Ithaca, there is little work 
that students can do. Teaching, carpentering, printing, and farm- 
ing are the principal occupations open to them, and in these depart- 
ments the supply of workmen is always greater than the demand. 
The university does not promise to fumish studepts with work. 
Where work is to be done on the farm or in the printing-oflice, if 
students can do it as well as others, they are engaged first. Mr. 
Cornell has just erected a building in which, if his hopes are real- 
ized, some one will start a manufactory which may furnish employ- 
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ment to nnskilled workmen. As this plan is not yet in operatioa, 
any student^ who comes to the university now with the intention of 
working his way, mast make up his mind to great self-denial if he 
wishes to graduate in four years. A much better way, and one for 
which the university has provided, is to take five years for complet- 
ing the course. Working students are required to have only ten 
recitations a week, while of others fifteen are required. This ^yes 
time for more labor, and so, of course, more money, and, to a certain 
extent, means of getting more good from study; for what is an edu- 
cation worth if, in getting it, health is ruined by the hardships an- 
dergone? But the working student will have this to comfort him, 
— the place which he will take will depend on kimsdf^ not on his 
clothes. 

Cornell is doing a good work in many directions. Friends and 
foes are anxiously watching to see how she will solve the probleniB 
which are brought to her doors. May her students and professon 
have the strength and ability to arrive at the true solutions ! 




iNSTsnonoir nr oolobs. 
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ERT few people are able to distinguish nicely all the col- 
ors, with their various shades, hues, and tints. This re- 
sults very largely frohi the want of early instruction and 
observation. It is therefore highly important that children 
should have their attention called to this subject at an early age, and 
that they should be accurately taught. The following definitions 
and rules, prepared for the direction of the teachers of the public 
schools in Lewiston, have been furnished us by Mr. Tash, superin- 
tendent of schools in that city. Teachers, inexperienced in the mat- 
ter, will find them both useful and usable. 

DBFIKITIONS, PBHTCIPLES, AKD RVLBS, TO AOCOMPAlTr OBJBCT tXft- 

SON8 IK COLOB. 

Color is produced by the reflection of a single ray, or several rays, 
of light from the colored surface to the eye. 
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Black is the absence of color. Surfaces are said to be dark or 
black when thej reflect very little or no light to the eye. 

White is a union of all colors ; it is produced by a reflection of 
all the rays of light from a surface to the eye. 

Black and white are opposite states or colors ; so, also, light and 
dark. 

Light is composed of seven distinct colors, called prismatic colors, 
BED, orange^ yzllow, green^ blub, indigo^ violet. Light is separated 
into these seven colors by passing through a glass prism, forming the 
solar spectrum, or through drops of rain, forming the rainbow. 
These prismatic colors are the true standard colors. 

The Simple or Primary colors are bed, yellow, and blue ; 
called simple because they cannot be formed of other colors ; called 
primary because they, together with black and white, form all the 
other colors, with their various hues and tones. 

White (or nearly white in proportion to the perfection of the col- 
ors) may be formed by the union of the three primary colors in the 
proportion, G. 3, R. 5, B. 8 ; hence 3, 5, and 8 are called the combin- 
ing numbers of the primary colors. 

Secoxdaby Colobs are orange^ green^ Sindpufple; called seconda- 
ry (or composite) because they are each composed of two primary 
colors, united in the proportions of their combining numbers ; as, 
orange = red and yellow ; green = yellow and blue ; purple = red 
and blue. Indigo and violet are hues of purple. 

Tebtiaby Colobs, citrine^ olive^ and n^set^ are each composed of 
two secondary colors ; as, citrine = orange and green; olive = green 
and purple; russet =x orange and purple ; they are made up, there- 
fore, of the three primary colors, in the proportions of two parts of 
one color to one of each of the other two. 

Ibkegulab Common Colobs, browns, auburn, chestnut, drab, gray, 
alate, etc., are made up of various combinations of the primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary colors, together with black and white. 

All objects absorb a part of the colored rays of light and reflect 
the rest. They take their color from the rays reflected. An object 
reflecting red rays and absorbing the others appears red; while one 
reflecting only yellow and blue appears green, etc. 

Tone r^resents the modifications a color, in its greatest intensity, 
is capable of receiving from white^ which lowers its tone, or from 
Uaxk^ which heightens it« 
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Tints, — the lower tones, — are formed by adding white to a color. 

Shades, — the higher tones, — are formed by adding black to a color. 

Scale denotes all the tints and shades of the same color. 

A broken or reduced scale is one in which all the tones are made 
dull with black or some very dark color. It represents the higher 
tones of that color. 

Hues are the modifications which a color receives from the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of another color. A slight coloring in a 
principal color is sometimes called a tinge. 

Warm Colors are such as give a cheerful expression to a picture ; 
as, yellow^ orange, red. 

Cold Colors are those which give a chilling aspect, as green^ 
BLUE, purple. 

Pure Colors are the standard colors ; no substances exhibit abso- 
lutely pure coloi-s. Carmine may be taken as the standard for red, 
chrome yellow or gamboge for yellow, and ultramarine for blue. 

Broken Colors are the pure colors mixed with black. The three 
primary colors mixed equally are said, in effect, to produce black; 
hence if a little blue be mixed with red and yellow a little black is 
produced, which breaks the orange formed of the other two ; so of 
other colors. 

When different tints of the same color are placed side by side the 
difference in tone appears to be increased ; this is called contrast of 
tone. 

When equal tints of different colors are placed side by side the 
colors appear to be more or less changed in hue ; this is called con- 
trast of color. 

In looking at two contiguous colors they may be at the same time 
affected by contrast of color knd contrast of tone. 

Complementary Colors. Two colors are complementary to 
each other i^ when united, their compound contains the three prima- 
ry colors in the proportions that form white. 

The following are some of the principal 

complement ary colors. 

Yellow - - - - purple. Citrine - - - dark purple. 
Red ----- green. Olive - - - dark orange. 
Blue ----- orange. Russet - - - dark green. 

Violet red - - yellowish green. Violet blue (indigo) orange yel. 
Reddish orancre ereenish blue. Black ----- white. 
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1. Ck>mpleinentai7 colors placed side by side increase the intensi- 
ty of each other. They look well together, especially when not of 
equal intensity. In the harmony of contrast the complementary ar- 
rangement is superior to every other. 

2. Colors that are not complementary, or nearly so, discord with 
each other, — do not generally look well together. When placed 
side by side they diminish in intensity. Discords in color, as in mu- 
sic, may be used to set off other harmonies. Discordant colors may 
be used with good effect when separated by white or black, or some 
gray color. 

3. Colors are sensibly affected by the strength of light in which 
they are placed. A place always in shade should be painted lighter 
than it is desired to appear. The appearance of a painting depends 
very much on the light to which it is exposed. 

4. Colors, in dress, are much affected by the material. Yellow 
might be beautiful in satin, but not in cheap fabrics ; a pale tint 
might be elegant in silks or cashmeres, but appear a dirty white in 
flannels. 

5. Every color can be made beautiful by being properly arranged 
and relieved. For instruction in this arrangement models of color- 
ing may be profitably studied. The flowers are among the best 
models, for ^ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.' In a flower containing strong contrasts,, a third tint, though 
in small quantity, will be found placed between the other two. A 
warm color generally divides two cold ones, and a cold color divides 
also two warm ones, or the two will be mingled into a different hue 
at their junction. Black produces a good effect associated with two 
luminous colors. 

6. The three primary colors, relieved by white and black, have 
been most prominent in all national ornamentation. 

7. Oil colors are of greater depth and permanency than water 
colors. Worsteds, in which the colors are chemical dyes fixed by 
chemical mordants, present the most beautiful colors. 

* Color cards,' worsteds, flowers, wafers, colored crayons, a glass 
prism, etc., etc. should be used in teaching colors. 

The effect produced upon colors by bringing them together should 
be <5arefully noticed. Consult on this ' Chevreul on Colors.' * Cal- 
kins' Object Lessons' may be consulted with profit in giving lessons 
on color. 
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Lessons in color with colored crayons can well acoompanj exer- 
cises in indostrial drawing and ornamentation. It is not intended 
these shall take the place o£, or intermpty other branches, bat ud 
them in better fitting children for industrial porsnits, and for a more 
intelligent enjoyment of works of nature and art. 

There is a marked difference in the ability to disdngaish colors, 
some being nearly ^ color blind.' Special instmction should be 
given to such as £ul to discriminate colon eauly. 

In connection with the above rules, small cards, or slips of paper, 
are used, upon each one of which is printed the name of a color, 
with such facts in connection with it as are necessary for a proper 
understanding and use of it. Perhaps Mr. Tash, or some of the 
Lewiston teachers, will give us an article for our Joubnai^ explain- 
ing more fully the use of these aids. Below we give specimens of 
the cards: 

Red. — Standard Red, — Carmine. Made from cochineal, an insect 
found in Mexico and other warm countries. • Primary color, simple. 
Harmonizes with green ; discords with yellow and orange. Symbol 
of blood ; signal of danger. 

Yellow. — Standard YeUow, — Chromine. Primary color, simple. 
Harmonizes with purple; discords with red. Symbol of despair. 
Easiest color to distinguish in the distance. 

Blue. — Standard Blue, — Ultramarine. Primary color, simple. 
Harmonizes with orange and orange red ; discords with green, yel- 
low, and violet Symbol of constancy. Cold color. 

Orange. — Secondary color. Composed of red and yellow. Har- 
monizes with blue; discords with yellow and violet. Warmest 
color. 

Pitbple. — Secondary color. Composed of red and blue. Harmo- 
nizes with yellow; discords with blue and red. Emblem of royalty. 
Most difficult color to distinguish at a distance. 

Gbeex. — Secondary color. Composed of blue and yellow. Har- 
monizes with reds ; discords with blue. Emblem of hope. Signal 
of caution. 

Russet. — ^Tertiary color. A light brown with a yellowish tinge. 
Harmonizes well with most colors ; discords with reds. 

Oltve. — ^Tertiary color. A dark green of a violet hue. Harmo* 
niaes with cherry; discords with pale blue. 
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Citrine. — ^Tertiary color. A dai'k yellowish green. Harmonizes 
with red ; discords with yellows. 

Cruison. — A pure red, darkened wdth deep blue. Harmonizes 
with yellowish green ; discords with yellow. Emblem of royalty. 

Lilac. — ^A soft tint of parple. Harmonizes with straw ; discords 
with red. 

PivK. — ^A tint of ciimson. Harmonizes with greens; discords 
with red-orange and blue. 

Layendbr. — ^A tint of parple. Harmonizes with greenish yellow ; 
discords with pink. 

Violet. — ^A hue of parple composed of red and blue. Harmo- 
nizes and discords same as purple. 

Bbown. — ^Irregular common color, of a great variety of hues. 
Composed of red, yellow, and black, having no regular harmony or 
discord. Looks well with most other colors. 

Cbeam Colob. — ^A sofl tint of yellow with tinge of red. Harmo- 
nizes with tints of violet. 

SoBBBL. — A shade of orange, or a yellowish brown. A color usu- 
ailj applied to horses. 

Prussian Blue. — A dark blue with slight greenish tinge. Har-. 
monizes with orange ; discords with yellow. 

AzuBE. — The blue of the sky. A tint of pure blue. Harmonizes 
with buff; discords with violet. 

Pale Blue. — ^A light tint of blue. Harmonizes with salmon; 
discords with pink. 

Ash Gbat. — Formed of black and white. Resembles wood ashes. 



Mamkoth Remains. — ^There have been discovered within a short 
time near Rio Vista, California, a number of bones of an animal of 
immense size. The portions in the best state of preservation were 
the teeth, one of which weighs ten and one-half pounds. The 
grinding surface is ten inches in length and four inches wide, the 
tooth measuring twenty inches in circumference at this part, and 
seven inches at the point where it is broken from the jaw. The 
length from grinding sur&ce to the break of the prong b ten inches. 
The neck bone, one of the vertebras, is twenty-four inches in cir- 
cumference. The remains were found in an adobe formation under- 
neath a stratum of rock four feet thick. The nature of the overly- 
iny rock is not stated. 
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A LIMIT SOMEWHERE. 




EACHERS have the reputation of being more nervoos, 
worried, and nncertain-tempered than members of any 
other profession. It is said that they saccumb to the vari- 
ous forms of nervous disease more frequently even than 
most people of sedentary pursuits. Why I * Overwork,' perhaps, is 
the answer. It is true that six or eight hours a day of active labor, 
drawing continually upon both mental and physical powers, is a se- 
vere task ; but taking into account Saturdays, or half holidays, and 
vacations, the teacher's prescribed hours of work during the year are 
few compared with those of most professions, and this fact ought 
pretty well to ofi&et the greater intensity of their exertions. 

We believe that what wears upon teachers is not mental and 
physical weariness, but anxiety ; not work, but worry, — ^than which 
no demon more destructive ever takes lodgings with us. It can 
rarely be cast out when once it has made itself at home, grows by 
the ruin of what it feeds on, and is constantly victorious over the 
lives of friends all about us. 

Over-anxiety is, to some extent, a common inheritance of man- 
kind, and so of teachers ; but there are special reasons why they are 
particularly exposed to it, and a very important one is that the 
proper limit of a teacher's responsibility for his scholars' improve- 
ment is not anywhere very clearly understood, or, at any rate, very 
distinctly stated. It is not our purpose to attempt to define it, but 
we wish to emphasize the fact that there is a limit, — and within rea- 
sonable bounds of exertion. 

If teachers listen to those about them, however, they are not like- 
ly to reach this conclusion. Faulty scholars are always ready to put 
the blame of their own failure upon those who instruct them. Pa- 
rents, as a rule, estimate too highly the virtues and talents of their 
children, and are quite willing to shift the bnrden of responsibilities 
which belongs to themselves upon the common scape-goat. School 
boards are often found urging teachers to feel more responsibility, 
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rarely instructing them to assume less. The things that a teacher 
ought to be and do,, for the schooPs sake, are endlessly repeated ; 
the things which, for his own sake, he ought to leave untouched, are 
rarely mentioned. Finally, among teachers themselves, emulation, 
and the desire to promote a better education are strong incentives 
to keep up an excessive mental strain. True, teachers are pretty 
much like other people, and man is said to be lazy, selfish, and so 
forth, but earnest and conscientious teachers (and it is only of these 
we speak,— others will find the * limit somewhere ' fast enough) can- 
not but feel that they belong to a profession which is making very 
rapid advances at the present time, so much so that they must 
struggle hard to keep abreast the tide ; they know that education 
has great undeveloped possibilities. The zeal of success is always 
urging them on to greater efforts. 

In the good old times this was not so. The simplicity of the 
scheme of education certainly relieved the teacher of anxiety. 
Children came to school to learn their books and behave, the stan- 
dard of learning and that of deportment being fixed as rigidly the 
same for all. If the scholar did not come up to the standard, the 
account was settled by the proper amount of ferule, and there was 
an end of the matter. The responsibility for failure was thrown on 
the imperfection of human nature, and though the teacher might be 
sorry, he could not well be worried. In our latter days we have 
got past the idea of balancing failure with punishment, but we have 
not got rid of the notion that each individual scholar should come 
up to some standard fixed in the teacher^s mind. Herein lies the 
worst of the difiiculty we are discussing, so far as it lies within the 
control of teachers themselves. Thev need to free themselves from 
the old delusion. They must make themselves realize (not merely 
believe, but see, and feel, and know) that the various scholars under 
their charge cannot^ possibly, be made to reach the same standard of 
excellence, — that forty boys are in forty different stages of develop- 
ment, presenting forty different specimens of arrested, perverted, or 
over-stimulated growth, and that no earthly power can ever make 
them alike, unless it be by degradation, and not by education. 

If this truth could be accepted generally in our profession we 
should see fewer instances of teachers with more zeal than strength 
challenging a combat with inherited tendencies that have been 
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growing strong for generations, — a combat undertaken often from 
noble motives, and then sure to be tragic, unless its necessary con- 
ditions, and the sort of success to be hoped for, are seen clearly in 
advance. We should see fewer cases of teachers wearing them- 
selves out because the two or five black sheep of their flock stay 
black sheep week in and week out ; fewer attempts at the Sisyphus 
task of lifting the class which is feeble and dull to the level of the 
former strong and bright one, whose memory lingers pleasantly in 
the teacher's mind. 

In fine, we ought to understand that the school system does not 
require impossibilities, and that if it did, it would only make itself 
ridiculous. It does not expect tq make sinners saints, or dunces 
clear-headed. It does aim, chiefly, to give the children of the peo- 
ple a chance to grow, — mentally and morally. It does aim to make 
the sinner something less of a sinner, and to lessen the dunce^s ob- 
tusenesa. It recognizes the fact that these things are the work of 
time. Neither learning nor character are the growth of a day. 
The school system does not expect any teacher, within any set time, 
to reform the unruly, or illumine the dull. It simply asks of its 
agents to keep the children under good influences, to make their 
way easier and plainer for them, so far as it can be done by a rea- 
sonable amount of eflbrt, and no further. We may regret that the 
schools cannot do more for their pupils, but the efficiency of educa- 
tion must be limited by its means, and one man cannot do, and 
ought not to do, more than one man's work. The last thing that 
can be required is, that any teacher should feel that the weight of 
any pupil's mental or moral salvation rests on him alone. It is a re- 
sponsibility that does not belong to him, it is intrusion to assume it, 
and its assumption can only result in mischief to both teacher and 
taught. 

Realizing these rather obvious truths, teachers would, we are sure, 
sufier less from care and worriment. There must be fewer of that 
pitiable class which the public stigmatizes by the name of ^ broken- 
down teachers,' and one obstacle would be removed which, among 
others, now prevents the teacher's profession from gaining that 
character of permanence, whose lack ia its greatest weakness. — 
Afoerican Jottmal of Education, 
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HOW TO TEACH OEOGBAFHT. 



N a former article I mentioned some of the difficulties 
which teachers labor under in regard to text-books. I 
now propose to present a method of teaching geography 
successfully with the text-books which we have at present. 
In the first place construct your own outline maps. You will do 
better service with these than with printed ones ; partly because 
you will take more interest in them, and partly because they will 
contain only what yon think necessary for your pupils to learn. 
The children will not be discouraged by a multiplicity of places, 
rivers, etc., indicated on the map, and consequently will take more 
interest in the study. Draw the continents on paper and paint 
them. The bright colors will attract the attention of the children, 
and will possess a double interest to them when they know that 
their teacher made them. Take each continent separately and as- 
sign lessons from it, and not from the book. Aiier the children 
have thoroughly learned the countries on each map, then let them 
learn the rivers, mountains, etc. ; then take each country and have a 
general investigation made of its surface, products, etc. Let differ- 
ent text-books be used, history be referred to, and any book or pa- 
per which contains information on the subject be welcomed gladly 
in the class. 

After a general knowledge of the countries has been obtained, 
print upon the blackboard each day the names of a certain number 
of cities. Have pupils find situation and state important facts about 
each. This will be a very interesting exercise. The children will 
search their geographies with pleasure and will triumphantly an- 
nounce any new discovery. The above method will fail, as will 
every other method, unless the teacher review the class daily. The 
gpreat secret of success in teaching geography is review^ review^ re- 
friew. 

If we had text-books which were properly prepared, it would be 
vastly easier for the teacher and more beneficial to the pupil to take 
lessons in the book in connection with those given on the maps and 
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on* the board; but as it is, it is better for the children to nse tbeir 
geographies only as books of reference, and trust to their teacher for 
guidance as to what they shall learn. 

Bat what shall we say of those teachers who blindly follow the 
text>book, never deviating either to the right or to the left? I have 
nothing to say of sach or to such, except : Leave the school-room. 
Leave the school-room. £Liza h. mortok. 



The Cube of Stammebixo. — ^The mode of treatment followed by 
M. Chervin, of Lyons, in this affection, has lately been the subject of 
investigation by a commission appointed by the Department Coon- 
ciL The commissioners state that they find the system succeasfiil, 
rapid, and permanent in its effects; which opinion confirms those of 
earlier date, given by commissions appointed in France, Belgiam, 
Spain, etc. The system is as follows : All mechanical contrivances 
are discarded ; but he teaches the patient, by means of a large n am- 
ber of exercises, gradually to pronounce, with distinctness, vowels, 
consonants, syllables, and sentences. He pays great attention to the 
act of respiration, which he seeks to regulate. He teaches his pa- 
tients to take, at certain intei-vals, a slow but normal inspiratioD, 
which is succeeded by an even, continuous, and loud expiration, dur- 
ing which pronunciation is effected. The course of treatment occu- 
pies twenty days, the time being divided into three periods. During 
the first the patient is restncted to complete silence, so that the old 
habit may be broken ; during the second period the patient is taught 
to speak slowly and deliberately ; and during the third period he ac- 
quires the practice of speaking fluently . and without clipping the 
words. This method is stated to have succeeded in the most diffi- 
cult cases, and the good results are said to be permanent ; but this 
greatly depends on the patient, who must occasionally make use of 
the means which were first used to cure him. 



Chillicothe, Ohio, is divided on the momentous question whether 
Cicero shall be pronounced * Kickero ' or * Sisero.' A professor of 
the Kickero party has been dismissed from his position in the publip 
schools, and the Kickeronians rally to his rescue and threaten to de- 
pose the school board. The strife wages hotly, and the whole town 
shares the excitement. Who talks about 'dead' classics? 
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SUPEKINTENDENJ JOHNSON'S REPORT. 

The nineteenth annual report of the common schools of Maine for 
1872 has been published. In the last number of the Jouknal we gave 
from advance sheets of this report the comparative statistical summaries 
with the superintendent's remarks thereon. Mr. Johnson devotes a 
number of pages to a minute examination of the subject of the Perma- 
nent School Fund. The sources of school revenue are six: 1. Interest on 
permanent school fund ; 2. Savings bank tax ; 3. School mill-tax ; 4 Per- 
capita tax ; 5. Proceeds from local funds ; 6. Voluntary town or school 
district tax. These are all commented upon at some length, accompa- 
nied with illustrative table of statistics. In apportioning money from 
the State treasury, Mr. Johnson recommends that money should be 
given according to the number of scholars in school, and not according 
to the census number. 'Teachers' wages' are properly considered. 
Nowhere are teachers paid as liberally as are laborers in other avoca- 
tions; and in Maine the figures are neither encouraging or creditable. 
Take the following as an example: * The weekly wages of female teach- 
ers in the State is 83.50. Now if a female teacher instruct both summer 
and winter, the twenty weeks of the. school year, she will receive the 
magnificent sum of S72. That is, if a young woman come into Maine 
to teach for a living, each year she will get 872, and her board for twen- 
ty weeks, and for the remaining thirty-two weeks she must pay $74.24, 
the average teacher's board being $2.32 per week. She will, then, at the 
end of the year, be in debt $2.24 without paying one cent for culture, 
clothing, or comfort' 

One third of the school-houses in the State are reported as poor. 
School supervision is considered under the heads, city, town. State, and 
county. The normal schools are reported as doing well, and the reports 
of their principals are given. The teachers' institutes for the past year 
are reported as having had a very small attendance. County education- 
al associations have been recommended, and a few have been formed. 
The good offices of the newspaper press, and of our own Journal are 
kindly spoken of by Mr. Johnson. Physiology and drawing are recom- 
mended as required studies in all our public schools. 

The other topics discussed by the superintendent are the following, 
upon which we have not room to enlarge: Text*books; Free SchooJ 
Books; The District System; Free High Schools; Obligatory Education; 
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Employing of Teachers; Mtsappropriation of School Moneys; Growth 
of Public Education; State Educational System; and School Legisla- 
tion, — all well treated. Mr. Johnson closes the main part of his report 
by the following recommendations: 

1. Free high schools, act to establish the same. 

2. Some form of intermediate inspectory agency between the town 
committees and State superintendent, to represent the interests of the 
State, and to increase the efficiency of the present supervision. 

3. Apportionment of moneys from the State treasury to the several 
towns according to the whole number of different pupils enrolled in 
school for the year, and not, as now, according to the whole or census 
number of scholars between the ages of four and twenty-one years of 

age. 

4. An amendment to the present law, so that ' repurs, fuel, insur- 
ance,^ etc., shaU be paid by extra tax, same as school-houses are built, 
and not out of ' school money,' as at present 

5. Appropriation of $8,000 for fences, grading grounds, books, appara- 
tus, cases, etc., for Eastern and Western Normal Schools. 

6. Penalty upon towns for non-use or mis-use of school moneys re- 
ceived from State, same as provided in relation to per capita tax. 

7. Add elements of physiology, or free-hand drawing, or both, to 
present list of prescribed studies. 

8. Some form of legislation to secure the education of all the youth* 
in the State. 

9. Uniformity of text-books. 

10. Repeal of Sect 2, Chap. 87, Laws of 1872, in relation to the em- 
ployment of teachers. 

11. Appropriation of S300 to Maine Educational Association. 

12. Appropriation of $412 to Maine Joubkal of Education. 

13. Memorial to Congress in relation to distribution of public domain 
for public school purposes. 

The appendix of the report occupies more than 220 pages, and con- 
tains full statistical tables and copious extracts from city and town 
school conmiittees' reports. A valuable paper is also given on Industri- 
al Drawing for Common Schools, by C. B. Stetson. Several extracts 
from other important educational documents are specially worthy of no- 
tice. 

Mr. Johnson has given his constituents a good report If its sugges- 
tions could be properly heeded, our schools would grow better immedi- 
ately. If our legislators would put a copy of it into the hands of every 
teacher, and of every family in the State, they would show more wis- 
dom than they have in many of their acts during the present session. 
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The Vienna Exposition. — Great preparations are maMng to have 
tiie educational interests of our country represented at the grand expo- 
sition in Austria the coming summer. Models of school-houses, reports, 
text-books, courses of study, etc., are to be furnished for that purpose. 
Is Jfotne to be well represented? 

■ 

Lewiston Schools. — We had the pleasure, a week or two since, of 
spending a day in the public schools of the thriving city of Lewiston. 
In company with Superintendent Tash we visited the high, grammar, 
intermediate, training, and several of the primary schools. The people 
of Lewiston may well be proud of their schools, for they have a good 
system, and an earnest, enthusiastic corps of teachers. Those young 
teachers, who are anxious to know the best methods of instruction and 
of school management, will do well to look into the schools of Lewiston. 

School Legislation. — The legislature has not done much this win- 
ter for the schools of the State. It is difficult to tell at this present 
writing exactly what has been accomplished. A board of trustees has 
been established for the care of the State Normal School, which will, we 
think, prove to be a good measure. Towns and cities which furnish free 
text-books have had power given them to compel payment for the books 
when they are injured or destroyed. Provision has been made by which 
academies having funds can unite them with town appropriations for the 
establishment of high schools. We have an impression that the Free 
High School Bill, so called, has passed, but the intelligence from Augus- 
ta, just as the legislature is adjourning, is somewhat confused, and we 
may be mistaken. We hope to be more explicit next month. 

The Transit of Venus. — Great preparations are making to observe 
the coming transit of Venus in 1874. Nearly all the civilized nations of 
the world are fitting out expeditions to go to different localities where it 
can be observed to the best advantage. It being an event of rare occur- 
rence and one by which the accuracy of much of our astronomical 
knowledge is tested, it is very natural and proper that scientific men and 
associations should have their attention specially directed to it Our 
own government has appropriated 9100,000 towards the object, and sev- 
eral parties of observ^ers will be sent out with the best instruments that 
can be had. While the subject was under discussion in Congress, Sena- 
tor F. A. Sawyer, of South Carolina, and formerly a Boston school-mas- 
ter, spoke as follows: * Once more, and only once more, in the next hun- 
dred years will this opportunity offer itself. We may, Mr. President, 
see her yet many an evening and many a morning, and admire her 
beauty as all men have admired it ever since the world began; but, sir, 

9 
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only twice in the next hundred and thirty years will it be given to man 
to see the beaatifal planet darken by her shadow the face of the sun. 
Only twice will this means of acquiring knowledge important to every 
civilized man be given until after the close of the twentieth centoiy. 
We cannot afford to n^lect either opportunity to add to the store of 
human knowledge, and thus to human happiness.' 



Ctrncatrotta:! ^tttdligttitje. 



Improvement. — ^The new laboratory at Colby University, Water- 
ville, Me., is nearly completed. It is built of stone, and has been 
erected at a cost of about 825,000. This college now has a building 
worthy of the department of natural science. - 

■ 

Fob the Yiekna Exhibitiok. — ^In compliance with the suggestion 
of United States Commissioner Van Buren, Messrs Wilson, Hlnkle & 
Co., of Cincinnati, are about sending to Washington, to be forwarded 
thence to Vienna, a complete set of their educational publications, com- 
prising a hundred volumes. They are intended for exhibition in the ed- 
ucational department of the international Exposition, after which they 
will be donated to tiie Strasbourg library. The books are packed in a 
handsome oiled walnut case, manufactured expressly for the purpose, 
making a fine display. 

Declikb of Gebmak Scholabship.— a writer in the CongregaUondlUt, 
whose opportunities for observation have been good, thinks the reputation 
of Germany as a nation of scholars is on the wane. Speaking of Prussia, he 
says: 'I cannot but feel that her renown for scholarship is waning. Every- 
body is educated, I allow. The children are marched to school as uniformly 
as the young men are put into the army. But it is that they may hecome 
good soldiers. This is the inspiration of her schools. There is, as a conse- 
quence, less and less of that broad, general, and critical scholarship for 
which she has been so justly renowned. The students in her great universi- 
ties are largely English and Americans. The army beckons and lures away 
her choicest young men. I do not think I am mistaken when I say 
that Germany is declining in scholarship. I know this is the feeling of 
some of her best men. There are few coming forward to fill the places of 
her great masters, who have given to her such world-wide fame.' 
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We are in receipt of the following documents, for which we would 
make suitable acknowledgment: 

The Forty-seventh Annual Beport of the President of Harvard Col- 
lege. From President Eliot 

Beport of the Minister of Public Instruction for the Province cf Que- 
bec, for 1870-1. From Pierre J. O. Chauveau, Superintendent. 

Ninth Biennial Beport of the Superintendent cf Public Instruction 
for Illinois. From Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent 

Forty-third Annual Beport of the Common Schools of CincinnatL 
From Hon. John Hancock, Superintendent 

Annual Beport of the Normal, Model, High, and Public Schools of 
Ontario, for 1871. From E. Byerson, Superintendent 

Geological Survey of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. From J. H. 
Stone, Secretary Michigan Senate. 

Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Let- 
ters, 1870-2. From Dr. J. W. Hoyt, President 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Session of the American Philolog- 
ical Association, at Providence, B. I., July, 1872. 

Address of Governor Ferham to the Legislature of Maine, January, 
1873. 

Eight Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, at Bridgewater, Mass. 

• Catalogue of the Locquet Institute for Young Ladies, New Orleans. 
Miss M. A. Burr, Principal. 

The Anti-Tobacco Journal, Boston, for January and February. Geo. 
Trask, Editor. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Beport of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
of the City of Boston. From John D. Philbrick, Superintendent. 

^Eighteenth Annual Beport of the Common Schools of Chicago. 
From J. L. Pickard, Superintendent. 
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The Tbibxtne Almanac appears somewhat late, but full of good 
things as usual. 

Little folks read The Children's Hour, and are pleased and profit- 
ed. Published by T. S. Arthur So Sons, Philadelphia, at $1.25 a year. 

The Kansas Jottrnal comes once more to our office, after a long 
absence. Welcome. 

The Eclectic for this month has a fine steel engraving of Brett 
Harte. This number has a table of contents seldom equalled by any 
magazine. 

Those who have children should subscribe for the Ntjbseby with 
John L. Shorey, Boston. It makes one wish to be a child again to look 
over its pages. 

The Ontario Teacher is the title of a new school journal, pub- 
lished by Boss So McCaU, Strathray, Ontario. The contents of the first 
number are practical and varied. 

The Farmer's Exchange is a new weekly family paper, published 
at Sl-50 per year at Brooks, in this State, and edited by J. W. Lang, one 
of our monthly editors. Its start promises well. 

The Bates Student is the title of a new monthly at ilM per year, 
published by the class of '74, Bates College, Lewiston. The first num- 
ber reads well. 

The Educational Year Book for 1873 will be ready about April 
1, uniform with the volume for 1872. Cloth, 16too, 81.25. "We will club 
it with our Journal for $2.25 

The Little Folks for March, filled as usual with beautiful pictures 
and charming lessons, and stories for the little ones, is on our table. 
Thirty cents per year. Same publishers as above. 

Lifpincott for this month has a very interesting illustrated article 
on the National Trans-AUeghany "Water Way; also, a good paper oli 
New "Washington, etc., etc. This magazine improves every month. 

La Grahmaire en Action. Bulwer's Lady of Lyons, with an Idio- 
matical and Grammatical "Vocabular}- for translation from English 
into French. By Prof. B. Maurice. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon. 

The title of this little book gives a key to its purpose. As an exercise 
for translating English into French, it will give the pupil a good speci- 
men of conversational French in a variety of s^le. 
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SdOBNEB^s Magazine for March has Life in the New Diamond Mines; 
Arthur Bonnicastle continued; Professor Morse and the Tblegraph; 
Folk-Life in German Byways; Christ's Miracles Scientifically Consid- 
^d, and many other good papers. 

Ottb Darling is the most beautiful child chromo we have seen. Mr. 
Gody says it is sold at the stores for $5.00, still he gives it to every sub- 
scriber that pays 83.00 for one year's subscription to his ladies' maga- 
zine. 

The Illustrated Christian Weekly, published by the American 
Tract Society, New York, at 82.00 a year, is the very best paper of its 
kind in the country. The illustrations are very finely executed, the 
reading is lively, entertaining, and Christian. The paper is beautifully 
printed, and its large circulation shows that it is appreciated. 

Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, send us a sample copy of Thomp- 
son & Bowler's Eclectic System of Penmanship. Those wishing 
to examine the system will do well to remit to them ten cents and re- 
ceive a copy. It contains more than two hundred copies, including busi- 
ness forms, marking letters, German Text and Old English. 

The United States Mail and Post OrncE Assistant is the 
title of a monthly postal journal, edited by J. Gayler, special agent of 
the Post Office Department, and published at $1.00 per year, by F. S. 
Thompson, New York. It abounds in reliable information relating to 
postal matters. 

The National Teacher, edited and published monthly by E. E. 
White, Columbus, Ohio, comes out in a new and attractive dress for this 
year. It is one of the best educational journals published. The best 
writers upon educational matters are represented frequently in its pages, 
and the journal is a recognized power in the land. Success to friend 
White and his journal. 

The Elocutionist's Annual. By J. W. Shoemacher. Philadelphia : 
J. W. Daughaday & Co. 

This moderatcHsized work, by a practical elocutionist, is designed for 
elocutionary training and performances. It has a great variety of selec- 
tions, and may be used for school exhibitions, literary societies, church 
and Sabbath school anniversaiies, and for sundry other occasions. Its 
cost is only twenty-five cents, and it is the first of a series of volumes 
to be issued annually. It can be used as a school reader. Its publishers 
have been for many years before the public in the issue of the SchooU 
^y Magazine and other valuable works. 
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The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Physioloot. By 

S. R Wells, New York. 

This work has reached its ninth annual number, and is well filled with 
varied and entertaining matter. Price only twenty-five cents. 

The same publishers issue monthy the well-known Phbenolooical 
Journal, at $3.00 a year, and The Science of Health, a new first- 
class monthly, now just commencing its second volume, at S2.00 a year. 
Both of these journals are of a high order. Subscriber^ to either re- 
ceive a new chromo. The March numbers are excellent 

Silicate Book Slates for School Use.— Most teachers will testi- 
fy that the old-fashioned slates are a great nuisance in the school-room. 
Luckily they are now in a great measure superseded by book slates, like 
those made by the X^>v York Silicate Book Slate Co. of 191 Fulton St, 
New York. This company furnish an improved marking and erasive 
surface for lead and slate pencil. They also furnish excellent tablets for 
spelling classes, and tablets in book form for the pocket We have test- 
ed them and know them to be first-rate. 

The National Sukdat-School Teacher for March contains pa- 
pers of real value to Sunday-school workers. Rev. E. C. Mitchell, I>. D., 
contributes ' The Place of Abraham's Sacrifice.' President Chadboume 
furnishes the third of his valuable series, ^The Becords of Creation.' 
There is good variety of matter relating to Sunday-school work. The 
lessons are thoroughly wrought out by Dr. Gregory, and the black-board 
lessons will be found especially helpful to teachers and superintendents. 
We advise all Sunday-school workers to subscribe, $1.50 per year. Pub- 
lished by Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 

Consolidation.— In place of the Illinois Teacher and the Chicago 
School-mastery we have received for this month a combination of the 
two under the name of the Illinois School-maaier, The number before 
us is nearly twice as large as either of the old monthlies. Its appear- 
ance indicates the intention of the publishers to give the teachers of D- 
linois a State journal superior to any. The State superintendent an- 
nounces it to be the official paper of his department It is owned, edit- 
ed, and published by Aaron Gove and Edwin C. Hewett, Normal, Illi- 
nois. 

Best Book fob Evebtbodt.— The now illustrated edition of Webster's 
Dictionary, containing three thousand eugravings, is the best book for eterj/- 
body that the press has produced in the present century, and should be 
garded as indispensable to the well-regulated home, reading-room, 
and place of business. — Golden Era. 
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HR0U6H the recitations of the pupils, the teacher performs 
his primary and chief work in the school. The instruction 
of the school, — causing the pupils to gidn knowledge of the 
various branches of learning which they are pursuing, and, 
in the processes of gaining that knowledge, bringing about the train- 
ing, discipline, and education of their mental powers, — ^is the real end 
toward which all the other work of the school is, or should be, but 
the means. 

In this work of gaining knowledge, the pupils have much to do for 
themselves, and the teacher has much to do for them. They are to 
seek for knowledge, to study. To this work he is to influence them 
by all proper means, and in it, to direct and guide them. He is to 
assist them when their own efforts are unequal to the fit performance 
of their' tasks, and is to correct the errors into which they may &]]. 
He is to see that the knowledge gsdned by their efforts is fixed firmly 
m their nainds, and digested and assimilated into usable form ; and he 
is to see, too, that all this gaining, fixing, digesting, and assimilating 
knowledge, and making it usable, results to the largest practicable- 
degree in mental growth, in effective discipline. This is his primary 
work, and this he must do chiefly by means of recitations, 

10 
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A full, clear, definite understanding, then, of the objects to be sub- 
served by these redtations of the essentials to the attainment of those 
objects, and of the general rules resalting therefrom, is all important 
to every teacher who would do effective work ; who would become 
not only a teacher, but, what is better, an educatoc We propose, 
therefore, in this article to give, as fully as space will permit, an ex- 
podtion of the objects to be kept in view in conducting recitations, 
of the essentials growing out of those objects, which must enter into 
every well-conducted recitation, and of the general rules based upon 
those objects and essentials. 

I. Objects. 

1. In practical school- work the teacher assigns certain definite items 
of knowledgCj^-certain facts or principles,— of which the pupil is to 
make himself master through the medium of study. But the aver- 
age pupil is rarely inclined, of his own will, to apply himself to that 
steady, persevering study which is requisite to rapid and thorough 
gaining of knowledge. He needs to feel the pressure of some out- 
side influence urging him on to work. There must be kindled in him 
a spirit of emulation, a desire to excel, that, leading him to effort, 
shall not only lead him to the mastery of individual tasks, but shall 
also form in him a habit of study, and, as the natural outgrowth of 
that habit, a love of study. But the desire to excel is largely a natu- 
ral expression of that love of approbation which is especially strong in 
childhood and youth. Hence this must be appealed to and brought 
into activity ; and it will be brought into activity by bringing the re- 
sults of the pupil's efforts under the close inspection of his fellows 
and his teacher. Recitation is such an inspection, and Its first ob- 
ject, then, is to infiuence to study. 

2. The primary end of the pupil's study is knowledge. He may, 
however, with all the efforts he may himself be able to put forth M 
of that end. Indeed he will often be found to have failed in neater 
or less degree. Knowledge of a &ct or principle — ^that real, usable 
knowledge at which we should aim in all our teaching — is a clear, 
definite, perfect conception or understanding of it and of its relations 
to other facts or principles, so fixed in the mind that it may be re- 
called and used at will. Of attaining such knowledge the pupil may 
fail from several causes. He may fidl from the want of a complete 
conception or understanding, arising firom his not clearly comprehend- 
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ing the terms in which he finds the fact or principle expressed, or 
from a misconception of those terms, or from failare to perceive fally 
itB relations to other facts and principles. Or, again, while he may 
have had a clear understanding of the matter in hand, he mav have 
failed to transform that understanding into fixed and positive knowl- 
edge, through lack of iSufficiently intense and long-continued mental 
activity. Bat however fisdling, as fail he often will, it is the duty of 
the teacher to ascertain lehether he has failed^ wherein he hasfailedy 
and why he has /ailed. This is the second object of the recitation. 

3. These two objects gained, here the teacher too often stops, and 
his recitations become merely *• hearing lessons.' But stopping here 
he fails in large measure in his duty. His teaching is only partial — 
is indirect. To make his work fully effective he must also teach di- 
rectly. Having led the pupil to study, and having ascertained where- 
in that study has failed of full results, he must see to the reaching of 
those results. If the pupil has failed to master any part of the task 
set for him, he must make him master it. If the failure arises from 
want of clear conceptions, from not understanding, he must give the 
pupil such conceptions, — ^he must make him understand by explana- 
tion and illustration. And he must do more than this, for this is but 
a means to the real end to be reached. Made to understand, the pu- 
pil must also be made to know, to fix in the mind. In order to do 
this his mind must be brought into' activity, and his attention con- 
centrated, until a fixed and lasting impression is made. And this 
will be done most effectively by making him again and again clothe 
the matter to be learned in words ; for the very act of giving a fact 
expression in words, by the special concentration of attention upon 
it which such an act makes necessary, serves to fix it in the mind. 
Here, then, we find another important object of the recitation — to 
make the pupil know thca which he has failed to get a knowledge of^ 
by making him understand U^ andfias it in his mind. 

4. Thus fiir has been kept in view only the pupil's growth in 
knowledge, and as incidental thereto, growth in mental power. But 
growth in mental power should be sought directly as well as inci- 
dentally. And not only are the mental powers to be made to grow, 
but they are also to be trained and disciplined to proper habits of ac- 
tivity. Among those powers which should receive special and direct 
development and training, are those of dear, consecutive, logical 
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thought and expression of thought. The importance of the power 
to think in straight lines, to combine facts and principles in an un- 
broken chain leading straight to definite conclasions, cannot be over- 
estimated ; for it underlies success in all the work of life. Nor is the 
power to express thought clearly, consecutively, and definitely^ of less 
value. The teacher, then, who fails to train his pupils in these two 
directions by the use of all means in his power, fails to perform an 
important part of his duty. The recitation properly conducted, fur- 
nishes a most effective means for such training, for it is a constant ex- 
ercise in thought and expression of thought. Hence in conducting 
every recitation the teacher should make such training one of his ob- 
jects. 

To summarize, then, the recitation should be so conducted as to 
subserve the following objects, viz. : 

1. To influence the pupil to thorough study. 

2. To ascertain the results of that study. 

3. To teach the pupil what he has failed to learn by his own ef- 
forts. 

4. To train his powers of thought and expression. 

IT. Essentiala* 

1. The pupil is to be influenced to thorough work, and the teacher 
is to examine that work to find such faults in it, as it may be neces- 
sary to correct. In order to the perfect attainment of these objects, 
the entire work of the pupil must be brought under strict and search- 
ing examination. But in practical school-work the teacher has to deal 
with pupils, not singly, but in classes, which must in general result ii 
a direct examination of but a part of each pupiPs work. Hence the 
mode of recitation must be such that, while each individual member 
of a class may directly submit but a part of his work to examina- 
tion, — may personally recite but a small portion or even no portion of 
a given lesson, — ^it shall yet be possible for the teacher to determine 
how well or how ill his work has been done. Each pupil must, in 
some way, be made and held responsible for the correct recitation of 
the entire lesson. And again, since the very act of reciting, of put- 
ting his knowledge of the facts of the lesson into words, serves to 
make the pupil more thoroughly master of that knowledge, and 
since, too, the training of his powers of thought and expression, re- 
sults firom the activity of those powers in thinking and giving ex- 
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pression to those thoughts, the like result follows, — ^that every pupil 
must be held responsible for the whole lesson. To secure this result, 
it is essential tha^ every member of the class shaU recitCy either vocal- 
ly or mentally y the same facts at the same time, 

2. In teaching pupils that which they have &iled to learn for them- 
selves, they are to be made to understand, and then to fix in the 
mind. But to make them understand, their interest must be excited 
in, and their attention fixed upon, the explanations and illustrations 
used for that purpose; for thus their minds will be brought into ac- 
tivity, and made to follow the line of thought pursued by the mind of 
the teacher. Nor without such interest and attention, can the matter 
taught be fully and firmly lodged in the mind ; for the depth and per- 
manence of the impressions made, depend upon the force with which 
the mind acts, and the exponent of that force, will be the degree of 
interest awakened, and attention given. Moreover, without such in- 
terest and attention, the first essential of the recitation cannot be 
secured — ^that all the pupils of the class shall recite the same thing at 
the same time. Hence, no recitation will be a successful one, one at 
all satisfactory in results, or one worthy the name, in which the in^ 
terest of every pupil is not excited^ and his attention fxed, 

3. In order that the inspection of each pupiPs work may have full 
force in leading to study, and in revealing failures, it must be made 
strict and searching. Every fact of the lesson must be brought out 
in all its fullness. Again, in order that it may be comprehended as 
a whole, and in all its parts, in order that the knowledge gained may 
he classified and associated, — welded together in a mass, — and so 
usable knowledge, all the relations between the facts of the lesson, 
and of other lessons before learned, must be fiilly pointed out. And, 
again, in order that the recitation may have its full force as a disci- 
plinary agent, in training to correct habits of thought and expression, 
all portions of the lesson must be given in logical order, and in clear 
and correct forms of expression. Sharpy criticaly fuUy lo^caly and 
correct in the langiuige in which it is made^ — ^is the third essential to 
a perfectly conducted recitation. 

To summarise, then, we have as the essential features of a perfect- 
ly conducted recitation, the following : 

1. That every member of the class shall recite the same thing at 
the same time. 
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2. That the interest ofeverj one shall be excited and his attention 
fixed. 

3. That every part of the lesson shall be given in full, in logical 
order, and in clear and correct forms of expression. 

m. Btdes. 

To subserve the objects and secure the essentials of the recitationfl, 
as above given, the following general roles shonld be observed. 

1. CaU up fne$nbers of the doss in no refftsiar order. 

No pupil should know beforehand, what part of the lesson he is to 
recite, for if he do, he may, and often will, be led to prepare himself 
• upon that part and neglect the rest. Nor should he feel that, when 
he has once been called upon to recite, he has no further respon^bility ; 
for so feeling, he may fidl to give due attention to the recitation of oth- 
er portions of the lesson. Hence, though a pupU has already recited 
one portion of the lesson, he should yet feel himself liable to be called 
upon to answer some question, to illustrate some point, or to correct 
some error, during the whole course of the recitation. 

2. Sold every pupil in the does to have made the mistakes <>f every 
oiher^ unless he notice and correct those mistakes. 

Classes should be so trained that, when any failure occurs, either 
in matter or manners, every one detecting it should give notice by 
raising the hand. They should then be called upon, either individu- 
ally or together, to make the necessary correction, and the pupil fail- 
ings should be required to correct his mistake before proceeding. 
This will tend to secure the attention of every pupil, and lead them 
all to recite the same thing at the same time. 

3. If any pupU is detected failing in attention^ oaU upon him to 
recite at once. 

The influence of this rule will be to reinforce that of the two preced- 
ing. When it is necessary to apply the rule, the teacher should give 
the pupil called upon no assistance, either by repeating the question, if 
one has been asked, or indicating the point at which he is to take up 
the recitation. He should be subjected to the full penalty of his in- 
attention, by being made subject to the correction and criticism of ^ 
the rest of the class. 

4. AHoto no books in the class except in reading^ and itse none 
yourself. 

Pupils will sometimes cheat, by peeping slUy into the text-book. 
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when opportunity occurs, ^he teacher should guard against even 
the temptation to do so, by having all books left behind when pupils 
come to the recitation. And if he is to make the recitation all that 
it should be, — sharp, prompt, critical, thorough, full of life and glow- 
ing with interest, — ^he must not himself be tied to a text-book. He 
cannot teach well at second hand. He must teach from his own 
ready and abounding knowledge of the subject. 

5. Save the recitation made in complete and correct sentences^ and^ 
so far as practicable^ in connected narration. 

The fragmentary, disjointed, * yes and no * form of recitation gen- 
erally practiced among unskilled teachers, — that form in which a 
word or phase is wrenched bodily from the text-book, and tied to the 
end of a question, — ^is an abomination. It serves, in a measure, to de- 
feat the very objects to be attained. Instead of leading the pupil to 
associate the knowledge he has gained, item to item, and in that 
form to fix it in the mind, it leads to the very opposite ; and in place 
of training to power of consecutive thought and expression, its influ- 
ence is to retard even the natural developments of that power. Let 
the ^ure to observe this rule, on the part of the pupils, be made a 
matter of criticism and correction in the class, and they will soon form 
habit of reciting in full, round and well-constructed sentences. Their 
the recitations, too, will more and more be made in their own language, 
— a far better test of their knowledge of the lesson, than any mere 
rote repetition of the set terms of the text-book, while the exercise 
becomes also an effective drill in oral expression. 

6. Take up all those parts of the lessons in which failures have oc- 
curredj in-immediate and thorough review. 

Repetition is a law of learning. But these repetitions must be fre- 
quent and at short intervals, to have their full force. A fact learned 
t<^-day and reviewed to-morrow, will be far more firmly fixed in the 
mind, than if not reviewed for a week. l. 



Ths Superintendent of Schools in Van Buren county, Iowa, haa 
revoked the certificates of ninety-two school teachers who refused or 
neglected to attend the Teachers^ Institute, as they were require to 
bylaw. 
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PEEPS THBOFaE THE DOOB OF A EnDEBaABTEV. Ho. IL 




ITTLE MARJORIE is only five years old, and has never 
been away from her mamma a day, so I was obliged to 
do jast what I liked to do that first morning of her Eln- 
dergarten life. 

^ Will you go with me, and sit close by me all the time ? ' was her 
first question, when she awoke. 

* Yes, dear,* I said, ' I will go with you, and Mary may go after you 
at one o'clock.' 

* No, but I want you to stay all the time with me.' 

When we went in the children were all assembled in the large 
gymnastic hall, for devotions and opening exercises. Maijorie is 
very timid, and did not half like being set down in a little chair, be- 
tween two little girls of her own age. I was afraid she wotild cry, 
which is usually her last resort in ti*ying circumstances, but just as I 
expected to see the first quiver of her lip, the little girl at her right 
hand, obeying a private sign from Miss Hamilton, moved her chair 
up closer to Marjorie, and took hold of her hand. The understand- 
ing that is often established between children of the same age, at a 
slight acquaintance, took place, and I had no ftirther fear for my little 
girl. 

After the singing, and prayer, in which all the children took part, 
three chords on the piano brought them to their feet, and' they re- 
peated a short psalm in concert. I was much pleased to hear how 
distinctly each word was spoken. Then came some beautiful move- 
ment plays, which one must see to appreciate. The children, about 
a hundred in all, sat in a large semi-circle about the room, and even 
the youngest among them were very quiet and orderly, though they 
all seemed to take an interest in the plays. There was one about a 
little bird flying to its mamma with a letter in its mouth, and a 
dainty little girl, with long golden curls, went flying about the room, 
waving her arms in a gracefiil movement like a bird. She knelt 
down at the feet of a boy, who sang in a clear voice, looking straight 
into her face all the while, something like * Fly away pretty bird, for 
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Ijcannot go with you.* The words were sung first in German, and 
afterwards in English. 

One of the prettiest plays was called the fishes, and five or six boys 
and girls ran about the floor with a slow gliding movement of the 
arms, like the swimming of a fish. The words were sung in German 
and toward the last of the play, the fishes swam up to Miss Hamilton, 
who sat at the upper end of the room, and sang a verse to her, she 
ringing something in reply, the song closing with a bow from the 
children to their teacher. 

One pretty play called *The mouse,* was represented by four little 
ones, three with joined hands, forming a trap, and one, the youngest 
in the room, the mouse. She was a bright-eyed child, and looked 
rogneish, creeping about with her hands on her knees, and stooping 
ahnost to the floor. 

' O, mouse, beware I O, mouse, beware ! 
Qo not into the comer there ' — 

sang the children, in pleading tones, shaking their heads at her ; but 
the little mouse heeded them not, and crept slowly on towards the 
&tal trap. 

'0, run away! Make haste, make haste!* they sang, louder than 
before, but still she crept on, just as a real mouse might be supposed 
to do, and when they sang : 

' The pretty mouse— the careless mouse, 
It ventures in the little house V 

the child crept into the trap, and stood up straight in the circle. 

' Wipp, wapp!* sang the voices, and clap, clap, went the hands, 
and the trap was sharply closed upon the foolish mouse. Then came 
the last words of the song, in pitying tones, from the children,— 

' Poor little mouse I Poor little mouse ! 
How soon its days are ended I ' 

The beauty of these movement plays, — so called by Froebel, the 
founder of the Kindergarten, — was the zest with which the children 
seemed to enter into them, and the seriousness with which they per- 
formed the parts. One of the plays impressed me especially with its 
utility. The teacher drew a perfect circle, a foot in diameter on the 
floor, and stood inside the line. Turning slowly around, she at last 
beckoned to one of the boys, who arose without a particle of noise, 
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md went np to vhere she stood, Bhaking hands with her, in a Tery 
polite manner. She took hie seat, and he in tnm, beckoned to a litUe 
girl, who shook bands with him and took his place in the circle. 

The whole play was performed withoat noise, and then I noticed 
that nearly all the children wore aUppenu How they managed it, I 
know not, especially in such stormy weather; bat I sospect that the 
slippeiB were all kept in a closet, opening ont of the hall, and they 
were pat on after the children came in the morning. I appreciated 
the good use of this beckoning play, when I remember a little inci- 
dent that took place, last week, at my own honse. Aq old ftiend 
had called to see me, one who had been in a foreign conntry for 
many years. He had never seen Maijorie, and when she came into 
the parlfH*, she stood shyly at the door. 

'Come here, my child,' said my friend, 'and shake hands witli me.' 
She bnng back, and when I had sncceeded in making her come to 
him, she very awkwardly gave him her left hand, and made no move- 
ment toward a hand-shaking. I was mortified, aa mach at my own 
negligence in the matter, in that I had never taught the child how to 
perform the simple courtesy, as at her want of poUteness; bat 
looking at this simple play I said to myself *That will never 
happen again, for my Uttle girl will learn at the Kindergarden, to 
be perfectly polite to her schoolmates, and will naturally be so to 
other people.' 

Miss Hamilton told me that she had the greatest faith in these 
plays, to make children easy and gentle in their manners, and phym- 
cally, mentally, and morally healthy. — JSural HofM. 



A LEISUKE HOXTB. 



' what shall we do with itP Manyfiod it the colnunfr 

•n of earthly bUss to spend their leisure hours at the 

mer grocery, gossiping over events and scandal of the 

.„ wa. Others, and fewer in number, plunge into some 

divine novel, or ' Literary Companion,' which is as bad ; but you and 

I, reader, can put in this hour pleasantly and profitably, visiting ow 
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• 
difltrict school. It will call up our own school-days, and carry as 

back to the time we graduated from these, the people's colleges. 

' Why are so many young teachers found in our schools ? I often 
meet a group coming or returniug from school, and am at a loss to 
pick out the teacher.' My dear friend, it results from several causes, 
DOt the least of which is the small wages paid, which is not adequate 
to obtidn old and expeiienced teachers. Another cause is that the 
standard of qualifications are low, — ^must be to correspond with cheap 
wages,— and hence it is easily obtained by smart boys and girls. Do 
joa see it now? But some of these young teachers keep good 
schools. Some, — ^those having natural qualifications,— do well, but 
soon learn that there are better inducements and better prospects in 
some other State, or some other calling, and we lose them just when 
we ought to retain them; just when we have proved them, — edu- 
cated them, and fitted them for full . usefitlness. * Money makes the 
mare go', — ^it would also keep talent in our schools. 

^ We ought yearly to put better teachers in our schools.' Very 
true ; but the reverse is too often the lamentable fact. Our normal 
schools are striving nobly. Our varied institutions are running their 
M forc^ to educate our young men and women for teachers and 
other callings, but few make teaching a profession because of the 
want of money in it. No conunon-school teacher can live on the 
wages paid, outside of the larger villages and cities, and even then 
it requires a stringent economy to ^ make both ends meet,' as the say- 
ing goes. 

'Wliy don't you try normal scholars more for teachers?' We 
have had some iBzperience with those, my finend, and while some 
have proved all we had a right to expect, others have proved miser- 
able failures. *Why was this?' Because the teacher, the true 
teacher, was *bom, not made', like the true poet. There must be 
natural talent, an eternal fitness of things, and no amount of train- 
ing will make a good teacher out of poor material, though it may be 
beneficial in some degree. Our normal schools have to take the 
material presented, if passable. They do not get all the talent or 
e?en half of it they ought. Poor teachers, and poor material for 
teachers, often have a shrewd, low cunning. They see a loophole to 
podtiona, otherwise unattainable, through the doors, and prestige of 
our normal schools. They attend, and go forth, better prepared, it is 
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true, but not possessing vigor of character, or energy of purpose,— 
rim,— Enough to carry a school as it ought to be. They go forth 
lacking natural ability to govern and secure schools they otherwise 
could not, and the consequence is, in spite of good wages paid, pro- 
portionately, a &ilure. Then reproach is heaped upon the normal 
school, and prejudice engendered. 

*' But look over this school ; see the large number of classes, and 
small number of scholars in each class; could not this be bettered?' 
Yes ; but not under the present dispensation. State uniformity of 
text-books would do much toward it. Town purchase of books woald 
accomplish the rest. You observe the teacher seems flurried and 
driven ; that he consults his watch often ; that he can give but five 
or ten minutes to each class ; that scholars escape that requirement 
of thoroughness, a smaller number of classes would insure. He and 
the committee together have made the best clafisiflcation they could 
under the circumstances. This text-book question is one that is 
poorly understood outside of the ranks of the teaching force of our 
State. 

*My head aches; this room is unfit for man or beast to stop in; 
the atmosphere is full of poison.' Ah ! my friend, you ought to come 
in here regularly every day for three months, and spend six hours 
per day ; then you will get used to, — ^understand it, I mean. You 
are on the ventilation question now, I see. Stick to it as we have 
done, and by and by, away down in the future, reform will be had. 
This visit has opened your eyes to some things in the educational 
line, and we hope, henceforth, will place you on the side of earnest 
workers, instead of as heretofore on the rail-fence, indifference, which 
separates the two extremes. 

* Our terms of school, seems to me are short ; only eight weeks 
last summer and ten this winter; how can we lengthen them?^ 
Surely, my friend, not by cutting down the teacher's wages ; for last 
summer they paid $5, and the mistress boarded herself and this 
teacher gets but $1.25 per day and his board. He builds the fires, 
furnishes chalk and crayons, and what little apparatus there is, — ^this 
globe, those cubical blocks and geometrical figures ; those maps on 
the wall are his, and he told me the- other day that paper, pens, pen- 
cils, use of maps, and cost of various other items, would cost him, at 
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least, five dollars out of his wages. Bat he does not grudge this; he 
has made a good school, and a reputation that will command him 
better pay hereafter, if not in this school, then in some other. You 
have opened up a wide field hj your question. We can hope to be 
endowed with a permanent school fund, never. Our State lands 
have been trifled away ; our revenue for education must come from 
direct, annual taxation. And how better than by taxation equally 
of the property of the whole State, for the education of the pupils of 
the State as a whole ? 

' Then we must look to the legislature for enactment of such laws ?' 
Yes ; we have looked, and till last iVinter in vain. To cover that 
mighty retrograde movement, the abolishing of county supervision, 
and to appease somewhat the twings of conscience (those that 
had any), they put through the savings bank tax of 2^ mills, and a 
tax of 1 mill upon the State valuation ; the money thus obtained to 
be apportioned among the towns of the State for support of schools. 
We hope to see this increased erelong by higher taxation upon 
State valuation, and at least three dollars per scholar raised for sup- 
port of schools in this manner. 

' What a difference there is in pupils. Some are bright, active, 
prompt, ready ; some dilatory, backward, dull, and indifferent. Do 
you observe it ? * We should, indeed, be * dull scholars ' ourselves, 
if we did not. ^ The boy is the father of the man.' If you live, dear 
fiiend, till these boys and j^rls are grown to manhood's estate, note 
if this is not true. But a few years hence, these boys will be the 
bosiness men of the world, and these girls the wives of such. Some 
of these boys will be teachers, some ministers of the gospel, and per- 
haps missionaries to heathen lands ; some will be farmers and me- 
chanics, some doctors, and some, perhaps, lawyers (if not fit for 
anything else), and you can put your hand on those now, who, in 
nine cases out of ten, will be men of mark in their future life. Habits 
are here formed, that will work out weal or woe to its possessor. 
Do we all realize this as we should ? Let us all henceforth, wherein 
we have failed in the past, make success in the future. 

But the school is out, and we will bid our energetic friend of the 
rod and book, — our schoolmaster, — good day ; hoping to avail our- 
selves of his kind invitation to ' call again.' j. w. lanq. 
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OOOD nrVESTHEHTS. 




TJSINESS men invest their money in what will, in the long 
run, add to their capital and reputation. The mercantile 
man who is afraid to pay out a cent, never advertises 
or in any way brings his business before the pubUc, never 
makes a successful merchant. The farseeing man realizes that money 
spent in advertising, will return to him with interest. 

Teachers are, or should be, business men and. women. They have 
a work to do, — a great work. It is, therefore, important that they 
understand their business,- and know how to invest their money in a 
way which will extend their reputation. Teachers who would be 
successful, must keep up with the times. In order to do this, they 
must take papers, and journals, and buy books frequently. It is poor 
economy for teachers to starve their minds, in order to lay up money. 
Teachers should not hesitate to spend money in behalf of their 
schools. If they happen to get into a district school that is not fur- 
nished with apparatus suitable to illustrate abstract subjects, let them 
purchase the necessary article, rather than work at disadvantage, 
and lose the labor of the term. 

Money spent in going to and from institutes is well invested, as 
the ideas which may be gained are worth far more than the money 
which is spent. 

Teachers who spend their money in the above manner, advertise 
their business. Other schools hear of their success, and become 
anxious to secure their services. They receive, as interest on the 
sum invested, a good name, permanent employment, and good wages. 
Would money placed in the bank, or invested in fine clothing, return 
as good interest? I think not. 

' Teachers, then, spend your money wisely. Invest it in those 
things which will serve to make you better teachers — better men and 
women, and by and by you will reap a golden harvest, and find a 
rich reward. Eliza H. Nobtoit. 
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THE ooHnra wohah. 

Teachers will find the following dialogue a very good one to be 
0poken by little girls. 

1st. 

Nobody knows how I want to grow, 

How I count the days as they come and go, 

Wishing and wishing that time had wings ; 

For I've made up my mind to do great things 

When I'm a woman I 
I won't be dull, and faded, and gray, 
And drudge in the household from day to day 

Like some of the women I know ; 
But I mean to grow fresher every year. 
And 111 be so smart that the people here 

Shall ask how I manage so. 

2d. 
When Tm a woman, I mean to show 
What wonderful things a woman can know, 
111 know French and German to write and speak^ 
And ril read all those funny old books i|i Greek, 

Besides what there are in Latin, 
m learn all about what they call *high art;' 
I'll have the philosophy quite by heart, 

And trigonometry too. 
I won't take a minute to work or play. 
But ril study by night, and I'll study by day. 

To show what a woman can do I 

3d. 

A writer TU be, and Til engage 

To write not a single stupid page ; 

But funny short stories for girls and boys, 

And songs to be sung with a good deal of noise. 

And marvelous fairy tales. 
I know all the children will buy my books. 
And I'll write some, too, for the older folks, 

For the newspapers first, I guess; 
Letters, perhaps, from over the sea, 
To tell the strange things that have happened to me, 

And how the queer people dress. 
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4tb. 
Such a famoas housekeeper Zwill be, 
That all the ladies will call to see 
How ever I make such beautiful bread ! 
For all my household shall be well-fed 

When Pm a woman. 
Oh ! the sweetest jellies and cream Fll make, 
And of daintiest puddings, and pies, and cake 

I will always have great store. 
My kitchen floor shall be snowy white. 
And everything else shall be just right 

That you find inside my door. 

5th. 
TU be a lecturer, traveling about, 
When it isn't too stormy for men to get out ; 
ril show them their sphere and the women's too, 
And tell the young girls what they ought to do 

When they are women, 
ril let people see why the world goes wrong. 
And make them all hope that it won't be long 

Till women can have their way ; 
Freedom to lecture, to vote, to preach. 
To do everything now beyond our reach. 

We surely will have some day I 

6th. 
JTU be a milliner, wrapped in a cloud 
Of laces and ribbons, and sought by a crowd 
Of beautiful ladies in velvet and pearls. 
Who want exquisite hats for their dear little girls, 

In the style just fresh from Pans I 
Such ravishing bonnets as Pll invent 
Have never been seen on this continent ! 

And, for customers to prepare them, 
III have dozens of girls sewing night and day. 
For fear the new fashion will grow passe 

Before folks get a chance to wear them. 
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7th. 
When Tm a woman, & teacher Fll be,^ 
But I hope I shan't have much company \ 
Oh ! if committeea ctiiald only know 
How glad we are when they rise to go ! 

When Pm a woman 
I expect that teachers will have great pay, 
And they won't work more than three hours a day, 

And vacations will be so long ! 
And ril cadtioB my scholars to take great care 
To study no more than their health will bear, 

For that would be very wrong. 

When u>e are women, you then will see 
The useful things that women can be ; 
And though each of ^s in her own way tries, 
We can all be happy, and good, and wise. 

When we are women. 
But perhaps it is true that time has wings, 
And, if we would do all these wonderful things, 

We must lose not a single day. 
If onr plans should go wrong, we'll have courage atill, 
For we think that somehow, where we've a will. 

We shall always find a way I 



E0¥ TO OHOOSE A 'OOHMITTEE ICAV/ 




AYING been placed in circumstances which enable me to 
judge well of the kind of committee deemed by the ma- 
jority of our down easters best adapted for that impor 
tant place, I have eoncloded no longer to hide my light 
imder a bushel, but let it diine forth. 

Do not.be too particmlar al)Qut scholarship would be my first ob- 
servation drawn from large experience. Book:vfonn8 know very lit- 
tle about managing the common affidrs of life, firom a republic to a 

11 
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school-room or a school-teacher. If your candidate can dpher 
through the arithmetic, and parse passably, do not be dissatisfied if 
he do not talk grammatically. The children will not see him very 
often, and will not wish to follow his example. 

Do not choose a doctor. Doubtless there will be some cases of 
discipline to attend to, and doctors, though good at amputating 
limbs, or curing slight diseases, are not skillful in applying the birch, 
or helping other people to do it. They are too tender-hearted. 

Do not take a minister. He is too busy writing sermons, visiting 
the sick, and attending to his wood-pile to think of filling out cer- 
tificates or looking over school registers. Do not take a minister, 
unless indeed he is a broken-down one. 

Do not take a lawyer. He is good at making out brie& and ex- 
amining witnesses, but school-teachers he would frighten out of 
their little knowledge, and he has, doubtless, long since forgotten 
the ' rule for cube root^ 

Do not take a farmer. He knows how to measure com and 
grain, to plant beans and potatoes, but he don't know how to make 
a speech that would take with the children, and prevent their 'put- 
ting away their books through the long vacations.^ 

Do not take a woman. They teach very well, to be sure, keep 
house passably, and bring up children as well as could be expected, 
but as to the office in question (no doubt they all want it), well,— 
woman's province is home, and I believe in keeping her there (of 
course I do not refer to book agents). 

Do not take a m,afi with a large family. He knows too much 
about the troubles of managing his own flock, and might have too 
much sympathy for a teacher's trials, or be too lenient with the dns 
or other people's children. Do not take a married man ; a bachelor 
will do better. 

Do not take an editor. He will puff his favorite teacher and let 
the rest slide. Do not take a teacJier. His way is always right, and 
all others wrong. Do not take any of these, but take a gentleman. 
He will have plenty of time for his arduous duties, plenty of tongue 
to make a speech or two, plenty of loose knowledge to use if there 
should be any occasion, a carriage to ride as he makes his bi-term-ial 
calls, and nothing else to do. Down Eastbb. 
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QUESTioirs nr ujhted states eistobt. 

Mb. Editor : — ^I wish to offer a few test questions, which may be 
serviceable to those who give instruction in the history of the 
United States. 

1. What was the extent of the United States territory at the time 
of the adoption of the present Constitution? Bound it, and give 
the D amber of square miles. 

2. Name, in their chronological order, the various accessions to 
this territory. 

3. Give some account of the ' Louisiana purchase.^ 

4. Kame the various governmental changes that have taken place 
in respect to the Valley of the Mississppi, prior to its becoming a 
part of the United States. 

5. Kame the various governmental changes that have taken place 
in respect to Florida, with the dates, and give some account of its 
becoming a part of the United States. 

6. Give some account of .the ' Gadsden purchase.' 

7. Give some account of the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, at the 
close of the Mexican war. 

8. Give the history of our claims to the territory of Oregon. 

I venture to suggest that whoever can answer the above questions, 
or topics, has a far deeper knowledge of the history of our country, 
than is generally obtainable fi'om the ordinary school histories ; and, 
may I not safely add, a knowledge which is of much greater value. 

Should any find the answers to these topics easy and desire some- 
thing still further, which may be useful, I would suggest the two 
following : 

9. Compare the extent of the United States in 1790, with Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain, and Hindoostan. 

10. Compare the extent of the United States in 1870 with the 
same countries, and with all Europe. 

I will close by adding one or two simple statements. 

If the entire United States territory were as densely populated to^ 
day, as our State is (R. I.), it would contain a population of over 
500,000,000, or one half the present population of the globe. 

If this territory were equally shared by every man, woman, and 
child in the country, each would receive a small farm of about 5ff 
acres. — W. A. M. in JR. I. Schoolmaster. 
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'THE mrPBOFESSIOFAL FR0FES8I01.' 



Rl'l'ER, over the wgnatnre of 'Teacher,' thus ai- 
ers the charge mad« hy a preTioos writer that teack- | 
: is an ' ITnprofessioDal Profes^oD.* His ansner ii 
umel; and to the point : 
In the ChruHan Union of the 16th of March a contributor paawi 
jadgmeut on the literary labors of the teachers of the United Sut«& 
He characteriEes them as 'pitiable.' He asserts that the teachen 
have one and all shown themBelves inci^able of accumulating aod 
recording any considerable number of experiments and obserrationi 
out of which to construct a scientific system of education. He pro- 
fesses to be loolung for some pedagogic Newton, Copernicus, Dar- 
win, or Cuvier to inaugurate a new era in education. He affirma 
that what teachers know is derived wholly from men outside of the 
' Unprofessional Profession^' and instances John Milt<Hi and Horace 
Mann as such outsders. He asserts that there are no valuable tech- 
nical treatises on teachiog, and that each teacher 'has to gather fot 
himself by life-long labor the data for the laws for the better govero- 
ment of his teaching.' He actually appears ignorant of the fact 
that John Milton, Horace Mann, David Page, Pestalozd, Thcmaa 
Arnold, Eliphalet Nott, Noah Webster, Doctors Wayland, Bell, 
Felton, Eliot, Gray, Draper, Olmsted, White, Gregory, Lewis, Quyot, 
Wiekersham, and Agassiz, and a host of other teachett like Busbji 
I^incaster, Adams, Colbum, Mason, Oberlin, Ollendor^ and Leonard 
Sohmitz have each and all broached theories and devised plana 
based on eztensire and accurate observation^ and have placed thrir 
coDtribntionB on record for the benefit of all inetmctors wbo may 
choose to avail themselves of these lucubrations. Tet we are told, 
by implication, that nothing. is worth readii^ of all these; and it U 
said that we must turn for instruction to the writings, for example, 
of physicians in charge of asylums for the feeble-nunded ! As vdl 
might a man training for a foot-race watch a child learning to walk. 
The methods of instruction practiced in the five himdred semina- 
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ries in the State of New York are exceedingly diverse. The exam- 
inations, instituted by the regents of the university, are calculated 
to thoroughly test these method^ and the recorded results of these 
tests are preserved and published for the use of the entire body of 
oar teachers. By this means, during the past six years, a large and 
useM fund of technical literature has been accumulated. 

Where are the records which ^outsiders' have made up that are 
comparable to these ?' No candid man will deny that great ingenuity 
and much wisdom have been displayed by many writers of modem 
text-books. What good text-boc^ was ever written by an 'out- 
sider?' Every fair-minded person who has perused the records of 
the assemblies of academic teachers, convoked by the regents at Al- 
bany, will admit the practical utility of the papers there presented, 
and concede that they are the results of extensive and careful obser- 
vations and experiments. The same may be said of the reports of 
the proceedings of the American Institute. At the first meeting of 
the latter body, held in Boston in 1830, elaborate lectures were de- 
livered by Dr. Wayland, Samuel Newman, C. C. Felton, F. J. Grund, 
John C. Warren, M. D., William Russell, and others. Each lecturer 
had evidently consulted the latest and best authorities, and contrib- 
uted the rich results of a long personal experience. Their lectures 
cover three hundred and forty octavo pages. For forty-three suc- 
cessive years the * Institute' has contributed similar volumes. 

It may be conceded that many of the monthly periodicals, mis- 
called 'Teachers' Magazines,' do not reflect credit upon the profes- 
sion. In many instances these are conducted in the interest of fur- 
niture dealers, or of proprietors of teachers' agencies, and the editor 
receives but a nominal salary. For contributions little or nothing is 
paid ; and, as might be expected, the reading matter is worth juat 
what it costs. A good article will command its price. Teachers 
find the columns of all our best periodicals open to their contribu- 
tions ; and the pages of even the North Americariy the Princeton 
Review^ and the Nsw Englander show that their editors have a 
more liberal and appreciative spirit than your critic. It is hardly 
£uc, then, to judge of teachers from reading the so-called teachers' 
periodicals ; and they should also be excused from appearing at the 
bar of a judge who virtually confesses himself purblind. 
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JAKE8 BBOWB'S TAT. 



JameB Brown to me one day, whea we were visiting i 

»ol together, 'That is not my way. It is not the way I 

xld teach arithmetic, and it is not the right way, either.' 

•^ he spoke the wrinkles on his forehead grew perceptibly 

longer and his face assumed a dissatisfied, self-satiafied air, evideot 

even to me who knew and loved him well. ' How preposteroos,' he 

oontinued, 'to teach those children examples in square and cube 

root, when they cannot even explain the whys and wherefores of all 

the simple rules, cannot give the reason for inverting the divisor, 

nor understand the principles of proportion.' 

'Perhaps,' I mildly suggested, 'he may think it is better to leara 
methods now, and abstruse principles afterwards ; perhaps he finds 
the. pupils more easily interested in something new and not really 
difficult; perhaps' — 

' Perhaps, perhaps,' interrupted James, with a slight curl ofhia 
upper lip and increased disgust in his manner. 'Yes, that's the 
trouble, too much perhaps, and not enough cert^nty. I would have 
scholars go no further, no, not one page, than they can understand 
. dioroughly.' 

'What do you mean by "understand thoroughly?"' said I, as- 
suming the tone of one seeking for knowledge. 'Would you have 
a child learn the reasons for carrying one for every ten as he learoB 
to add, subtract, and multiply? Would you have him leara the rea- 
son for multiplication of fractions before he learns to multiply 
themf 

■Yes. That's just what I would do,' Bud he, 'just this and noth- 
ing more. Go no further than yon can understand all.' 

'This may work well in some cases, and with some children,' I re- 
plied, 'but I fear some would lose all that benefit from their school 
which interest and application give. Do yon not think one great 
object of school life, especially young school life, should be to learn 
habits of study, to discipline the memory and the working powers' 
as well as the reasoning powers?' 

'There, you've hit it,' said James Brown. 'Yes, the memo^ 
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Bhoald be deyeloped as well as the reasoning powers. As well as 
the reasoning powers, bat not to their neglect. Yes, habits of 
study should be formed if they are right habits, but better none at 
all than flimsy, superficial ones.' As he spoke his eye lighted up 
with such enthusiasm and his voice assumed such a tone of certain- 
tT that I was fain to give up the argument, when a happy thought 
struck me. 

* Would you apply your principle to all school studies ? ' I asked. 
*A11 without exception.' 

* Would you, then, forbid a boy's learning the names and appear- 
ance of the stars before he learns to find their composition by spec- 

' tram analysis, or their distance by parallex ? Would you forbid a 
girl to study about heat because philosophers differ as to whether it 
be or be not a mode of motion ? ' 

'Better leave such things till they are old enough to understand 
them,' said my decided friend. ' That is my way,^ 

* Would you have a scholar neglect history because we are uncer- 
tain of many dates, or because we cannot tell the motives that gov- 
erned Napoleon, or whether Mary, Queen of Scots, was an angel or 
a demon?' 

'Oh, as to matters of fact,' said James, Hhe case is difierent. A 
scholar can use his reasoning powers in deciding whether such and 
such facts are credible. You are off the question my friend.' 

'Perhaps, perhaps,' said I, — ^but I must confess that both James 
Brown and myself were a little muddled in our efforts to notice the 
progress of the school as well as our argument, and I cannot tell 
what I might have said had not the teacher just at this moment ap- 
proached us. He was a genial fellow, had a modest address, but yet 
it was evident withal that he, too, had a way of his own. To him I 
referred the question we had been discussing. What he told ns 
after school was dismissed I will tell you some other time. 

HAMILTON SUBD. 



On the 8th of February, 1875, the University of Leyden will cele- 
brate its three hundredth year. On that day Mr. Martinus Nyhoff| 
bookseller, of the Hague, will publish the roll of members of the 
university, from its foundation to the present time. The book will 
form a.handsome, double-columned quarto, and will be accompanied 
by an alphabetical index of names. 
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THE SETtS LAMPS OF TEAOHIira. 




HERE are seven Lampfi of Teachmg tliat give l>rightiieflB 
and glory to a toilsome path of duty; that quicken the 
birth of flowers and richest Ifruits, to take the place of 
gloom and barrenness. 

1. There is the Lamp of Enowled^^e. The teacher shoold have a 
thorough knowledge of that in which he undertakes to give instrao- 
tion. He should be a positive character, competent to do his own 
thinking independently, and not a tame enclitic in the syntax of so- 
ciety. He should scorn to be in bondage to a text-book. Least of 
all will he try to live without books. They must furnish the food 
on which his intellect grows and renews its vigor. Books he will 
use as ministers to his hunger for knowledge. He will gratefully 
use them as products of human skill ; as auriferous quartz, to be 
crushed and forced to surrender whatever of pure ore they contain. 

2. There is the Lamp of Law and Order. There must be fideHty 
in the observance of all necessary regulations. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten that in a ^school, as in a State, Hhat government is the best 
which governs the least.^ A teacher, whose heart is in his woik, 
will make his own life an inspiring example to loyalty to law. He 
will know how to secure good order and studiousness, not so mndi 
by loud demonstrations of authority, as by an unseen, gentle mag- 
netism that captivates all hearts and wins them to studious and o^ 
derly habits. Like Livy's Evander, he will control his pupils less by 
official power than by personal influence and *fair allurement to 
learning.' Jeremy Bentham's doctrine, in regard to the enforcement 
of civil law, is still more truthful when applied to the government of 
a school: 

'Government ought not to do everything by force. It is only the 
body which submits to that. Nothing but wisdom can extend its 
empire over the mind. When a government orders, it but gives itt 
subjects artificial interest to obey. When it enlightens, it ^vea 
them an interior motive, the influence of which they cannot resist.' 

^. There is the Lamp of Patienoe. The duties >of the teaober 
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ought never to be discharged in a harried, careless, or petulant man* 
ner. He should feel that he presides over vital processes that call 
for the utmost watchfalness and patience. He should sit like a re- 
finer of silver, gaadng intently at the precious ore in the crucible, 
And he always vi^ant to keep away each evil influence, and to elim- 
inate each grosser element. To make known truth by a simple, 
stra^tforward statement may be the easiest way for the teacher, 
bat not always the best way for the pupil. Ideas that come with- 
out research,* and cost but little of time and labor in the getting, are 
q>t to take as little time in the leaving. Ideas that cost severity of 
thinking become imbedded in the mind, grow to be a part of its 
rabstance, and are as prompt to obey the owner's will as are the 
muscles of the hand. In place of b^ng hurriedly and transiently 
i9Corded, as with a walking-stick on the tide-washed shore, they 
were graven as with a chisel on everlasting granite. This patient 
mode of instruction is in keeping with the meaning of the word ed- 
ucation, which is a drawing out and a development of what is with- 
in, rather than a mechanical pouring in of ideas from without. 

4. There is the Lamp of History. This throws its light back- 
ward, and reveals sources of strength, and comfort, and guiding in- 
qMration in the lives of great, good teachers gone before ; in the 
kindly, searching severity of Socrates, to whom the hearts €$ his pu- 
pBs were like the leaves of an open book^ in the fair liumanities of 
Ihe poet Archias, with a Cicero by his side, to twine !his brow with 
grateful laurels; in the contagious enthusiasm of quaint Roger 
Ascham, the tutor of the Princess Elizabeth, who read with her Cic- 
ero and Livy, Plato and Sophocles, and the Greek Testament ; in 
the vast learning of John Milton, whose outward blindness only 
sharpened and purified his inner vision ; in the moral and intellectu- 
al nobleness of Thomas Arnold, who was a great school-master be- 
cause he was a great man, whose pupils loved him with alL the joy 
of like-minded brothers, chastened by the reverence of obedient 
children. Nor can it be out of keeping to find an illustration of the 
teacher's power nearer home, in the useful, uneventful life of a man 
hke David Prentice, whose fifty years of whole-hearted consecration 
to classical teaching were partly "given to the youth of this city, who 
left abiding impressions on many of the beat intellects of our Stat^ 
And whose last yeans were sweetened by receiving a generous annul- 
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ty from a few of his early pupils, — two of them distinfi^uished rea- 
dents of this neighborhood, — after they had gained professional and 
political eminence. 

5. There is the Lamp of Prophecy. This throws its light forward, 
and helps the teacher to forecast a good career for his pupils. It 
helps him to shape the future success and character of the man. 
When John Trebonius, one of Martin Luther's teachers, was re- 
buked for treating his pupils with such marked courtesy, his reply 
told of an honest pride in his work, and faith in its good results: 
* When I lift my cap to my boys, I give my salutation to those who 
will one day be men of power.' It should be a part of the teacher's 
creed that every boy is good for something; that his duty is to find 
out in what pursuit he is best fitted to succeed; to help each pnpil 
to make the most of himself and his native gifts ; to wake up and 
encourage what is good in his nature; to furnish nutriment and 
stimulus for his finer powers, and to lead him forward by kindly in- 
citements to the dignities of a genuine manhood. 

6. There is the Lamp of Enthusiasm. One has no business to he 
a teacher unless his heart is in the work, so that he will do it Iot- 
ingly, and with the best faculties fully enlisted. If a teacher goes 
to his work as a criminal would go to the pillory ; if his daily rou- 
tine of duty is a weary tread-mill, and never ennobled by flashes of 
hearty enthusiasm ; if there is always a feeling of distance and dis- 
like between himself and his pupils ; if in moments of confidence, 
when they would come near to him, and speak to him of their griefs 
and pleasures and plans, an invisible wall of ice suddenly repels 
them; if he is so irritated and exasperated by outbursts of innocent 
frolic, that he has a bull dog's chronic hunger for fight, it is safe to 
say that his more proper place would be in the regular army, with a 
rifle on his shoulder. 

7. Finally, there is the blessed Lamp of Christ's Example, to 
guide the meek in judgment, to illumine what is dark in the ways of 
Providence. No failure need be feared for the well-trained, well- 
furnished and patient intellect that looks for help to the Supreme 

Teacher ; that reverently accepts the Bible as its guide-book to the 
only knowledge that can satisfy and save the soul ; that lovingly 
and prayerfully leads the way to that highest wisdom, whose begm- 
ing is the fear of the Lord, whose paths are pleasantness and peace, 
whose end is life eternal.— Prcj/l Edward North in Natiand 
I'eacher, 
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00IIB8E OF STUDT FOB GBADED BOHOOLS. 

(Oontiniied from last month.) 
Portland High School Course. 

BKQLISH >ND CLASSICAL COUBSE. 
FIBST TEAB. 

FiBST Tbbm. — ^Algebra, Physical Geography, Latin Grammar 
(through the course), Latin Reader. 

Second Tebm. — Algebra, Physical Geography, United States His- 
tory, Latin Grammar and Reader. Reading and Spelling daring tbe 
vear. 

SECOND TEAB. 

FiBST Tebm. — ^Algebra reviewed. Geometry, Nhtural JSiatoryy 
Natural Philosophy, Latin Reader, Caesar, United States JStstorj/. 

Second Tebm. — Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Caesar, Virgil, 
Offidy English History y Booh Keeping^ English Grammer (2). 

thibd yeab. 

FiBST Tebm. — Geometry and Arithmetic reviewed. Natural Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry, Virgil, SaXLust^ Moral Science, Physiology (2), 
Botany. 

Second Tebm. — General History, Algebra reviewed. Chemistry, 
Cicero, Orations and De Amicitia, Frencb (2), Botany, Book Keep- 
ing. 

FOUBTH TEAB. 

FiBST Tebm. — ^Trigonometry and Surveying, Astronomy, Const i- 
tation of the United States, French, Cicero, Virgilj Rhetoric, Eng- 
lish Literature (2). 

Second Tebm. — Geology, French, Virgil, Horace, Mental Philoso- 
phy, English Literature (2). 

ENGLISH COUBSE. 
FIBST TEAB. 

FiBST Tebm. — Algebra, Physical Geography, English Grammar 
and Analysis. 

Second Tebm. — ^Algebra, Physical Geography, United States His- 
tory, Grammar, Analysis, and Composition. Reading and Spelling 

uring the year. 
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SBCOND YEAR. 

First Term. — Algebra reviewed, Geometry, Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, United States History, English Grammar. 

Second Term. — Geometry, Natural Philosophy, English History, 
JBook Ke^ng, 

THIRD TEAR. 

First Term. — Greometry and Arithmefic reviewed. Natural Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry, Introduction to Rhetoric, Moral Science, Phya- 
ology (2), Botany. 

Second Term. — General History, Algebra reviewed. Chemistry, 
Botany, Book Ke^ing^ French (2). 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term. — Trigonometry and Surveying, Astronomy, Consti- 
tution of the United States (2), French, Rhetoric, English literar 
ture (2). 

Second Term. — Geology, French, Mental Philosophy, Englisli 
Literature (2), JRevieto of Jfathematics. 

classical course, for preparation for college. 

first year. 
First Term. — Xatin Grammar through the course, Latin Reader, 

Physical Geography, Algebra. 

Second Term. — ^Latin Reader, Physical Geography, Algebra. 

Reading and Spelling during the year. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Term. — ^Latin Reader, Caesar, Algebra reviewed. Geometry, 
Ancient Geography. 

Second Tei^. — Caesar, Vir^, Greek Grammar through the 
-course, Greek lessons. Ancient Geography. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term. — ^Virgil, Greek Lessons, Anabasis, Algebra reviearwd, 
Latin Prose Composition. 

Second Term. — Cicero, Virgil* Anabasis, Algebra reviewed, Latin 
and Greek Prose Composition. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term. — Cicero, Virgil, Anabasis, Homer's Iliad, Geometry 
and Arithmetic reviewed. Ancient History. 
Second Term. — Completion and review of oourse. 
Occasional Exerciaea in aU the courses: Declamation, Comj) 
on, Select Reading and Spelling. 
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Explanations and Remabks. — As a general rule each pupil is re- 
quired to have three recitations daily, except on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when they are one or two less. Where more than three 
branches are enumerated in the work for any term, it is to be under- 
stood that they are not all taken up at the same time, or that some 
of them are occasional, and not daily, studies. Branches ibllowed 
by the numeral 2, in a parenthesis, are recited twice, or, in some 
cases, once a week. Branches in italics are, under certain regula- 
tions, optional studies, and some choice is also allowed in reference 
to a few other branches ; but all optional studies are to be decided 
by the parents of pupils and the principal, and must be subject to 
the organization of the school. Upon entering the school, pupila, 
under the direction of their parents or guardians, may select either 
course of study, and in the English and classical course, the study 
of Latin may be discontinued at the close of any school year. 

Although there are three courses of study, the classes in those 
courses are not entirely distinct. The first year of the classical 
course, and of the English and classical course, are the same, and 
those pursuing Latin in those courses recite together ; and the same 
is true of most of the English branches in the English, and in the 

English and classical courses. 

■ ♦ 

The Bight Kind op Talk. — ^Thus saith the Tennessee Herald 
and Tribune: ^The people demand an efficient school system. 
They will be satisfied with nothing else. The tide of public opinion 
is rising. The sober second thought of the people, that, a few years 
ago, clamored for the repeal of the school law, now calls for some- 
thing to be done that will blot out the disgrace which has fallen up- 
on the State in consequence of the yast number of illiterates within 
her borders. Something vyiU be done, for there is a general uprising 
of the people on the subject of free schools. Experience is a dear 
school, and Tennessee has learned a lesson that she will not soon for- 
get, from the experience of the past. The State will start on a new 
career of prosperity from the day that the legislature gives the peo- 
ple a good, simple, practical, and comprehensive school system. If 

any of our legislators yield to what they suppose to be public opin- 
ion and oppose free schools, the political career of such will be 
short, for the people will call them home the very first opportunity. 
We will have a school law aad the preaent legi^ature will pass it. 
Mark the prediction.' 
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THE BOMAHCE OF ASTTHHETIO. 



IGURES owe us whatever little of romance is to be got 
out of them. Have they not been associated from our 
earliest childhood with the taste of tears and slate-pencil ? 
Have they not been the invariable cause of one's income 
being insufficient to meet one's expenditure ? Have they not tyran- 
nized over our tastes and enjoyments? And has not the sole reason 
of that gap, which, at every year's end, prevents some of us, in spite 
of the most laudable intentions, from making both ends meet, been 
the obstinate persistence of two and two in their sullen refusal to 
make any more than four? I am rejoiced to learn that Pythagoras, 
who said something civil about all the other numbers, had a very 
poor opinion of figure two. I am delighted to know that he regard- 
ed this disreputable figure as a symbol of disorder, of division, of 
confusion, and inequality ; as a hopelessly depraved number of evil 
augury; as an exceeding bad principle; nay, as the very old bad 
principle himself. I've no patience with figure two, nor with the 
way it gets held up to public esteem in connection with what is sup- 
posed to be the very satisfactory proposition that two and two make 
four, I cannot regard it in that light. Whatever is good for any- 
thing ought to improve and increase ; and if this boasted pair of 
twos had any genuine enterprise at all about them, they would have 
made at least six by this time, in which case I might without difiS- 
culty have learned what a balance meant in my banker's book. As 
it is, they have not merely wasted their opportunities, but done me 
a personal injury. Besides, it is my opinion that three and one 
make four in a manner quite as successful, and very much less obtru- 
sive. 

The most romantic of all numbers is figure nine, because it can't 
be multiplied away or got rid of anyhow. Whatever you do it is 
sure to turn up again as was the body of Eugene Aram's victim. 
One remarkable property of this figure (said to have been first dis- 
covered by W. Green, who died in 1794) is, that all through the 
multiplication table, the product of nine comes to nine. Multiply 
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bj what you like, and it gives the same result. Begin with twice 
nine, 18 ; add the digits together, and 1 and 8 make 9. Three times 
nine are 27 ; and 2 and 7 make 9. So it goes on up to eleven times 
nine, which gives 99. Very good ; add the digits ; 9 and 9 are 18, 
and 8 and 1 are 9. Ooing on to any extent it is impossible to get 
rid of figure nine. Take a couple of instances at random. Three 
hundred and thirty-nine times nine are 3,051 ; add up the figures 
and they give nine. Five thousand and seventy-one times nine are 
45,639; the sum of these digits is 27, and 2 and 7 are 9. 

M. de Malvan found out another queer thing about this number ; 
namely, that if you take any row of figures, and, reversing their or- 
der, make a subtraction sum of it, the total is sure to be 9. For ex- 
ample : 

Take 5,071 
Reverse the figures 1,705 

3,366=18, and l.t-8=9. 

The same result is obtained if you raise the numbers so changed 
to their squares or cubes. Starting with 62, begin the sum over 
again. By reversing the digits we get 26, which subtracted from 62 
leaves 36, or 3-}-6=9. The squares of 26 and 62 are, respectively, 
676 and 3,844. Subtract one from the other, and you get 3,168; 3-j- 
l-j-6-f8=18, and l-f8=9. So with the cubes of 26 and 62, which 
are 17,576 and 238,328. Subtracted, they leave 220,752=18, and 1 
+8=9. 

The powerfully he-nine influence of this figure is exemplified in 
another way. Write down any number, as, for example, 7,549,132 ; 
Babtract therefi*om the sum of its digits, and, no matter what figures 
you start with, the digits of the product will always come to 9. 

7,549,132=sum of digits 31. 

31 
7,549,101=8um of digits 27, and 2+7=9. 

A very good puzzle has been based on this principle, as follows : 
CJet another person to write down a horizontal row of figures, as 
many as he likes, without letting you see what he is about from be- 
ginning to end of the whole performance. He is then to reckon up 
the sum of the digits, and subtract that from his row of figures. 
When he has done this, bid him cross out any figure he pleases from 
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the remainder, and tell yon how much the figares add np without 
the cro88ed-oat figure, Ffom. the number so given 70U will be ahh 
to tell what figure he has crossed oat, by only bearing in mind th« 
&ct learned above, namely : that if no figure at all had been crossed 
out the result would necessarily be 9 or a multiple of 9. Hence yoa 
will see that the crossed-out figure must needs be t/ie one reqmred (a 
bring the sum given to the nexi mttkiph of 9. Supposing, for in- 
stance, he gives his result as 87 ; you may be sure that he has 
robbed the product of 8, that being t)ie figure needed to restore tht 
total to the next multiple of 9, namely, 45. His sum would stand as 
under : 

405,678,237==8um of digits 42. 
42 



405,678,195=37. 

There is only one case in which you can be at fault ; and that is 
in the event of a multiple of 9 being returned to you as a product. 
Of course, then, you will know that eith^ a 9 or a must have been 
struck out. Had the 9 been struck out in the above instance^ the 
result would have been 36 ; had it been the 0, the result would have 
been 45. Both being multiples of 9, it would be impossible to tall 
with certainty whether the missing figure were 9 or ; but a good 
guess may generally be formed, because, if the figures appear suspio- 
iously low in proportion to the time taken to add up the sum, yoa 
may speculate that your product has most likely sustained the loss 
of the highest number. 

That is a clever Pei-sian story about Mohammed Ali and the cam^ 
els ; and though it will be familiar to many of my readers, they will 
scarcely be sorry to be reminded of it. A Persian died, leaving sev* 
enteen camels to be divided among his three sons in the following 
proportions; the eldest to have hal^ the second a third, and the 
youngest a ninth. Of course, camels can't be divided into fractions; 
so, in despair, the brothers submitted their difficulty to Mohammed 
AIL 'Nothing easier,' said the wise Ali. *F11 lend you another 
camel to make eighteen ; and now divide them yourselves.' The 
consequence was each brother got from one-eighth to one-half of a 
camel more than he was entitled to, and Ali received his camel back 
again ; the eldest brother getting nine camels, the second six, and 
the third two. 
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Johann August MusaBus, one of the most popular German story- 
writers of the last century, in his story of 'Libussa/ makes the Lady 
of Bohemia put forth the following problem to her three lovers, of- 
fering her hand and throne as the prize for a correct solution : ' I 
have here in my basket,' said Lady Libussa, 'a gift of plums for each 
of you, picked from my garden. One of you shall have half and 
one more, the second shall again have half and one more, and the 
third shall again have half and three more. This will empty my 
basket. Now tell me how many plums are in it ! ' 

The first knight made a random guess at threescore. 

'No,' replied the lady; *but if there were as many more, half as 
many more, and a third as many more as there are now in the bas- 
ket, with five more added to that, the number would by so much ex- 
ceed threescore as it now falls short of it.' 

The second knight, getting awfully bewildered, speculated wildly 
on forty-five. 

*Not so,' said this royal ready-reckoner; 'but if there were a third 
as many more, half as many more, and a sixth as many more as 
there are now, there would be in my basket as many more than 
forty-five as there are now under that number,' 

Prince Wladomir then decided the number of plums to bo thirty ; 
and by so doing obtained this invaluable housekeeper for his wife. 
The Lady Libussa thereupon counted him out fifteen plums and one 
more, when there remained fourteen. To the second knight she 
gave seven and one more, and six remained. To the first knight she 
gave half of these and three more, and the basket was empty. The 
discarded lovers went off with their heads exceedingly giddy and 
their mouths full of plums. 



Brain-work costs more food than hand-work. According to care- 
ful estimates and analyses of the excretions, three hours of hard 
study wear out the body more than a whole day of severe physical 
labor. Another evidence of the cost of brain-work is obtained from 
the &ci that, though the brain is only one-fortieth the weight of the 
body, it receives about one-fifth of all the blood sent by the heart 
into the system. Brain-workers therefore require a more liberal sup- 
ply of food, and richer food, than manual laborers. 

12 
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[From th« Kew York State Edueatiosal Jonnud for Febnuiy, 1878.] 

X7NABBIDGED. 

BY CHARLES T. POOLEB. 

Ofb, as listless youVe sat hnmmiDg o'er the keys of mom'ry, thrumming 
Oat unbidden notes of music from the slumbViiig melodies of yore, 
Some trilling, thrilling note departed, the linking joys hath sudden parted, 
TiU, by murm'ring o'er the othera, at the warbling of its brothers. 
Back the truant cometh, singing softly, sweetly, as in years before, 

To leave you, uevermora 

But ah I when a word has wandered, ' divine afflatus ' all been squandered, 
On the kindred meanings pondered, through your treach'rous mem'iy's stock 

and store. 
Spite your rhyming and your chiming, words and meanings shift and shuflSe, 
Till your choler wears the ruffle, and the flashing thoughts, Promethean, 
Hiss upon the waters Lethean ;~dazed with doubt you pace the floor, 

As thousands have before. 

Then your * eyes had all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming,'— 
Vacant, flaring, glaring, gleaming, stark and staring at the unseen floor; 
Crazed with dance of unpoetlc fancies, catching only synonymic glances, 
As the wizard, wordless wantons hide-and-seek like J ack'o— lanterns ; 
Now reyolving, now dissolving into phantom oaths you never swore, 

Only felt them, nothing more. 

Felt the flames of flerce affliction as you prayed, ' O for a Diction- 

Ary balm from ancient Gilead for a treach'rous mem'17's Illiad 

Of woes I And your prayer was granted, by word-horror now no longer 

haunted, 
No more demon eyes are glaring, no more phantom oaths are swearing; 
Leaves from Gilead brought by Noah, Webster's Unabkidged in stock' asd 

store, 

On your table, evermore. 

Thoughts and words from all their sources, sparkling thix>ugh their classie 

courses, 
Flashing up from new resources ; Arab, Roman, Hebrew, Celt and Moor,' 
German, Goth and Greek, Teutonic, Saxon, Vandal and Sclavonic, 
All nations, tongues, and learaings, human souls in all their yearnings, 
Through ages dark and ages golden, have been made to faithful pour 

Into this their treasured lore. 

Science, through each nomenclature, arts of every name and nature, 

Their pictured symbols here explore ; and will ever bless the modern Noah 

For the saving ark he builded, for the language he hath gilded 

With such purity and beauty, that with stern, resistless duty. 

Carping critics, flaunting, ranting, still must follow with their Babel lore ; 

Ever follow in the wake of Noah, only follow, nothing more. 
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THE FREE HIGH SCHOOL BILL. 

Bt fir the most important educational measure passed by the recent legis- 
htare is the act entitled the Free Hi^h School Act, which is, as we sincerely 
beliere, destined to give a decided impulse to the cause of education through- 
oat the State. It will not be necessary that we should specify the details of 
the bill, inasmuch as the Journal Eztra, containing all the recent acts of the 
lej|;islature, will probably reach our subscribers with this number. Biiefiy, 
the terms of the' bill are these : Any town that shall establish and suppoi-t a 
high school for the benefit of the whole town shall receive from the State as 
much money as is appropiiated and expended for that purpose by said town, 
pronded, however, that no town shall receive more than five hundred dollars 
in any one year. In other words, a town may support a high school at an 
annual expense of a thousand dollars, or less, and the State boars half the 
expense. A(yoining towns may unite together and do the same thing; and 
even if a town refuse to establish such a school, one or more school districts 
may avail themselves of the benefit of the act 

This will bring the advantages of a higher education within the reach of 
very many who, by the smallness of the population of their towns, would be 
entirely debarred from everything above the district school kept for a few 
brief weeks in the year. Many a boy and girl will thereby be enabled to ob- 
tain a more extended and thorough education, and to reach a higher degree 
of culture that will bring within their reach a position of greater activity 
and usefulness in life. The influence of such a school will also be felt in all 
the schools of the town; for it is a well-known fact that in any community a 
good high school actually lifts up the schools below it and stimulates them 
to the performance of a higher and a better work. 

We are glad to know that several towns have already taken action in this 
matter. May the number ef such be large. 

Cub Normal Schools undeb a New Manaqbmbxt. — By a recent act of 
the legislature, the State normal schools ai'e placed under the management 
of a board of seven trustees, composed of the governor, the State superin- 
tendent of common schools, and five other persons, appointed for a term of 
three years. The following persons have recently been appointed by the 
governor and council: Ebenezer Knowlton, of Rockland; A. H. Abbott, of 
Farmington ; J. W. Dresser, of Castine; Stanley T. Pullen, of Portland; Sum- 
ner A. Patten, of Monson. 

Good. — ^Physiology and book-keeping have been added by the legislature 
to the required studies of our common schools. 
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Snperintendflnt Apgxr^ of New Jersey, will please accept our thanks for a 
copy of his Baport of the schods of that State for the year eoding Angiuti 
1872. 

Japas.— Profl David Murray, of Rotor's GoU^, New YoiIl, has leave of 
absence for three years, in order that he may accept a position at the head 
of ihe new system of education in Japan. Mr. Northrap, of Connecticat, 
declined to accept that position. 

Rbltsf fob Academies.— By a recent act of the legislature, academies 
hare the power to make over, on certain conditions, their funds to the towns 
where they are situated, for the support of a free public hin^h schooL Those 
schools, that have been for years gasping for breath, may now live, and do 
some good in the world. 

We Will Thihk of it. — ^We have received a circular asking us to aid in 
the introduction of a ' systematical spelling of words in English.' A system 
is proposed which we cannot give in full. The writer says : ' Dhi present 
moid ov speling is not creditabel tu dhi Inglish mem, nor acordant widh dhi 
practi«»l spirit ov dhi Ingtish piipeL' He closes with the following: *PUu 
copi dhia/or distribiftuhon among pcarsons intereated in dhi undertcecing. DM 
mtarcfar dhi long vowel hub at present hi meed bi iaecing of dhi top oo ce t and 
inoertiL' 

Rhode Islaxd Schools. — ^We are indebted to Commissioner Bicknell for 
a copy of the Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Public Schools of Rhode 
Island. It is a portly document, well filled with infonnation in regard to 
the schools of the State. There are in Rhode Island thirty-six cities and 
towns, and a superintendent of schools in each. Thirty-eight thousand chil- 
dren are taught in pubUc or in private schools. The number of teachers is 
somewhat more than seven hundred and fifty, and the expenses of the 
schools are nearly half a million dollars. The average length of the school 
year is thirty-four weeks. Several teachers' institutes have been held during 
the past year; there is a State normal school in successful operation; the 
commissioner is a wide-awake man, and, generally speaking, the educational 
outlook in Sister Rhody is very good indeed. 

Katiohal Educational Association. — ^The volume of proceedings of 
the last session of the National Educational Association is now published. 
It contains 288 pages, medium octavo size, and is neatly printed and sub- 
stantially hound in muslin. A glance at its table of contents will satisfy 
eveiy one interested in education of its great value. Xo other volume of 
the year contains so much valuable tf^ought upon irapoi'tant living, educa- 
tional topics, and the results of so much exi>erience in connection with the 
practical workings of educational systems, as this. It contains, with only 
one or two exceptions, the papers read and lectures and addresses delivered 
before the association, and full stenographic reports of most of the discus- 
sions, and quite complete abstracts of the rest Attention is invited to its 
table of contents. The'price of the volume, post-paid, is $1.75. 
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Sensible Talk.— The editor of the Brooks Farmer, in speaking of the 
schools of that town, urges the abolition of the district system. He says : 
' Under the distrldt system our school-houses, witli very few exceptions, are 
totally unfit for the purpose they siiould serve. Witness the sad illustration 
of this throughout the town and especially in No. 4, and No. 1 is no excep- 
tion. No. 6 has a passable iiouse. No. 7 has a very good one just now. The 
others may be seen and/e(^, but are hard to describe. The most enlightenc|d 
and progressive towns in Maine have abolished the district system. They 
saw its injustice and its vast waste of resources and superseded it with the 
town plans. The most enlightened States have also adopted the town plan. 
We shall be driven to it by force of circumstances if we do not voluntarily 
adopt it beforehand. Broad as the assertion may seem, fifty per cent of our 
school money is wasted through the incapacity of the district system for its 
better economy. It would be well for our citizens to thinH this matter over 
and inquire into the merits and demerits of the present system. The adopt- 
ing of the town plan would not necessarily change the location of the 
houses or the pupils' wonted place of attendance. The pupils would attend 
the nearest school,— just as they are now doing. The only innovations it 
would bring would be the repairing of the houses and the equalizing of 
school privileges. This every fair man is willing to have accomplished.' 
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A new and very elegant building for a high school has just been finished 
in New Haven. Conn., at an expense of $100,000, exclusive of the land. 

In Scotland, one young man to every thousand of the population goes to 
college; in Germany, one to every 2,600; in England, one to every 5,800. 

The Grermans have established no university for the last half-century. 
Taeir plan is to strengthen those they have, rather tlian to found new ones. 

The president of Columbia College receives $S,000 a year, the professors 
|6jOOO each. These salaries are the largest paid by any college in the coun- 
try. Tbe property owned by this institution amounts to $8,500,000, and 
yields an incdme of nearly $200,000. 
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Mr. Mori, the Japaoese minister at Washington, has decided to have the 
five Japanese girls, placed under his charge, educated by the Elndergsiten 
system, and will place them under the supervision of Miss Loring, of Bos- 
ton. Already there are four Japanese cadets at the Annapolis Naval Acade- 
my. 

Mary Somerville, who has singularly distinguished herself throughout her 
lomg life by the highest attainments in physical science, has just died' She 
was ninety-two years of age, the author of several works on physical geogra- 
phy and kindred sciences, and was said to be one of the greatest mathemifei- 
clans of the age. 

The university of Michigan is in a flourishing condition. Its library con- 
tains about 22,000 volumes ; its faculties of instruction last year numbered 
33. The number of students attending during the year was 1,224, exceeding 
by nearly 100 the number present in the previous year. The total attend- 
ance is thought to be greater than at any other American college or univer- 
sity. The number of women registered in tlie different departments in 1871 
was 34, and in 1872, 64. 

A new education bill of a thoroughgoing character has been introduced in 
the Danish < hambers. Ic compels children to attend school untU they have 
completed their fifteenth year. On demand of six pupils over fifteen years 
of age, the commune must establish a school for higher instruction. The 
course of instruction is extended from six years and a half to seven years 
and a half. Attendance is to be enforced by fines upon neglectful pai*ents. 
The money obtained in this way is to be distributed among the families of 
the poor who shall have exhibited most zeal in the instruction of their chl-i 
dren. 




abU. 



The Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, held at Lewiston in August last, have been publialied 
in a neat and attractive volume. ^ 

The Eclectic for April has a good portrait of Prof. Itichard Owen, witii 
nineteen very readable articles. The papers on Instinct, Oliver CromweU, 
and Sea Kovels are especially good. 

The Phrekolooical Joubnal for April contains a portrait and sketch of 
Hon. C. P. Kimball, the well-known carriage manufacturer of Portland^ and 
recently the Democratic candidate for governor of this State. The sketch of 
his character and abilities is a very appreciative and complimentary one. 
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Geoobaphtcai, DBAwora Book. By £. A. and A. C. Apgar. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwaite <& Co. 

The system here prase n ted is a very rational one, and the directions for 
teaching it are such that teachers will find it a very valuable aid in the im- 
portant exercise of map drawing;. 

Fourteen Weeks in Physiology. By J. Dorman Steele. New York: A. 
S. Barnes <fe Co. 

Mr. Steele's last book is one of his best It is moderate in size, free from 

unnecessary technical terms and details, intensely interesting for study or 

reading, and contains much ujsef ul matter of a practical chai*acter, that adds 

greatly to its value for school and family use. 

The Lake Regions of Central Africa. Compiled and arranged by Bay- 
ard Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

We have here another volume of the Illustrated Library of Travel, Ex- 
ploration, and Adventure, and one that furnishes very pleasant and instruc- 
tive reading. It is principally from the accounts of Burton, Speke, and Ba- 
ker, is well illustrated, and has a good map. 

A CONCORDANOE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, fiy Chas, 

W. Steams. New York: Mason, Baker & Pratt. 

The author of this work has done good service to every reader of our con- 
stitution. The classified index is very minute, and renders it at once easy to 
find any subject or provision in the constitution ; and questions are added 
for the benefit of educational uses. 

Galaha; or THE Beggars. By J. B. De Liefde. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 

This is a story of the founders of the Dutch Republic, and opens on the 

day of the execution of lament and Horn, so vividly described by Motley. 

The historical thread of the story is a true one, and the book is well written, 

and ^111 amply repay careful perusaL 

ANA.r.YTICAL AND PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By J. G. Kcctels. NoW 

York: Mason, Baker <& Pratt 

The character of tliis book is eminently practicaL It contains an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the principles and construction of the Fi'ench language, with 
exercises from French into English and the reverse, and seems well adapted 
to lead a pupil into a thorough understanding of the subject Teachers will 
do 'w^elL to examine the book. 

Year Book of Nature and Popular Science for 1872. Edited by John 
C. Draper. New York : Sciibner, Armsti'ong & Co. 

This is probably the most carefully edited book of the kind that- has been 
laid before the public in popular form. The contents aie arranged under 
the following sections : Mathematical and Physical Science; Chemistry; Ge- 
ology; Social Science; General Biology, and Mechanical Science. The table 
of contents is very ingeniously prepared, and presents an abstract of each 
section and the different topics therein. This, with a full index, will render 
very accessible the vast amount of matter presented as the result of investi- 
gations in nature and science for a year. The book is a very valuable one. 
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Thb AiTALTncAL Rbabebs. New York: Taintor & Co. 

These readers, six in number, have been before the educational public 
long enough to have established a reputation that is highly complimentaty 
as well as just. The fourth, fifth, and sixth books, the larger volumes of the 
series, were prepai'ed by Richard Edwards, President of the Illinois State 
Normal University; while the smaller books, the first, second, and third, 
were prepared jointly by Mr. Edwards and J. Russell Webb. The elocution- 
ary matter prefixed to the several volumes, and especially the analysis of 
many of the chapters, and the character of the selections, all combine to 
make a very excellent series of books, well worthy the attention of teachen 
and educators generally. 

The same firm publish The Analytical Spelleb, by Edwards and Wa^ 
ren, a book prepared with much labor and care, and presenting some featorei 
quite ingenious and worthy of examination. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will snpplf either of the fallo^rlng Ferlodlcals or Books and the Journal of Edneattoi 
one year, for payment strictly in ndvance one year, for the sums named, the figoreB in puen* 
the«ef beingthe regular price of each : 
$10.50. Webster' H lUwttraUd Uiujbridged DieUonary (912.00). 

•8.AO. LittelVa Living Age {98.00). Lippiticoit's Gazetter of the World, bound in 5A«q» 
{S10,00). 

99*00. CcnUmporary Review (87.50). 

i:|.50. Webster's National Pictorial Dictimary (B5.00). The Nation (96.00). 

99.'^5. The Aldine (SS.OOu the verjf best ART Journal in the country, 2 splendid ckramoi 
to every subscriber fitr 1873. 

f 9.00. Eclectic Juagcueine (S6.00). 

#4.75. Atlantic Monthly {H4.00), Harper^ New Monthly !$4.00), Harpers' Weekly {84M) 
Ladies' Bazaar {84.00), Scribner's Monthly (4.00). 

•4.60. The Appletons' Journal {84.00). 

84..^0. The American Naturalist {84.00), Old and New (84.00). 

f4.*J5. Lippincott's Magazine (84.00).* 
I .Oil. The ScientifU: American { 83 00), or New York Independent { 83.00), St. Paul {83£0\. 
9J.73. The Christi vn Union (83.00), edited by Henry Ward Beechtr, and also two beauti' 
ful Chromos, ' Wide Awake * and * Fast Asleep,* sold heretofore at 810.00. 
Godev's Lady's Book (83,00), and Chroma, * Our Darling,* sold at the starts M 

$3.«IO. Phrenohgical Journal (93.00), Arthur's Home Magazine {82.50), and a beauty 
86.00 engraving, entitled ' The Christian Graces,* Good Words (82.78), Sun- 
day Magazine {82.15). 



$3.40. Good Words for the Young { 82.50). 



3.il5* Portland Transcript {82.00], and a splendid Chroma, * Among the Daisies.* Oliter 

Optic's Magazine 182.60), weekly or monthly, N. Y. School Journal (82.75). 
•3.00. Our Young Folks {82.00), Peterson's Ladies' Magazine {&2.00), Ladies' iricful 

{82.00), Herald of Health {82.00), 
•9.75. Hall's Journal of Health (81,60). 
$9.50. Enquiror (82.00). and a fine Chromo, or choice €f four steel engravivgt, 

National Sabbath School Teacher {81.50), The Nursery (bl.CO), The jMencan 

Agriculturist (81.60). 
f 9.40. Arthur's Children's Hour (81.6€f). 

f 9.00. Wood's Household Magazine (81.00), or National Normal {81.60). 
f 1.90. The School Festival {.76). 
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ONWABDJ 




O yott know how battles are won, and States and <»oan« 
tries overooiae by armies? How vietory is made to 
crown the standards that wave above the seried hosts, 
and joy fill the hearts that beat beneath those tossing 
f»lnmes, corselet, and helmet? How Alexander conquered the world, 
then known ; and G»8ar» Bonaparte, Bismark, and Qrant won their- 
£eldbi and fstme? It was not by chance; it was not by inaction ; it 
was not by will alone, but by toiU and work combined. It was by 
this talismanio word, oarwAsn, they lived, worked, and conqnered. 

Bat we wottld commend the warrior only when defending his na- 
tive soil, or striking oat for freedom. The example of Alexander, 
and CflBsar, and Napoleon we would condemn in all but one particu- 
lar, — -perseverance and ptMh/ Indomitable, native will, force, and 
work they give us bright examples o^ and in this respect are models 
worthy of example to reformers and educators. 

Bui we have a wider fidd, a better equipped force, a nobler ob» 
jeet, and a richer reward. We have more to overcome, and more at 
stake than they. The enemy as more numerous and more desperate 
than were theirs. So every victory we gain is all the greater, 

18 
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Onward ! Let it be written in letters of living light over every 
school-house door, and emblazoned upon every school-room wail. 
Let every teacher set his face toward progression, as a flint, and gird 
his loins for the battle. Let every educator double his diligence as 
he sees his time approaching. Onward! friends, Forward! This 
must be our rallying cry, and by this sign we conquer. 

Well and worthily won, the result of the last onward move, we 
have the free high school. It must be retained now that it is 
won. In the past the field and vantage ground won by educational 
progression have been too often wrested back again and lost the bqo- 
ceeding year or two. Let us hold what we get. 

Now we should turn our guns and plan our campaign for the 
overthrow of the old citadel, that Redan and Malakoff combined, ' 
which is now the forefront of the enemies' line, — ^the district sva- 
tem. Let there be such a charge of our whole line at the opportune 
moment, such a shelling, and holding of every siege approach, that 
its banners will go down forever in the dust as we scale its embank- 
ments. 

OitwabdI Let us take heart with the spring time, and put forth 
renewed efforts. Let us cultivate good crops whose harvest will 
gladden the heart, and may every educator enroll his name upon 
our list of subscribers as a recruit to help on the good cause and de- 
fend the hearthstone of public instruction. 

Onwabd ! The heavens are bright above you ; the flowers are 
•carpeting the earth amid the green ground-work of the grasses. 
The birds are singing sweetly in the branches of the trees fast leav- 
ing out, and all seems cheerful. Go forth to your work, and work 
with a will. In thousands of little brown school-houses on the hills 
of Maine you, — ^many of you, — will find ample room to practice 
your chosen motto. Onward! Take higher ground, and resolve, and 
win success. 



The library of Congress now includes 246,345 volumes, an in- 
crease of 9,499 in the year, and about 45.000 pamphlets. The num- 
ber of copyrights entered during the year was, of books, 3,175; 
pamphlets, 2,728; musical compositions, 2,312; dramatic composi- 
tions, 18; photographs, 265; engravings, chromos, and prints, 2,356; 
maps and charts, 221. 
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SCHOOL ooyEBHHiarT. 



O subject is of more vital importance to the teacher than 
school government. Upon his saccess in this department 
everything depends, — ^personal comfort, reputation, com-* 
pensation, and the benefit of the pupils and of the com- 
mnnity. 

What, then, are the principles involved in school government ? 
In the first place, the teacher im$st secure the obedience of his pupils. 

But obedience may be secured in more than one way ; and it is 
sometimes secured at such a cost as to be hardly worth the pur- 
chase. If it is secured through fear of corporal punishment, it is, al- 
most invariably, accompanied by hatred and contempt ; the position 
of the teacher becomes extremely unpleasant, and his usefulness is 
at an end. 

In the second place, their obedience should be secured in such a 
way as to secure also the lave of the pupils. 

Love without obedience is not sufficient ; and obedience without 
love is hardly worth having. 

How, then, can both love and obedience be secured ? 

This can only be accomplished by first gaining the respect of the 
pupils, — and to gain the respect of the pupils, the teacher roust be 
toofihy of respect. He must be fit for his position. Otherwise he 
will, and justly too, fail to be respected by those under his charge. 

1. His moral character must be blameless. 

No matter what other qualities he may have, if his moral charac- 
ter is not without reproach, neither pupils nor their parents will re- 
spect him. It will not b«3 sufficient for him to put on the appear^- 
once of virtue, and, by hypocritical pretension, endeavor to pass for 
a person of moral uprightness. He will find his disguise easily pen- 
etrated even by the young; and he will soon pass for what he is 
actually worth. Let him, then, at the outset, with honest sincerity 
of purpose, adopt the principles of viitue. This will prove the 
most essential means of securing respect. 

2. He must be thoroughly familiar with what he undertakes to 
teach. 
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No mere superficial attainments, no smattering of learning, will 
answer his purpose. He mast have such a familiarity with the prin- 
ciples of the science that he ean speak with authority in regard to 
them. He must not be entirely dependent upon the text-book, aad 
only able to teach what is contained in it; but he should be able, if 
ih«re were any necessity for it, to make a text-book. Pofrils ire 
very quick to discover any want of thoroughness in the knowledge 
of the teacher; and any such discovery is absolutely £fttal to their 
respect for hitn. 

3. The teacher should not only be proficient in those particular 
branohee which he is i^uired to teach, but he should also be a per- 
son of general inforKiatioD,<^— should be able to answer the mioltitade 
of questions whioh are likely to be pressed to him in regard to 
other soieneeSy natural phenomena, affairs of government^ matters of 
history, eto«, eto. PmpiLs generally think that a teaclt«r ought to 
know everything ; ^nd if they find him d^cient on one point, their 
respeot is very much disainished. On the oth^ hand, if they find 
him ready to give information on general subjects, their respect ii 
greatly increased. 

4. But even this is not enough. The teacher should be aei 
merely well infoi'med, but he should be a person of thorough sol- 
ture, well disciplined, of strong and vigor€MW mind, having origi«sl 
power and force of intelleoU 

A person of this character will make his presenee felt anywhere, 
•Ad especially in tlie school-room. There is a sort of nueonaciotts 
influenice mdiatii^ ftom him which inspires, absolutely oommands 
respect. 

But this characteristic can only be secured by patient and long- 
continued toil. It is the reward of the thorough student who has 
spent years of honest labor in the work of selfntalture. 

& Again,, the tesoher aihottld be a model of propriety in regard to 
his personal manners* 

He must not be addicted to any disa^eeable or slovenly haUti^ or 
marked by any eooentricity or oddness in bis deportment. Every- 
tbiBg of this kind is 4|uiokly nolioed by pupils, aud diminishes very 
flMich the respect they would otherwise foel for the teacher. 

6. The teacher should not be absent^-misndedf but thoroaghlf 
awake and eonscions in regasd to his sunrorundlH^ and what is ,fo- 
ing on in the school. 
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He must not be so much absorbed in any one thing as to become 
eyen partiallj oblivious of other things, or to lose the use of his 
eyes or ears. 

It is related of a certain eminent professor that he vsed to become 
80 mach absorbed in his thinking as hardly to know anything that 
took place .around him ; and sometimes be w^uld ^pend the whole 
hoar allotted to his lecture in removing fi*om« his table the hats of 
the students, which they constantly repbaed there. 

This story indicates both the absent-mindedness of the professor, 
and the want of respect which is produced in the students. 

Let the teacher possess the characteristics above indicated) end 
let him faithfully and conscientiously discharge the duties of hia 
office, with justice and impartiality, and he can scarcely fiul of wiiK 
ning the respect of his pupils. 

That having been secured, in order to obtain their love, he mus^ 
flhow hinoBelf loving towards them, — anxious for their welfare and 
diligent to secure it. 

He will meet with refractory cases sometimes, which will be, per* 
haps, very discouraging ; but as the concentration of the svn's raya 
▼ill in time completely subdue and melt the most refractory .metslai 
■0 a peraistent concentration of love rays will eventually subdue tho 
most hardened and reckless pupil. 

This second point being gained, respect and love bdng secured, 
obedience will follow spontaneously ; and the teacher wiU have no 
trouble in governing his school. 

W. Colegrove^ in West Virginia JSducad^nal JioumaL 



Ksxpnio School.*— Too many, we fear, are still * keeping school ' 
rather than teaching. Some oi our teachers have never read a 8in-> 
^ book c»i the art of teaching. The theory and practice of teach^. 
ing should be understood by those who teach <mt sdio^ls. If 
* keeping school ' be the oaly aipimtion, then we say, go on in (lie 
old beaten way. There is, however, a new order df things taking 
place. Those who read and post themselves will make better and 
teachers, and teach better and litfer schoc^s. 
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EAKDOH THOITOHTS. 



i here I am with pen in hand ready to write an srti- 
for the'JouRNAL ! And now, what shall he the enb- 
upon which I shall expend the labor of this fertile 
brain, and display the scintillations of this mighty ^n- 
ins? How shall I finish? and, and, — worst of all, — how shall I be- 
gin? I declare I am nonplussed I What shall I do? VolumiDOas 
essays have been written by talented educators, who have grown el- 
oquent while expatiating upon the honors, dnties, and responsibili- 
ties of those who take upon themselves the task of guiding and 
training the plastic mind of childhood. They have turned and 
twisted the subject in every conceivable manner, and have presented 
it in all its varying characteristics.. If we believe some of theac ex- 
cellent articles, we must consider that we are entering the portals of 
an earthly paradise when we pass within the school-room door 'u 
monarch of all we survey ; ' conversely, we might judge by a carefiil 
pernsal of others that it was equivalent to a sojourn in the shades of 

Text-books, school discipline, and school tactics in general have 
all received special attention, and have each been discussed, — and 
discussed to seeming perfection; and it really seems as if nothing; 
neu) could be advanced respecting tbem. 

But, then, I suppose it is well to present old truths in new lights, 
as there is nothing new under the bud, and to reiterate them ^sin 
and again, for they are always new to somebody ; and, for one, I am 
very sure that I never examined a copy of the Jouknal withont 
finding something that well repaid mo for my trouble. Something 
was su^ested that I liad never thought of before ; some new trwn 
of idea4 was awakened which could be applied to my own school 
with a good result. 

Well do I remember the first term I ever tanght, and espedally - 
the firrt day of that term. It aeemed as if four o'clock would never 
announce that it was time to dismiss. A friend had presented a few 
numbers of the ' Maine Teacher'' to me, and tbat with other woriu 
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of the same style assisted me verj much in making my first term a 
tolerable success. I don't know how I should have made out with- 
oat them, for I found by trial that I knew very little about teaching. 
Since that time I have tried to improve the advantages that have 
been presented, and have reason to believe that my time has not 
been wholly lost. 

These well- written aiticles in our educational journals, our teach- 
ers' institutes, and the discussions of our practical, earnest, wide- 
awake teachers in our town and county associations have been a 
power to help on the cause of eduoatioo. 

In some respects there may have been a reaction within the last 
two years, but, upon the wl^ole, we may safely conclude the work is 
steadily progressing. Teachers have become desirous to improve 
upon present attainments, and indolence and indifference have be- 
come the exception and not the rule. 

In many a rural home to-night young men and young women may 
be found eagerly pursuing some self-appointed study, laboring with 
praiseworthy zeal that they may be better prepared to perform the 
duties of their chosen vocation. Many of them would never have 
made this exertion if it had not been for the new impulse given to 
educational interests within the last few years. 

The mass of teachers at the present day have a desire to do some- 
thing more than merely to past away so many weeks in the school- 
room, and draw a sum of money as an equivalent for their services. 
They also realize that if they would retain their positions in the 
front rank of the educators of the country, it will not answer for 
them to remain idle. It is hazardous to settle into the well-worn 
ruts of the past. Forward, and yet forward ! is the universal senti- 
ments 

Fellow teachers, let us labor to accomplish the most good in our 
respective positions, and at last we shall receive our reward, in a 
clear conscience, if nothing more, and that is really the best com- 
pensation that can be obtained. m. j. dow. 



The legislature of Massachusetts has passed a law authorizing the 
establishment of schools of design in every village ; the object being 
to improve education among artisans. In every town of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants the State will maintain at least one such school. 
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ARE has been taken to make the following statementa ac- 
cnrate, the best authorities having been consulted in their 
preparation. 

LENGTH OP HUMAN LIPK,* 

The averajste length of 1!fe is 28 years. 

One-fonrth die before the age of 7 '* ' 

One-half before the a^e of 17 " 

The rich live an average of 42 " 

The poor " " 30 " 

One of 1,000 persons reaches 100 ** 

One of 600 " " 80 «* 

Sixof 100 " reach e5 " 

The average duration of life is greater now than ever before. 
According to Dupin the average length of life in France from 1776 
to 1843 increased 52 days per annum. Macaulay states that in 1685 
the deaths in England were as 1 to 20 ; in 1850, 1 to 40. The rate 
of mortality in 1781 was 1 to 29 j in 1853, 1 to 40. 

FOPXJLATION. 

An able professor of the University of Berlin has lately made the 
following estimate of the population of the globe : 

Europe 272,000.000 

AsU 720,000,000 

Africa 89,000,000 

America, North and South 200,000,000 

Australia 2,000,000 

Total 1,283,000/)00 

DBATH8. 

The number of deaths per annum, as founded on statisties 

for 1870, is 32,850,000 

The number of deaths per day is 90,000 

" " " hourig 3,760 

****** minute averages 62| 

BIRTHS. 

The average number of births per day is 1081,000 

" '* " " houris 4,600 

******* miuute is 75 

*We think this average is too low. It may possibly be true if applied to 
all the inhabitants at the globe, but reliable tables of vitality in oiviliaed 
countries show an average greater by several years than the above.-^JSe<. Ed, 
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VABRIED A17D SINGLE. 

The married live longer than the single. The mortality among 
bachelors between the ages of 30 and 45 is 27 per cent ; among 
married men between the same ages, 18 per cent. 78 married men 
reach 40, while only 41 bachelors arrive at the same age. At the 
age of 60 the advantage in favor of married life has increased 20 
per cent. 

OF TIIE SEXS8. 

Thiere are more males than females bom by 4 per eent. At the 
age of 20 there are more females than males. At the age of 40 the 
{Hvponderanee is again on the other side, and there are more males 
than females. At 70 the sexes arc again even. Between 70 and 
100 years there are 15.300 more women than men, cm* an excess of 5 
per cent. The mortality of women is greatest between the ages of 
20 and 40. After 40 years of age the probabilities of longevity, as 
is shown, are &r greater for females than for nuilos. 

OF SUICIDES. 

Three-fourths of all suicides are males. The greatest number are 
caused by divoroes. The least number are among the married, next 
the unmarried, next the widowed. One-third of the cases are due 
to mental diseases; one-ninth to physical suffering; one-tenth to 
fear of punishment or shame; one-ninth to family quarrels; one- 
ninth to drunkenness, gambling, etc. ; one-twentieth to disappointed 
love. Of boys under 15 years of age 86 per cent hang themselves ; 
of girls of the same age 71 per cent drown themselves, Touug 
'men most commonly use the pistol,— old men the razor; young 
women drown themselves, — old women use the rope ; only one fe« 
male in 200 uses firearms. The ratio of suicides, as given by M. D&- 
caisne before the French Academy of Sciences, is as follows : Lon- 
don, 1 in 175 deaths; New York, 1 in 172; Vienna, 1 in 160; while 
in Paris it has reached the shocking number of 1 in 72. 

OF WEIGHT. 

The average weight at birth is 6^ pounds,— the w^eight of males a 
little exceeding that of females^ the extremes of weight at birth are 
2 and 12 pounds. At 12 years of age the sexes are of nearly equal 
weight, after which limit the males are heavier than females. At 
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20, males average 143 pounds, females 120 pounds. At 35, malee 
reach their ultimate of weight, which is 152 pounds. At 50, females 
average 129 pounds, having gained but 9 pounds in 30 years. Tiie 
weight of males at full growth averages 26 times their weight at 
birth ; that of females 20 times. The average weight of all people 
together is 100 pounds. 

Probably the largest and heaviest single family in the world is 
the Howard family, of Kentucky ; and, possibly, there has never at 
any time existed a parallel to it. In the subjoined table, the accura- 
cy of which may be relied upon, we give both the weight and the 
height of its membera : 



Father 6 feet 4 incheB 200 pounds. 

Mother 6 " 285 

Thomas 6 " 4 " 2.S0 

James 6 " 6 " 216 

Sarah 6 " 2 " 165 

John 6 ** Hi " 206 

Mary 6 " 2 ** 150 

Elyali 6 " 3 " 210 

Matthew 6 " 6 " 220 

Eli 6 ** 6i " 197 

Daughter 6 " 3 " 160 



u 
t( 

u 
it 
« 
t< 

« 
« 
<« 



Total 70feet 2,298 " 

Computed strength of father and sons, 6,500 pounds. Entire 
ages, 557 years. Many of the grandchildren of this fiimily are 6( 
feet in height, and weigh over 200 pounds. 

BRAIN WEIGHT. 

The theory that as a given quantity or weight of brains is neces- 
sary for the exercise of the mental faculties, therefore all men are 
provided with an equal quantity, has been latterly exploded. In- 
quiry has demonstrated that there is a difference in the average 
brain weight of races and nations, and a still greater difference in 
that of individuals, as the following facts will show : 

Enfi^lish, average weight 47.50 ounces. 

French, " " 44.68 

Germans, ** « 42.88 ** 

** another estimate 44. 10 ** 

Italians, average weight 47.00 " 

Dutch, •* " 46.00 " 

American (aboriginal races) 44.73 *' 

Lapps, Swedes, and Frisans 46.58 ** 

Vedahs and Hindoos of Asia 42.11 « 

Mussulmans 42.30 " 

Khouds, of India (aboriginal) 37.87 *' 

African races from 3a00 to 45.00 " 

The Kaffre high, Bfishman low (Australian races) 40.50 " 

Malays and Oceanic races from 39. 66 to 43. 70 *' 
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The maximum weight of the human brain (Cuvier's) is 64.50 
ounces; the minimum weight (idiots), 20 ounces. 

AybTVLge weight, male adult 40.50 ounces. 

*• *• female "^ 41.00to. 47.00 ** 

The heaviest individual brains on record, next to Cuvier's, are, 
first: 

Daniel Webster 64.00 ounces. 

Dr. Abercrombie OaOO " 

Dupuytren (French sui^eon) 62.50 " 

DIVISIONS OF LIFE. 

A French statistician has estimated that a man 50 years of age 
has slept 6,000 days; worked 6,500 days; walked 800 days; amused 
himself 4,000 days ; was eating 1,500 days ; was sick 500 days ; ate 
17,000 pounds of bread, 16,000 pounds of meat, 4,600 pounds of 
vegetables, eggs, etc., and drank 7,000 gallons of liquid of all kinds. 
This amount of liquid would make a lake 300 feet square and 3 feet 
in depth. 

THE KECBSSARY DAILY PROPORTION OP FOOD. 

Dr. Mott gives the following daily proportion of food as requisite 
to sustain life healthfully and soundly : 

1st Class. — Persons of moderate health and little exercise, 12 to 
18 oz. of food, equal to 10 oz. of nutritious matter. 

2d Glass. — Persons of good health and ordinary labor (mechan- 
ics, etc.), 18 to 24 oz. of food, equal to 16 oz. of nutriment. 

3d Class. — Persons of sound health, hard labor, and consequent 
violent exercise, 24 to 30 oz. of food, equal to 22 oz. of nutriment. 

THE HUMAN MACHINEBT. 

A fully-developed man has 60 bones in his head, 60 in his thighs 
and legs, 62 in his arms and hands, and 67 in his trunk ; making a 
total of 249 bones. Such a frame will contain 15 quarts of blood, 
weighing two pounds each. Every pulsation of the heart discharges 
tvo ounces of blood, which is an average of a hogshead an hour. 
The united length of the perspiratory tubes is 28 miles, and they 
dram from the body an average of 3^ pounds of matter per day, 
which b five eighths of all that the body discharges. 

The human body contains over 500 muscles. The intestines are 
24 feet in length. The finger-nails grow their full length in 4^ 
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montfaa A man 70 yeam of age has renewed his finger-nftiU ISO 
times. Allowing eaoh nail to be half an inch lon^ he has grown 1 
feet 9 inches of nail on each finger, and on fingers and thumbs to- 
gether, a total of 77 feet and 6 inches. 

. The heart makes an average of 64 pokations in a minute, wiich 
is 3,840 in a hour, and 92,160 in a day. Two-fifths of the oxygen 
inspired disappears with each inspiration, the place of which is ap- 
plied by the carbonic gas thrown off by expiration. Thus each 
adult person ought to consume 45,000 cubic inches of oxygen every 
24 hours, and in the same time he generates 18,000 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid gafl. 

Erery moment during life a portion of onr substance becomes 
dead, combines with some of the inhaled oxygen, and is thus ib* 
moved. By this process it is belioTed that the whole body renews 
itsdf every seven years. — V, V. in Pkrenolapical JimmaL 




SOW TO aH008£ A T] 



ft ;iH? 



HAVE often read, ' how to choose a wife,' * how to writ« a 
letter,' ' how to get rich,' * how to make a garden,' These 
and kindred themes have been fully expounded by others, 
but I am aching to have my say and teil the expectant 
world, not how to teach school (normal shades be not offended), but 
how to choose a teacher. 

And first, as preliminary to this discussion, I would say, take care 
that your pocket-book be well lined ere you start upon this search. 
Good teachers are not a drug in the market, and will not rise up at 
the jingle of a few coppers. They do not teach for love alone, at 
least they do not live on it. Pocket-book well filled and heifft dis- 
posed to use it, let us suppose you well started on yonr journey. 
What shall you look for first? 

On the whole I think I will begin regular sermon fashion by tell- 
ing you first ^ negativdy ' what not to look for. 

Do not look for a dandy. The man who spends his time fixing 
np his outside, probably will have little left to see to the little with- 
in, and less to help other people. 
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Do not chooee a gimdiiate. By a gradoate t mean one whose edu« 
cation is completed^ who knows everything from addition to paral- 
lax, from En^sh to AraUc, and oaa glibly tell all he knows in a 
few minutes. No, do not choose a mere graduate, though he have 
^foar diplomas' in his trunk. 

Do not in every case look for an experienced teacher. Expenence 
is valuable, but if good, is not always in the market, and it is better 
for you to 'break another colt' than pasture a worthless, broken 
down horse. 

Avoid a boaster. It has come to be a proverb in some quarters 
'as conceited as a school-master,' nevertheless, the good teacher, 
though not wanting in self-reepect, seldom finds it necessary to blow 
his own trumpet. 

Shun a &ult finder. He who is continually finding motes in feU 
low teachers' eyes has, no doubt, many a beam in his own. 

Do not look for a teacher full of hobbies. He may last for a littie 
while, but he runs not well. 

Having decided what yon will not look for, &tart bnskly on yoar 
jonmey. 

Look for commoa sense, it is better than Greek ; 
Look for patience, it is better than ' grit; ' 
Look for knowledge, and a desire to increase it; 
Look for modesty. Look for Chrisiianlty. 

{Do not look /or an angd.) down eastkr. 

P. 3. If all otker means fail, apply to the American Institute. 



Educational Benefactions. — It has been left to the commis- 
noner of education to sum up the benefactions made by private in- 
dividuals for educational purposes thixHighout tbe country during 
the last two years, and the statement which he now makes is as sur- 
prising as it is gratifying. The entire amount for 1871 was some- 
thing over eiffht miilions of dollars^ and that for 1872 very nearly 
ten millions. The amount for 1872 (we so interpret the statement) 
was divided as follows : For colleges and universities, $6,282,461.63 ; 
for theological institutions, $1,155^856.58; for libraries and normal 
schools, $1,020,000 ; for superior schools for females, $689,993; for 
agricultural and scientific schools, $482,000; for academies, $306^ 
040; for medioal schools, $10,422.13 ; and for law schools, $10,000. 
Tike total is a magniticent one, and the ^portionment is soggesliyet 
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FBOGBAMME OF STUDIES 

PBBSBNTED TO THE BOHOOL SUPEBIKTBNDENTS, AT THEIB 
MEETING AT WORCESTER, DECEMBER 26, 1872. 

The progi'amme includes nine classes, the work of each class cov- 
ering a period of one year. 

The classes are numbered from one to nine, the lowest primary 
being the first, and the highest grammar the ninth class. 

The number of hours per week allotted to each study or exercise 
is indicated by the figure annexed ; the wh^le number of school 
hours per week being twenty-five. 



FIBST CLASS. 



Hours. 

ReadiDfi; 10 

FrintinK (first half of the year) 

Writing (last half of the yeai) 2^ 

Oral Instruction 2% 

Drawing 1 

Spelling 2^ 



Hoan. 
1 



Music 

Morals and Manners 

Physical Exercises 1 

Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses 



SECOND CLASS. 



Reading 8 

Writing 2 

Oral Instruction 2^ 

Arithmetic 2} 

Drawing 1 

SpeUing 2i 



Music 

Moi'als and Manners ......... 

Physical Exercises 

Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses , 



1 

.i 

3i 



THIRD CLASS. 



Reading 8 

Writing : 2 

Oral Inst^ction 2 

Arithmetic 8 

Drawing 1 

Spelling ^ 



Music 1 

Morals and Manners i 

Physical Exercises ij 

Opening ExerdseB And Re- 
cesses 3^ 



FOUBTH CLASS. 



Reading 6 

Writing 2 

Ond Instiiiction 2^ 

Arithmetic 4 

Language 2 

Drawing 1 



Spelling 2i 

Music 1 

Morals and Manners { 

Physical Exercises 1 

Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses 2i 



FIFTH CLASS. 



Reading 6 

Writing 2 

Oral Instruction 2^ 

Arithmetic 4 

Language 2 

Drawing 1 



Spelling U 

Music 1 

Morals and Manners i 

Physical Exercises 1 

Opening Exercises and Re- 

cesses Si 
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SIXTH CLASS. 



Hoart. 

Reading 6 

Writing 2 

Oral Instruction 2 

Arithmetic 4 

Language 8 

Drawing li 



Houn 

SpelUng U 

Music 1 

Morals and Manners i 

Physical Exercises 1 

Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses 2i 



SEVENTH CLASS. 



Reading 4 

Writing 2 

Geography 4 

Ariwmetic 4 

Language 3 

Drawing 1^ 



Spelling 

Music 

Morals and Manners 

Physical Exercises 

Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses 



1 

2i 



EIGHTH CLASS. 



Reading 4 

Writing U 

History 2 

Oral Instruction 2 

Arithmetic 4 

Language 4 

Drawing 1^ 



SpelUng 1 

Music 1 

Morals and Manners ^ 

Physical Exercises 1 

Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses 2^ 



tscrn GLASS. 



Reading 4 

Writing and Book-keeping.. . 

History 3 .i 

Oral Instruction 2 

Arithmetic 3 

Language 4 

Drawing 1^ 



Spelling 1 

Music 1 

Morals and Manners ... i 

Physical Exercises 1 

Opening Exercises and Re- 
cesses 2i 



A lengthy discussion resulted in the following modifications of 
the plan : 

1. Oral instruction in geography is to be given in the fourth and 
fifth classes. 

2. The text-book on geography is to be required in the sixth and 
seventh classes. 

3. The text-book on grammar is to be studied in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth classes, in connection with the exercises in lan- 
guage. 



The University of Virginia confers no honorary degrees. Its 
Master's degree is only given after a successfully-passed examination. 
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PEEPS THBOUOH THE OOOB OF A EIKDEBaABTEI. ITO. m. 




FTER the morcnient plays the children marched to the 
next room for their various occupations. Marjorie 
would not let me leave her, so I went to the tahle where 
she was to be, tiiough I would have preferred Mks 
Hamilton's table, having become interested in those children. The 
little ones who were to be Maj oriels companions were all, or neailf 
all, under five years of age. Majorie was one of the youngest She 
stood by my side, after the others were seated, looking at them with 
interest, but was altogether too timid then to take the place tiuK 
had been assigned her. 

^Come,' said the teacher, at last, ^you shall sit close by me, Ma- 
jorie, and yoa will soon l«am to do just as you see the othets do,' 
and she lifted the child over the low back of the long bench, and 
took her own seat at the head of the fc^ble. As soon as she was in 
her place every pair of their hands, except the little new scbolaa, 
were crossed on the table, — the teacher setting the example. Then 
she looked smilingly around at the bright faces. 

'It is a beautiful morning, isn't it, children ?* 

There was a cordial assent to this remark from the little lktener& 

' Do you like pfeasaat weather ? ' 

* O, yes'm, yes'm,' they exclaimed. 

< What shall we do to make it pleasant in the fiandergaiten, to- 
day, I wonder,' she said, looking from one to another. * If toy ot 
you can think of any ways, you may nuse hands.' 

From some of the very singular replies given to this (jaestion, I 
judged that it was not the first time it had been asked^ 

* What do you say, Mamie?' to a little four-year old, who sat at 
the further end of the table, and whose impatient hand had beea up 
for some time waiting her turn. 

< I am going to try amd not get mp on the table once this morning,' 
announced the mite with great earnestness. 

* That is good I And you, Charlie ? ' 

*I guess I can keep ii'om saying "aint|" and interruptingi'— hft 
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• 
stumbled a little over the long word, — ^ when some one else is talk- 
ing.' 

*I won't ask to sit by yon, if anybody else wants to,' said the child 
who sat next her. 

*I like to hear you say that, Lizzie,' replied the teacher. *If it is 
a good thing to sit by me, as some of yoa think it is, you should be 
willing to share the pleasure with your inends.' 

One little boy said he wottld try and remember to say * please ' 
whenever he wanted anything, * and thank you, if I get it,' he add- 
ed, without meaning to be funny. 

The teacher then brought from a cupboard a pile of boxes and 
placed them on the table before her. A box was passed to each 
child, who immediately placed it in the upper right hand corner of 
his or her square. I was amused to see with what serious care 
these little ones performed the simple act, looking at the box from 
every side, to see that it was exactly straight ; and I think I learned 
again the lessqn that can never be too well learned, as I watched 
the small hands, — ^that the simplest thing, if it is worth doing at all, 
18 worth doing well. The teacher had a box, too, and at ' one, two, 
three,' every box was brought ftrward, ready for use. The boxes 
were small, wooden ones, with sliding covers, and these were re^ 
moved by count, the children keeping perfect time. 

In less than a minute the c6vers were replaced, and the boxes put 
in their corners with the same accuracy as before, having emptied 
themselves of eight little wooden cubes. It was marvellous to me, 
«-how sixteen children could, in so short a space of time, have ac- 
complished this feat in such perfect order, for as I looked along the 
table, each pair of hands was crossed in front of the eight little 
cubes, so placed that they covered exactly four squares in the center 
of the large square, and this had been done by turning the box over 
and taking it off from the cubes. Not one had been re-arranged, 
yet there they stood in perfect order. It was something wonderful, 
and fix)m such children too. 

The teacher held one of her blocks in her hand and asked some 
questions concerning its shape, properties, etc. 

*How many comers has it?' 

* Eight,' they all replied. 

^How many edges and sides?' 

14 
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*lt lias twelve edges, and six sides,' was answered. 

Then followed an interesting conversation about wood, in irych 
all tihe children took part and asked questions. At lost the teacher 
said: 

*Tou may make anything you choose, now.' 

Lol what a change was wrought before my eyes. 1 .saw no 
longer a group of school children at their lessons, but sixteen little 
men and women at their busy work. The Kindergarten table was a 
table to them no longer, but the wide ocean, the river, the rounfl 
earth, the sky, — anything their fkncy pleased. The eight littfc 
cubes had become living men, and women, and children, — stan, 
'ships, kites, railroads, mountains, — anything, — everything thc^ 
wished. It was a delight to hear the hum of eager voices, and 
Watch the busy little fingers. Small carpenters were they, — ^teach- 
ers, painters, engineers, merchantfi, sailors, as really so, for the time 
being, as are those who follow those avocations in life. 

A tinkle from the little bell at the teacher's hand brought them all 
to order, and then the first one at the end of the table took the 
pointer and stood up to explain. Four cubes were placed one opoti 
another to represent a mountain. Two more set up against it made 
a ladder, which the boy said was in a steep place ; one more reprt- 
sented a guide showing the other and remaining cube, a man from 
New York city, to the top of the mountain. It was very high and 
covered with snow all the year round. If he had had three mo*e 
cubes, he would have made the other men, who went up, * for there 
Were four that time in the party.' 

The next child, a lovely little girl of three and a half years, but 

very old in face and manners I thought, had a volcano, with a hole 

in the top for the crater. One boy had a long train of cars, wifli 

the engine just getting up steam, and he wouldn't ha^e been a boy 

if he had fort)ome to toot just as the train started. Teacher and 

children were evidently accustomed to vocal illustrations of ^s 

kind, and the only notice taken of the noise was a long stare froim 
my little Maijorie, who was unused to such children ; but I forget 
myself, — they had ceased to be children for the time. During the 
whole exercise, I had not seen a word or look that would seem to 
indicate that they were playing. It was serious business to thiem, 
and the explanations were given with great earnestness and perfect 
faith. I must leave it for another paper to tell what more objects of' 
interest I saw in that real world, albeit made with blocks. — jRurai 
Home. 
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HOW TO ATTAH EZOELIiEirOE. 



E believe it n duty imperative and binding upon every 

individual, no matter what his cailling may be, or station 

■^^ in life he may occupy, no matter whether his eyes first 

opened in a palace or a hovel, to attain that degree of 

excellence which is possible by the best use of what talents God has 

given him. 

It is conceded that we all have one talent, and having makes it 
incumbent upon us to use it to the best purpose, not wrapping it in 
the napkin of rust and disuse, and burying in darkness and ignor- 
ance. Excellence may be defined as eminence in good qualities ; 
superiority, dignity, purity, goodness, and a continual seeking to ele- 
vate, refine, and make better, not only ourselves, but those about us. 
This is the excellence of the great and good, of the wise and virtu- 
ous, of the Christian and the hero. Excellence of character, tof life, 
(X motives and purposes are the only ennobling things of earth. 
Wealth, with its power, its luxuries, and splendors, is naught com- 
pared with it. Kingly power and loud acclamations of warlike 
fiime pafle before it. It is the only thing that stands unimpaired the 
tests of time and eafns the plaudits of heaven. It outlasts the 
brazen pillar or marble obelisk. It wings its way through furthest 
fntority down to the close of time, and remains all that is worth 
saving from the wreck and chaos of earth. 

When you recall the memory of some dear departed friend, what 
is it you love to linger over? Is it their little failings, short-com- 
ings, or ruder traits? Ah, 'no! The grave has veiled those and 
tiod's ra^rcy shuts them in ; it is rather those acts of kindness, the 
noble self-sacrifices, the unselfishness, and the pure, gentle, lovely 
qualities that come forth like incense from an unseen censer, and we 
thank Ood there are qualities we may cultivate, and a course of lift 
we laay lead, that outlasts the fleeting jshadows here we call resfli- 
.ties; that there is implanted within us each and every one the germ 
cf noble man and womanhood; that it is possible to so live that our 
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good deeds may live after us, and that it shall not be wholly in vain 
that we have lived. 

To attain excellence it is necessary to take the steps necessary for 
80 desirable an object ; life is a vapor, — a very shoi:t space of time,— 
and we have none to waste. What we do we must do quickly ; and 
we must be about our life-work every day, every hour, every minute. 
Yet although life is so short, so very fleeting, so transient, there is 
time enough for the performance of every duty. And though very 
brie^ yet it is in a sense all enduring, the good or evil we do lives 
after us, and lives on, and still on till the scroll of time shall have 
been rolled up and deposited in the archives of our God. Abraham, 
Moses, Saul, David, Solomon, John the Baptist, the Apostles, Paul, 
Homer, SolAi, Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Erasmus, Luther, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Alexander, Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, and all the 
names of olden or modern time that have caused weal or woe, Uve 
on in the world of influence all about us and their examples are yet 
potent, the good for good, and the evil for evil. And among those 
we have enumerated remember that only the truly good are the 
truly great, and also that this is true in all past time, is now, and 
shall {^ways be. 

Energy is requisite to success and especially to the attainment of 
excellence. We must not give way to slothfulness or adverse tides 
and winds. Our cause must be onward and upward, and energy wHl 
give us motive power, principle point out the way, and Christianity 
pilot us safely to the desired haven. Noble deeds and noble actions, 
though small of themselves, are the grains of gold that make the 
sands of life rich. Ability places us under the duty of exercising it, 
and energy is necessary for this. 

Be not satisfied with present attainments. Ever press onward, 
nor rest upon laurels already won. The traveler who sits down in 
the midst of his journey and contentedly remains inactive will never 
attain the end. The ship that quietly furls her sails in mid ooeaa 
and trusts to chance and tides will never reach her destined port. 
The young man who considers his education and fittings complete 
for the actualities of life on leaving school will never attain great 
excellence. Without energy and perseverance we cannot hope to 
.succeed. 
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'No good of worth sublime will heaven permit 

To light on man as from the passing air. 
The lamp of genius though by Nature lit, 

If not protected, fed, and pruned with care, 

SooU dies, or runs to waste with fitful glare. 
Has immortality of name been given 

To them that idly worship hills and groves, 
And burn sweet incense to the queen of heaven? 

Did Newton learn from fancy as it roves 
To measure worlds and follow where each moves? 

Did Howard gain renown that shall not cease 
By wanderings wild, that nature's pilgrim loves ? 

Or did Paul gain heaven's glory and its peace 

By musing o'er the bright and tranquil isles of Greece? 
Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
' And thou an angel's happiness shall know; 

Shall bless the earth while in the world above. 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow. 
Tis infamy to die and not be missed, 
Or let all soon forget that thou didst e'er exist' 

Put forth every exertion for the attainment of excellence ; it is no 
excuse that you are poor, for history shines with grand examples of 
the greatest and best men who were cradled in the lap of poverty, 
and whose young years knew such deprivations as you never have 
or will know. It is no excuse that you have limited knowledge and 
scanty means of obtaining more ; the great world is before you and 
you have but to will and to do. It is no excuse that you lack abili- 
ty, for no one lacks this wholly, and want of ability is generally sy- 
nonomous with want of energy. Occupy upon what you have fully 
before decrying its limited capacity. Tou really do not know how 
much you do possess, and therefore have no right to complain of 
its amount. 

Reforms are not of human origin ; man is but an instrument in 
their furtherance, and we may be workers together with the Author 
of nature in pushing on the great work of human progress. How 
better can we begin than by reforming and training ourselves in the 
path of nseftilness and excellence ? And when we are fitted for this 
work, then how grand the prospect, and boundless and inviting the 
field, that is before us ! Industry will insure prosperity, and dili- 
gence will command success in our endeav<^rs. Order is heaven's 
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first law. System and order dnractarrae sM great eaterprises ud 
andertakings that are iaoeesdiil. It is aeoeasarjr to the att^umeni 
of excelleocc that order, Bystetn, an^ regalation be ohaerved. No 
greater example of excellence in our own country can be cited thu 
George WaBhingtoti, and his whoJe life, public and private, wag 
characterized by such a systen and order as baa seldom been 
eqa&lled. Every duty was attended t& at ita proper time; exact- 
ness, regularity, and decorum were at all times observed. Can we 
point to a life where better euccesa attended every step? Can we 
point to a nobler example of excellence, ancient or modem? And 
the firm basis upon whidi this grand character was founded so eure- 
ly was piety, principle, order, and integrity, firm as our granite iiilk, 
beautiful as the fiowere of spring, and bright as the Booaday sua. 

/. w. lImg. 
(To bt eoneluded n*xt month.) 



ATUKE AT 80H00L 



JTERTNG about the streets of Uacao twenty year* 
, I used to pass a certain spot where a daily phenome- 
. excited my curiosity and demanded investigation. A 
— rp chorus of young voices issued from a loft over a car- 
penter's shop, and with sucji stunning eSect as to drown all the 
thumping and scraping of the tools plying beneath. I was not long 
in discovering that this was a school, — the regular, genuine Chinese 
institution, — droning its doll round from one year's end to another, 
without vacation, without Sabbath rest, with no intermission save a 
rare holiday, plodding its dreary way onward over the track Whidi 
little bare feet had pattered for twO thousand years, and which ap- 
parently might, like Kiagara, go on just so with ' Qothing to hinder * 
down to the end of time. And this chorus of voices, whose shaip 
pulflations on the hot air must have nukde it still hotter by sheer fiie^ 
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tjiqii, waa ehanting the daily task from the fipious Tiimetrical Gtos- 
Bic, with which Chinese children hegin their Sisyphean scramble up 
the hill of knowledge. I mean Chinese boys; for the girls get none 
of the tuition their brothers receive, and accordingly escape the 
poundings with which the dearly-bought knowledge is driven into 
their brothers' little shaven heads. 
Let us go into the school. We are Chinese parents, suppose, and 

9 

have a young Celestial, Ayuke by name, whom we propose to pui 
tjirough, as far as the material will go. Se is a nice Uttle fellow^ . 
t^ Ayuke of ours, with a beautiful glossy pate, and a tuft of back . 
hair already braidable into a stylish cue. What there is inside this 
tghining ball' we have not fully discovered. We take him to the 
laaster. We make our bargain for his education. We agree to pay 
t)u»e or four dollars a year, or if it is a teacher who can ^command 
his price,' we go as high as a dollar a month. Like the minority of 
his class, the teacher to whom little Ayuke is consigned is a scholas- 
tie past the prime of life, who has been 'plucked' at the provincial 
examinations, and having failed of his degree and of the official ap- 
peiutment he aspired to, has subsided into a pedagogue. The dis*- 
appointmeqt has not improved his temper, but neither does it invalir 
^e his qualifications to teach. He knows the four classics by 
heart, and has voice enough and muscle enough to beat them into 
the memories of his pupils. The school-room is a rude place, gener- 
ally a loft over a shop, sometimes a bamboo shed cheaply thrown to- 
gether for the purpose, rarely a decent room with oomfortable ap- 
poiatments. 

Quae cum ita st'nl, we commit little Ayuke to the course of na- 
tare and the master's bamboa Being (according to the supposition) 
Cbioese parents with a dash of Western ideas, we are supposed to 
retain a friendly interest in the boy's progress, after he is fairly 
launched in the ancient curriculum. Accordingly, we visit the 
qubool sooLetimes to see how he is getting on ; which ' we,' however, 
4oes not include the better half of us, for being a woman, she, of 
course, never went to school and could not tell the first letter of the 
t^metrical from little Ayuke's last sketch of our Shanghai rooster. 
It is only Wx!» the husband and father, that has been educated, and^ 
therefore, it is only Wx^pluralis mq^MtatU^ that can look after our 
am and heir, while be ia going through the mill. 
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The first day's lesson is the first three or four lines of the afore- 
said Trimetrical Classic. The master calls the class before him and 
begins with the musical quatrain,--r 

* Jin chi tsu, 

BUkg pun shen ; 
Sing slang kin, 
sih siang yuen. 

whereupon the whole class chant it in concert after him. This is re- 
l>eated and re-repeuted, until every boy has the right sound of each 
character, when they are dismissed to their seats to study it by 
themselves, which they do aloud. 

Then another set of boys go through the same process with the 
Hundred Family Name, or the Thousand Character Classic, or 
whatever other text-book may have been reached in the course. 
And when a boy has his lesson by heart, he is summoned to the 
teacher's desk, gives up his book, turns round back to him, and re- 
cites the whole, word for word. And so little Ayuke has got to 
back through his whole education. Let it be understood that this 
process is only the memorizing of the letters, getting the sound and 
form into the memory, by sheer dogged force of repetition and bam- 
boo. It has nothing to do with the meaning of these characters. 
That is another process. The pupil is not expected to attach any 
sense to Jtn chi tsu^ sing pun shen. He is simply to daguerrotype 
the form of each character upon the eye, and din its sound into his 
ear, until it can never be lost; a process much like teaching an 
American child the sound coio, without informing him whether it 
means cow, or hippopotamus, or the temple of Jupiter. 

Little Ayuke goes to school early, so his mother and I have to be 
up betimes. To be sure, we Chinese put together easily, and it 
takes little time ; for though we are a very cleanly people, our toilet 
is simple, and is not encumbered with such preternatural enrobings 
and adornments as the Western fankwei submit to, poor slaves I 
However, we are up with the lark, — ^in fact, half a day before, if the 
lark lives in England ; and our little shaver (we cannot comprehend 
why Western barbarians should call their offspring little shavers^ 
when they do not shave at all, themselves or anybody else) gets to 



*Men at their birth, are by nature radically good; in this all approximate, 
but in practice widely diverge. 
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school at sunrise. There he studies, or something, till ten o'clock, 
and then home to breakfast, where his mother has ready for him a 
bowl or two of rice, with a few boiled shrimps or the like of that ; 
and the little glutton has a keen appetite for them too. Then in the 
coarse of an hour or so he is back at his lessons, and keeps it up till. 
ive p. M., when the master lets him off for the day. We do not in 
our country waste time in vacatious, and have no more holidays 
than are absolutely necessary to keep on the weather side of the 
gods, — some ten or a dozen. So little Ayuke is in for the year ; 
and, when that is up, I shall make a new bargain with the master as 
BooD as convenient, and he will begia again. 

This course will go on for some three years, more or less. By 
that j;ime he will have gone through the required text-books, and 
committed to memory some two or three thousand characters. 
Then he will go back, and begin at Jin chi tsu again, and go over 
the same course, to learn the meanings of the characters he has 
committed. This will take him two or three years more. And this 
will complete his primary-school education. 

But you must understand that our Ayuke is no common drudge, 
and we mean to make him one of the literati. Who can tell but 
that his genius may yet surpass the fame of Lin, who outmanoeuvred 
the English diplomatists thirty years ago ; nay, why may he not 
come up to the labors and glories of the divine Shun, or of Yu the 
Great, who four thousand years ago drained the floods of the em- 
pire, and reduced the chaos to order? 

And here is what he will have to do. We shall put him through 
all the best schools of the province, and, if necessary, have him 
coached for years by a private tutor, until he is pronounced ready 
for examination. Once a year the government examination is held 
in the shire town of the district, -and some two thousand candidates 
present themselves for trial. In due time our Ayuke will be among 
them. He will be shut up by himself in a solitary cell for a day and 
Dight, and will compose a poem and one or two essays on topics as- 
signed by the chancellor. When the two thousand packets are ex- 
amined, some twenty will be accepted and their authors passed. If 
he is one, he will receive the title of siu-ts di, or budding genius, 
and we shall give a great feast in honor of so glorious a distinction 
conferred on our house. Then, after a further course of hard stiidy, 
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he will present himself as a competitor for the second degree at the 
triennial examination. Once in three years all the budding geniuses 
come up from each district to the capital city of the province, and 
are examined by special envoys sent down from Pekiu. There will 
be some ten thousand of them, and only a hundred will be pro- 
moted. They will be examined three times, three days each time. 
If Ayuko passes this terrible ordeal, he will be a chU-jiny or pro- 
moted scholar, and will be entitled to wear a gilded button on his 
cap and put up flag-staffs before his door. Tens of thousands of 
learned Chinamen never get beyond this ; but Ayuke will not stop 
here. He is not fully a mandarin yet. In due time he will go up to 
Pekin with all the other promoted scholars from all the provinces, to 
try for the third degree. If he wins, he will be one of the two ox 
three hundred picked men of all the learned and wise of the whole 
empire, and will wear the honorable title of tshirshi^ ready for office. 
That will make him a mandarin. He may have an oflice at once if 
he wishes. But more likely he will just try for the coveted distinc- 
tion of membership in the Imperial Academy. He will gain it by 
proving himself to be one of the first twenty out of the whole two 
or three hundred. This will make him a literary grandee indeed, 
and will put him in the highest rank, among the few choice first 
scholare of the empire. For this he will be examined by the em- 
peror himself, in the palace. 

There is but one higher distinction in the Central Flowery King- 
dom to which any mortal can aspire. Once in three years, out of 
this highest selected circle, the emperor chooses one man, ag the 
finest of all, the laureate, the chuang-yuen or model scholar of the 
empire, who by that last examination attains the highest possible 

summit of earthly felicity. No western dukedom or princedom^ 
which comes by the paltry accident of birth and blood, can for a 
moment compare witn this sublime elevation to which one climbs 
by the patient toil and study of a Ufe>time, and for which he must 
outstrip one by one no less than two millions of competitors who 
started with him in the race. 

This is what we dream for our little Ayuke. This is what he will 
begin to dream for himself before he i^ out of his teens. To be 
sure, he is hardly yet on the bottom round of the infinite ladder^ 
and is still belabonng his glossy little pate with the first lesson, jptn 
chi tsUy sing pun sken, but he has at least threescore years of difnb 
im him ; and by dint of midnight study and hard bambooiog, bo 
shall* land on the topmost round, a ruby-buttoned mandarin of tb^ 
fliBt chop, or die in the attempt. — Ji S, SewaU in Maes, Teacher. 
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SakrieB of TeadiMre in the Frinoipal Oitiet of Hew England. 



CITIES. 



BosToir. 



Pjbotidekcs. . . . . 



Hbw Hatsk.... 



WOBCKSTXB. 
LOWVIX 

Cambbxdgk. 

Habtfobd.. 
pobtlavb .. 

LAWBsnrcE. . 



Chablxstowit. 



SPBINdFTKLD 

Fai«l Riybb. 

SAI.B1C 



Kbw Bbdfobd 



€^ > 


aioa. 


GRAMMAR. 


PRIMARY. 


Supi. 












Male. 


Ftmalte. 


Male. 


Female. 


Female. 


• 

$4,500 


$4,000 


$1300 


$3,200 


$950 


$800 




3,000 


1,500 


2,400 


850 






2,400 


1,200 
1,000 


2,000 


800 




2,500 


2,200 


1,300 


2,000 


725 


525 


« 


2,000 


1,150 
950 
800 
600 


1,500 


650 
6u0 


450 


3,000 


3,000 


1,000 


2,200 


1,000 


800 




2,200 


800 


2,000 


700 


550 






700 




650 
600 
400 


500 
450 

400 


3,000 


3,000 


1,000 


1,900 


1,200 


500 




2,500 


900 


1,700 


750 






2.200 






675 






1,000 






550 




2»d00 


2,200 


750 


2,000 


800 


600 




2,000 




1,700 


600 






1,700 










3,000 


4,000 
2,500 
2,000 


1,000 
800 


2,500 


700 


700 


None. 


3,500 


1,200 


2,800 


800 


600 




1,200 


800 


1,200 


500 


400 


None. 


2,500 


1,000 


1,800 


650 


450 




1,500 


700 


1,000 


600 


400 




800 


600 


1,400 


450 




• 




500 




425 




•1,750 


3,000 


900 


2,400 


600 


660 




1,200 


750 


1,600 


575 
550 


575 
550 
500 
476 


3,000 


8,000 


1,000 


2,100 


775 


660 




2,200 


700 


1,800 


650 


575 




1,800 






575 




None. 


2,400 
1,800 


800 


1,800 


600 


600 


3,000 


2,500 


700 


2,000 


1,100 


660 




2,000 


650 




650 


550 




1,300 






550 


455 


2,000 


1,700 
1,600 


700 


1,500 


600 


475 


2,600 


2,500 


1,000 


1,800 


1,000 


600 




1,300 


650 




600 


500 


1,800 


2,000 


800 
450 


1,500 


450 


450 


2,000 


1,800 


1,000 


1 ,750 • 


600 


626 




1,600 


900 


1,500 


526 


476 






800 
660 









Pi 

kU 



ilon. 



251,000 



69,000 



51,000 



41,000 

41,000 

40,000 

37,000 
31,000 

29,000 



28,000 

28,000 
27,000 

27,000 
24,000 
24,000 
21,000 



Wl«re tMm Miluy vari«s aieortflog W JIm 
glirea in the table. 
• jr«r * pertioa of U« tiiM. 



Buailnr 



of yeon of MTTloe, the HiaaBvr li 
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STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 



STATE. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Creor^a 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky....!.. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas — 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 



TTFLE. 



Supt. Public Instruction. 

*^ ** Schools 

" ** Instruction. 
Sec. Board Education . . . . 

Supt. Public Instruction. 
School Commissioner. . . . 
Supt Public Instruction. 



it 
It 
tt 

a 



« 



Supt. Common Schools. . . 
Pnn. State Normal Sch. . . 

Sec. Board Education 

Supt Public Instruction . 

Education . . 

Schools 

Instruction. 



« 

« 
(( 
tt 
it 

tt 



tt 
tt 
(* 

it 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 
U 
tt 
tt 



ComV Common Schools. . 

Supt. Public Instruction . 

** Common Schools.. . 

Com'r Public Schools 

Supt Public Instruction. 



tt 



tt 



Sec. Board Education . . . . 
Supt Public Instruction. 

" Free Schools 

** Public Instruction. 



NAME. 



Joseph H. Speed. . . 
Thomas Smith.... 

H. N. Bolander 

B. G. Northrop .... 



J. C. Gibbs 

J. R. Lewis 

Newton BatemUn. . 
Milton B. Hopkins. 

A. S. Kissell 

H. D. McCarty 

H. A. M. Henderson 

W. 6. Brown 

Warren Johnson. . . 

M. A. Newell 

Joseph White 

Oramel Hosford. . . 

H. B. Wilson 

Henry R. Pease.... 
John Monteith. . . 
J. M. McKenzie.... 

A. N. Fisher 

J. W. Simonds 

£. A. Apgar 

Abram B. Weaver. . 
Kemp P. Battle.... 
Thos. W. Harvey.. 

L. F. Grover 

J. P. Wickersham.. 

T. W. Bicknell 

J. K. Jillson 

Wm. Morrow..^... 
J. C. De Gross. ... 
John H. Fi*enoh... 
Rev. W. H. Ruffner. 

Chas. S. Lewis 

Samuel Fallows .... 



POST^FFICR. 



Montgomeiy. 
Little Rock. 
SanFrancifloo. 
New Haven. 

Tallahassee. 

Atlanta. 

Springfield. 

Indianapotis. 

Des Moines. 

Leavenwoitii. 

Frankfort 

New Orleans. 

Topsham. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St PaiU. 

Jackson. 

Jefferson City. 

Lincoln. 

Carson City. 

Concord. 

Trenton. 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Columbus. 

Salem. 

Hanisburg. 

Providence. 

Camden. 

Nashville. 

Austin. 

Burlington. 

Richmond. 

Charleston. 

Madison. 



TERRITORIAL SCHOOL OFFICERS. 



Colorado 

Dakota .......*. 


Supt Public Instruction. 

it «» u 
u tt tt 

** Inst'n Cherokee Na. 
** Public Instruction. 

M (( it 


W. C, Lothrop 

Jas. S. Foster 


Idaho ...*...... 


Daniel Crane 


Indian 


Spencer S. Stephens 
Robt L. Campbell. 


Utah 


Wyoming. 


Dr. J. W. Hayford. 



Denver. 
Yankton. 
Boise CitT. 
Tahlequah. 
Salt Lake City. 
Laramie. 



All right training consults the aptitudes of the mind, favors the 
natural bent of the genius, and charms the faculties into exercise. 
In the training of the young, it is assumed that the disposition most 
be a natural growth, not a manufactui^pd product; that every char- 
acter has its own law of development ; that yon cannot deal with 
the lily as you can with the sun-flower. 
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TBAOHIHO PUBLIO SOHOOL 

Eighty little urchins 

Corning through the door, 
Pushing, crowdingi making 

A tremendous roar. 
Why don't you keep quiet ? 

Can't you mind the rule ? 
Bless me ! this is pleasant, 

Keeping public school. 

Eighty little pilgrims 

On the road to fame I 
If they fail to reach it, 

Who will be to blame? 
High and lowly stations, 

birds of every feather. 
On a common level. 

Here are brought together. 

Dirty little faces, 

Loving little hearts. 
Eyes brimful of mischief 

Skilled in all the arts. 
That's a precious darling I 

What are you about ? 
*May I pass the water?' 

* Please may I go out ? ' 

Boots and shoes are shuffling, ^ 

Slates and books are rattling. 
And in the corner yonder 

Two pugilists are battling ! 
Others cutting didoes, 

What a botheration ! 
No wonder we grow crusty 

From such association. 

Anxious parent drops m, 

Merely to inquire 
Why his olive branches 

Do not shoot higher ? 
Says he wants his children 

To mind their P's and Q's, 
And hopes their brilliant talent 

Will not be abused. 

Spelling, reading, writing, 

Putting up the young ones ; 
Fanning, scolding, fighting, 

Spurring on the dumb ones. 
Gymnastics, vocal music! 

How the heart rejoices 
When the singer comes 

To cultivate the voices. 
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80HE1IE OF UrSTBTJOTIOir IK DBAWIHO, 

Suggested for graded Puhlie Behoole in MaseaehueeUst eon^plging wUh 
the act of 18 TO, oone^ming JndueirUU J>rawing* 

Abrahgbd bt Waltkb SiciTH, Stats Dibkctob ov Aht Eduoatioit, Mass. 



SOHOOLg. 


CLA88K8. 


Time given 
per week. 


No. of 

Lessons 

per we^k. 


Length of 
Lesson. 


DRAWiva 
on 


Tahoht 

BT 


"1 Prlmaiy 
J. • Schools. 

Q Primary 
^» Schools. 


6, 6, 4. 
•8.2.1. 

• 


Two boun. 
Two hoBfs. 


Four. 

\ 
Fonr. 


80 lliniitea. 
80 Mfamtas. 


Slates. 

Paper In 
blank books. 


Sefnlsr 
Teschen. 

Bi^gnlsr 
Teachers. 


Q Grammar 
0» Schools. 

A Grammar 
^« Schools. 


•6.6.4. 
•8,2.1. 


Two hoars. 
Two honrs. 


Three, 
Three. 


40 Minates. 
40 Minates. 


Paper In 
blank books 

and 
text-books. 

Paper In 
blank books 

and 
text-books. 


Begnlsr 
Xeachen. 

Regular 
Teaehtrk 



' Latin 
f» and 

High 

Schools. 



6 



Latin 
• and 
High 
Schools. 



• r»wer 
Classes. 



•Higher 

Classes. 



Two honrs. 



Two honrs. 



Two. 



Two. 



90 Minates. 



00 Mtnntfls. 



Paper in 
blank books 

and 
text-books. 



Paper in 

blank books 

and on sheets. 



Regalar 
Teaeherk 



Spedal 
Instmetois. 



Normal 
• Schools. 



•AH the 
Clssses. 



Two honrs. 



Two. 



60 Mlnnttf. 



Paper in 
blank books. 



Special 
Instructon. 



• All the dashes marked thus are to draw npon the blackboard, when the lesson is suitable to 
snch an exercise; one-third of the class to draw eash lessoa. so that the whole class will hav* 
drawn upon the board every three lassons. 
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Sibjwfts langht, «ad Order of Lobsohb fcr Eaoh Week. 



The flfrutds 1, 2, 8, 4, signify the first, second, third, and foarth lesson in 
SMh week. 

Where two alternative subjects are named, one is to be taken one weelc and 
another the following week. 

Beference to a text-book, means that whatever drawing-book is in use in 
llie schools, shall be drawn from, as a distinct exercise. 



Freehand outline from eards, 'charts and blackboard lessons, the first coplra. Memorj 
.• lessens, drawing previoas exercises from memory. Deflnltlon of plane ffeometrjr, to be 
learned by heart, and llloatratlotis drawn. Dlctatloii lessoas of right Una iifaret and 
simple Carres. 

1. From eards or charts, a. From blackboard. 8. Memory and dictation, alternately. 
'4. Geometric definitions. 

^ The more advanced copies in cards, charts snd blackboard lessons. Memory and dicta- 
U tion lessons (without illustrations). Object lessons, Illustrated by drawings. Geometric 
definitions, drawn on a large scale. 

ORDBR, OB" la^BSaNIS. 

1. From cards or chart. 2. From blaekT^oard. 8. Memory and dictation, alternately. 
4. Ul^ect lessons and geometric definitions, alternately. 

Freehand outilnes of ornament and objects, fTom blackboard. Lessons in text-book. 
Map drawing. Memory and dictation lessons. Geometrical exercises, plane gtome^, 
np to 60 problems of constructional figures. 

1. Objects ftwm blackboard and drawing from text-book, alternately. 2. Memory draw- 
ing and dictation exercises, alternately. 8. Geometrical and map drawing, alternately. 

4 Freehand ootHue drawing, from solid models. Geom(«trlcal drawing, np to the end of 
• the course. Design In geometric forms, from the blackboard. Memory drawing. Mup 
drawing. Dictation lessons. 

1. Model drawing, fh>m ol^ect. 2. Geometrical and memory drawing, alternately. 8. 
Map drawing and design, alternately. 



3. 



5 Model and object drawing, with exercises in perspective, drawn by the freehand. Ob- 
• .Ject lessons, illustrating historical art and architecture. Shading from models and 
copies. Harmony and mixture of colors. Design from natural foliage. 

1. Model shadinff and object lessons, alternately. 2. Lessons in color and exercises in 
design, altemat^y. 

ePerspectlre by Instmments. Shading in chalk and color, from models and natural ob- 
• Jects, and foliace. I>e8lgn in color and shadow. Projection. Lectures on painting, 
acmlpiare, and arofaiteotnre. 

ORl>SR Oir LiICSSO^S. 

1. Perspective and projection, alternately. 2. Painting or shading and design, alter- 
nately. 



Object drawing and design. Ornamental design. HUtorleal lessons. Advanced dicta- 
• tion and memory lessons. Lessons in teaching drawing. Perspeotire, advanced. De- 
algning blackboard examples. 

ORX>SR aV ILiSSSO^S. 

1. Object drawing and design, alternately. 2. Perspective and dictation or memory 
ICMons, alternately. 8. Lessons in teaching drawing, occasionally. 
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Iluteract in thb United States. — General John Eaton, jr. 
Commissioner of Education, will, in his forthcoming report, give the 
following important and very interesting facts in reference to the il- 
literacy of the people of the United States. These are facta in 
question : 

Total population of the United States 38,558^1 

Illiterate ten years old and over 5,668,144 

Persons under five years old 962,942 

Total number of persons almost certainly illiterate of all ages.. 12^359,799 

Estimated number of persons able to write in 1870 26,422,572 

Per cent of total estimated illiteracy to total population 31.47 

Such a compilation as the foregoing has never been embraced in 
any former report on education, and will be of value as an argu- 
ment upon the question of compulsory education, — a question just 
now attracting more attention than any other in an educational way, 
and which must ere long be settled nationally, as it seems to us. 

Mr. Henry F. Harrington, Superintendent of Schools in New 
Bedford, lately delivered an address in Maiden, Mass., in which he 
argued that the question of discipline in the schools, with its proi 
and cons^ in relation to the rod and other details of management^ 
might be solved by employing to a larger degree men and women of 
character as teachers, so that whatever punishment was found necea* 
sary might receive its value and due effect from the source it came 
from. Children, even the youngest, he said, are quicker even than 
* grown people '* to discover whether there is a man or only a sham 
behind the vocation of the teacher or superintendent, or other per- 
son connected with the schools which they attend. 

The Boston Advertiser expresses the hope that the school authori- 
ties of that city 'will tsike definite action as soon as possible on Uie 
matter of enlarged and systematic instruction in sewing for the giris 
in the public schools. It is impossible to overstate the importance 
of this teaching. The knowledge of sewing should be conmdered as 
essential to a girl's education as the knowledge of reading, and the 
instruction in needle-work should begin in the youngest of the pri- 
mary schools, and be continued until the pupils are thorough and 
accomplished seamstresses.' 
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GET THE BEST. 

Thb season is now at hand when school committees and school trustees 
are engaging teachers for the summer schools. Why will not those officials 
adopt and apply in this work the same commonnsense Yiews and principles 
that they do in the various business callings in which many of them are en- 
gaged? In other words, why will they not go upon the principle that the 
beat-qualified teachers are in the end the cheapest? In all soberness, it is 
time that we abandon the policy, so common in many towns, of employing 
the lowest-priced teachers, under the impression that the lengthening out of 
the school thereby will be a great gain to all concerned. Now if there is any 
one fact fully established in the minds of those who have had various and 
practical experience in the management of schools, it is this : That a good 
school of eight weeks, taught by a teacher of skill and tact, is worth more 
than a poor school, by an indifferent teacher, of twice or even three times 
that length. Indeed a poor school has little value to speak of, in an educa- 
tional point of view, to the pupil. Such a school may and often does result 
in more harm than good ; just as a bungling mechanic may not only fail to 
torn out a good piece of work, but may even spoil whatever he has in hand. 
What owner of a valuable horse will allow that ho;^e to be shod by an un- 
skilled blacksmith ? Why, then, should the training of children be left in 
the hands of those who have made no special preparation for the work, or 
whose qualification's are known to be entirely inadequate ? School officera 
hold a precious charge in trust for the people. It becomes them to look well 
to the manner in which they discharge their responsible duties. The value 
of the school depends more upon the character and skill of the teacher than 
upon all other agencies combined. The best teachers are those who are well 
qualified for their business. Get the best. 

WoBCESTEB, Mass.— We are indebted to Superintendent A. P. Marble for a 
copy of the school report of this city. Worcester, with a population of 47,- 
000, has 10,465 pupils registered, including the evening and drawing schools, 
and employs 153 teachers in the day schools and 20 in the others. The ordi- 
nary expenses of the schools for the year have been $128,000. A new high 
school-house has recently been erected. 

TSACHEBs' Ikstitutb at Harmony Village, on Friday and Saturday, May 80 
and 31. Teachers and all interested in education are cordially invited to be 
present 

15 
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A WoNDEBFUL MiOBOSOOPB.— We have recently seen one of the celebrated 
' Globe Microscopes,' an instniment of great ^alue to those desiring a good 
magnifier, but who are deterred by the high figures of the Opticians. Hith- 
erto, microscopes of no higher magnifying power than the * Globe * could not 
be had for less than $25 to $50; but this instrument, which enlarges 100 di- 
ameters, sells for $2.50. It is commended by competent authorities as the 
very best cheap microscope ever invented. It seems to have come at an op- 
portune i>eriod, for we observe everjrwhere an increasing interest in micro- 
scopy. But we speak of the * Globe ' as an instrument for the people. Any 
one can use it; and the subjects for examination are at hand by thousands. 
What, to the unaided vision appears but a speck, an uninteresting object, 
stands under the lens many hundred times enlarged, every feature distinctly 
visible, and its whole organism revealed. The microscope is an educator. 
It should be in every school. An hour's study of objects under a good mi- 
croscope is worth weeks of study from books merely. It is said that a littk 
lady of ten years, with a Globe Microscope, actually acquired a fuller and 
more correct knowledge of fifty insects in six weeks, than was possessed bj 
a learned professor, an entomologist of thirty years' experience, and princi- 
pal of a neighboring seminary. The wonderful micro-photograph of ths 
Lord's prayer, which, in a dot about the size of this [.] contains 268 letters, 
is plainly legible under the lens. If any of our readers desire to possess this 
microscope, they will receive it, post-paid, by sending $2.75 to B. Thurston, 
pubhsher of the Joubnal of Education, Portland, Me. 

Or, we will send it and the Journal of Education one year on receipt of 
$3.50 

The National Teachebs' Association. — ^The officers of the National 
Teachers* Association giv^ notice that the thirteenth annual meeting will be 
held in Elmira, New York, on the 5th, 6th, and 7th days of August, 1873. 
Free return tickets are already promised on the New York and Erie and the 
other railroads centering in Elmira. A cordial invitation to hold the meet- 
ing in that city has been received, signed by the mayor and aldermen, and 
sixty-five prominent citizens, including judges, editors, presidents of banks, 
clergymen, lawyers, and the officers of Elmira College. A warmer welcome 
was never promised to the association. No effort will be spared to render 
this meeting interesting and profitable. A large attendance is anticipated 
Details as to hotel and railroad facilities, topics and lectures will be seasona- 
bly given. 

The Fbbe High School.— We hear fix>m all parts of the State of towns 
which are availing themselves of the benefits of this new act. There will be 
a good demand for teachers this autumn. 

German Teachebs. The proceedings of the Thii-d Annual Convention of 
the Germjan American Teachers' Association, held in Hoboken in July last, 
have been published. The meeting was a live one. 
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Calais expended last year for school purposes $16,204.12, the largest 
smoant ever paid out in a single year. 

Two ladies in Hallowell, Me., have given land and buildings for an indus- 
trial school for girls. 

In the Whitney district, Hartford, not a female attended school last win- 
ter. Now, boys, don't stand that another season. 

The cost of schools in the village district of Augusta the past year was 
$15,564. 

In one of the school districts of Buckfleld, the scholars, on account of the 
deep snow, have attended school the past winter on snow-shoes. 

New Bbukswick. — We have received from Superintendent T. H. Rand the 
Annual Beport of the Schools of New Brunswick for 1872. It gives a good 
exhibit of educational affairs in that province. 

Lafatktte College, Eastok, Penv.— We are glad to learn by the last 
catalogue of this institution of increasing numbers in the classes, — the 
Freshman class numbering 109. To the regular course of study the Latin 
and Greek Christian authors have been added. This has been done by the 
munificence of Mr. Douglass, of Orange, N. J. The catalogue contains a de- 
scription of the new hall, now in process of construction, for the use of the 
Pardee Scientific Department, at a cost of $200,000. 

Teachers' Excursions. — Thomas Cook & Son, of London, have arranged 
for grand excursions for everybody to go anywhere in the worldi For teach- 
ers, they o£fer a trip by steamer, June 21, from New York to Glasgow, a visit 
to all the principsJ places in Great Britain, thence acr9S8 the continent to Vi- 
enna, and return through Switzerland and France, and back to New York 
about Aug. 23. Price for the trip, $400 in gold. This includes steamer and 
railway fares, hotel and omnibus expenses, guides, etc., etc. Indeed all nec- 
essary expenses. Address Cook, Son, <fe Jenkins, 262 Broadway, New YotIl. 

CmciNHATi, O., 24th March, 1873. — The Committee on Course of Study 
and Text-books reported that they had examined McGuffey's series of Bead- 
en (now in use), and Harpers' United States Beaders, and heard the state- 
ments of the representatives of each, and they were unanimous in the belief 
that a change of text-books would not be beneficial. Adopted unanimously. 
— Commercial, 
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Thb Nation is one of the very best papers we receive for its ma&ly and 
tlioroagh discussion of all the important topics of the day. 

LiPPiNCOTT for May has a j?ood list of papers, many of them finely illiw- 
frated. Salmon Fishing in America is an interesting article. 

The Science op Health for May has a very excellent table of contenti. 
It is the kind of reading people need to make tliem live longer and happier. 

The School Festtval we suppose to be discontinued, through the effects 
of the great fire in Chicago, therefore we cannot answer orders for it. 

The Stab Spangled Banner is the title of a very good family paper, 
published monthly by Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H., at $1.00 per year. 

The Concobdia, published by Schaffer <fe Earadi, Philadelphia, contains a 
collection of the choicest four i>art songs for male voices, with Elnglish and 
Oerman words ; selected and reviewed by Leopold Engelke. 

The Obient, published by the students of Bowdoin College, is one of our 
exchanges which we are always glad to see. It is well conducted. The 
alumni should patronize it 

LrrrsLL's Living Age has completed another volume since our last issue. 
Littell never lags. The article on Chaucer and Shakespeare, in the number 
for April 26, is worth three months' subscription. 

The Yomn'B Companion, published by Perry, Mason A Co., Boston, is a 
weekly visitor which no family ought to do without. It is one of the health- 
iest educational agencies we have. 

Soribnbb's Monthly for this month begins a new volume (with many a^ 
tractions. The Pine Tree; Gavami; Authur Bonnicastle; Cuba and the Cu- 
ban Revolution, and the Insanity of Caii are all excellent papers. Now is a 
good time to subscribe. 

The Geology op the Stabs, by Prof. A. Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, forms number seven of Half-hour Recreations in Popular Science, 
published by Estes A Lauriat, 143 Washington St., Boston. It is quite in- 
genious and sensible. 

The Illustbateb C^bistian Weekly has just closed its second year 
with a paid subscription list of nearly 80,000 subscribers, exclusive of the A^ 
k>elaU(m Monthly list, and the publishers feel encouraged to push on, such a 
snooess in so short a time warranting them in expecting greater fields of 
usefulness in the future. 
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The Thibd Reader. By Lewis B. Monroe. Philadelphia : Cowx)eTthwait A Co, 
Our oommendation of the numbers of this series . heretofore published is 
equally due to this volume. It has the same good taste and judgment that 
characterize all Mr. Monroe's books. Young readers will find it very attrac- 
tiTe. 

The last number of the American Sunday-School Worker contains an 
able article by one of its editorial committee^ Rev. T. M. Post, D. D., on Early 
Conversions, a variety of choice^ articles, and twelve pages given to the eluci- 
dation of the International Lessons. It is published by J. W. Mclntyre, No. 
4 South Fifth St, St. Louis, at $1.50 a year. Single copies 15 cents. 

An Important newspaper change is announced in the merging of the Ab- 
iociaiion Monthly y the organ of the Young Men's Christian Associations of 
the United States and the British Provinces, into the Illustrated Christian 
Weekly. This change will enable the young men to receive fresh intelli- 
gence of Association work each week, and will bring their cause before a 
large constituency, previously unacquainted with it, except in a general way. 

LooicAL Book-keeping. By E. G. Folsom. New York : A. S. Barnes A Co. 
This is an attempt to present the science of book-keeping in such a man- 
ner that the reason, — the philosophy, — of every step shall be fully and un- 
derstandingly explained. There is as much science in book-keeping as there 
LB in arithmetic, or in algebra. The author of this, work has made his expla- 
nations very clear and satisilEu^toiy. Teachers will do well to examine it. 

The Nature and Utilitt of Mathematics. By Charles Davies. New 
York : A. S. Barnes <fe Co. 

The title of this book indicates its character. Educators welcome every - 
thing from the pen of Prof. Davies. As an elucidator of whatever pertains 
to mathematics he has no equal. In this work he proceeds upon the princi- 
ple that science precedes art. Theory goes before practice. No teacher can 
peruse the book without feeling that he. has a better understanding of the 
nature and utility of mathematics. 

The Eclectic for May is an exceptionally good number of that sterling 

periodical. It has no less than fifteen papers, scarcely one of which is not 

above the average. The most noticeable articles are : The Works of Thack- 
eray; LordLytton; Hallucinatorv Manifestations ; Too Soon, a novel ; South 
Sea Slavery, Kidnapping, and Murder; The Antarctic Be^ons; German 
Novelists ; rroblems of Civilization ; The Nature and Authority of Miracles ; 
Bring me Word how Tall she is ; The Axyau Races of Peru, and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, of whom there is a fine portrait Published by £. R Pel ton, 
108 Fulton St., New York. Terms, $5.00 a year. 

The Phrenological Journal for May is an excellent number, contain- 
ing many particularly interesting features, viz.: The Portraits and Life 
Sketches of twelve Editors of leading Ileligious Newspapers; Human 
Knowledge Past and Present; Mouths we Meet and their Meaning, illus- 
trated ; Does Sorrow Kill ? James Blake of Indianapolis, Portrait and Char- 
acter; Justice Ward Hunt; Building with Rough Stone; Does the Human 
Bace Degenerate in America? The Gulf Stream; Curiosities of Suicide, etc. 
The number merits general approbation. Price, 80 cents ; three months on 
trial, 60 cents; a year's subscription, $3.00. S. R Wells, puMiaher, New 
York. 
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THE BODIES OF THE SAINTS. 
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HAT is a curious and a valuable paper which Col. Higgin- 
son published iu the Atlantic a number of years ago, under 
the title of ^ The Saints, and their Bodies.' We have been 
taught from our childhood to belieye that it is necessary for 
a religioafi soul to be the occupant of a frail tenement, and even the 
burly Luther, who owed all his grand heroism to that tough 
physique of his, was wont, it is said, to ridicule Juvenal's mens aana 
in CKyrpore sano. If the old saints were not sinners against spiritual 
laws, they were certainly the greatest transgressors agsdnst physical 
laws that ever lived. Ambrose, Augustine, and Chrysostom were 
the only ones who arrived at a good old age ; the rest were either 
weak, or sickly, or misshapen, and did not live out half their days. 
They, representing the scholars of the past, left to their successors 
the sad inheritance of a bad example, so that we liave come to be* 
lieve that ill health is inseparable from fine scholarship ; and the par-* 
ent instinctively devotes his pale and sickly boy to the college and 
the professions, and the broadnshouldered and healthy one to the 
fore-plane or the plow. 

One of the best signs of the times is the appearance among friends 
of education of earnest apostles of physical culture,-*men who be- 

16 
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lieve that the haman mind can be developed to its highest possibili- 
ties only in a sound and healthy body. This is the doctrine wbidi 
was the inspiration of Dr. Arnold's snccessfal teaching at Rugby, 
and we feel thankful to Mr. Hughes, in England, and to CoL Higgin- 
son, in this country, for their persistent advocacy of it. We think 
there cannot be found a teacher who is not thoroughly convinoed t)f 
the importance of physical culture in the schools, and who doea not 
believe that all mental training should be subordinated to this,— so 
radical has been the change in the theory of education. But while 
teachers believe this, and practice it in their school-rooms, we are 
often led to ask, how many strive to realize the doctrine in them- 
selves ? How many teachers attend to their own bodies with the 
same care with which they endeavor to inculcate the duty in their 
pupils? There is no reason why teachers should not be as healthy 
as the members of any other profession ; and certainly in no occupa- 
tion is there more need of health and vigor. We propose to speak 
briefly of some of the things that are specially detrimental to the 
teacher's health. 

We believe, in the first place, that teachers kfe too anxious. Dur- 
ing term time they too often wear a troubled look, like men who 
walk on uncertain ground. The thousand little annoyances of Ae 
school-room^ the natural friction attendant upon good discipline, the 
dullness and indifference of pupils, are borne home, impwing appe- 
tite, destroying digestion, and disturbing sleep. These concerns of 
he school haunt the mind in what simple exercise and recreation the 
teacher is disposed to take, and nullify their beneficial effects. They 
are ghosts that will not down at the bidding. What wonder, then, 
that so many men and women &11 early by the way, or are oom- 
pelled to withdraw firom the profession with shattered nerves and 
ruined health ? That the occupation of the teacher is peculiarly ex- 
posed to events calculated to annoy and disturi) the mind, no one, 
who has any practical knowledge of the mtftter, can pretend to deay. 
But the warning should produce the guard. The profession that de- 
mands the most sympathetic and sensitive nature should possess the 
least sensitive nerves. No occupation is free from harassing eon- 
cems, and no man who engages in any work in life can expect ex- 
emption from daily cares. But he possesses the true secret of Hfe 
who knows how to leave his anxieties where he leaves his woftk. 
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Siatesmezi, generals, aathora, — men who have achieved great resolta 
in trying exigencies, — ^have preserved a strength equal to their work, 
bypcacticing the priceless art of not worrying. Let the door that 
closes upon the school-room dose likewise npon all its petty annoj- 
anoes and anzietiea Let the teacher bear to his home a mind fceOi 
and SDSceptible to healing and healthful influences, that he may gain 
the rest and refreshment he so much needs for the renewal of hiB 
labor. 

Akin to the anxiety and worry of the teacher is the neglect of 
proper exercise and recreation. Teachers as a class, both men and 
women, are noted for spare bodies, thin faces, hollow cheeks, and 
flabby muscles. The exceptions to this statement are the result of 
some strong constitutional tendencyto stoutness, rather than to any 
special sanitary precautions. What physical destruction worry does 
not accomplish, over study and close confinement effect. But the 
teacher replies, ' I have no time for exercise. I am confined in my 
fichool-room seven or eight hours daily, and the remainder of the 
time which can be taken from sleep must be devoted to the prepara^ 
tion of the morrow's lessons.* We answer in \he language with 
which the teacher often meets the objections of his pupils, <Take 
time.' 'Health,' says Emerson, 'is wealth,' and the experience of all 
lime confirms the assertion. The greatest power the teacher can 
carry into the school-room is a joyous, courageous, and enthusiastic 
disposition, — ^the offipring of bounding health. Biliousness is as 
catching as enthusiasm, and so the teacher becomes the pupil's ba- 
rometer, by which he foretells the condition of his own mental atmos- 
phere ; therefore the preservation of health is as important, nay, 
vastly more important, a duty as the preparation for the daily work. 
And it is a mistake that students have fallen into, that the greater 
nomber of hours given to work, the greater the amount accom- 
plished. If biography teaches one thing plainly, it is that our most 
saccessfiil authors and scholars have not spent a great amount of 
time over their books, but that they learned first Herbert Spencer'a 
educational dogma, — ^ the necessity of being a good animal.' Scott^ 
Dickens, and Thackeray have taught us that the most active use of 
the Acuities of the mind depends on a good digestion. There died 
in England a few months ago the most remarkable literary man of 
(he age, who was pre«emlnently successful as a novelist, a poet^ a 
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dramatist, and a statesman, and in all of these departments exhibit- 
ing such a perfection of skill, and such a profundity of erudition, as 
to excite the wonder of his contemporaries; and yet Bnlwer, at the 
close of his life^ confessed that he never studied more than three 
honrs a day, and a less number even while parliament was in session. 
It is related of Elihu Burritt that he more than once was obliged to 
give np school teaching, and betake himself to his leather apron and 
his blacksmith's hammer, because he could not work long enough 
while teaching to study with effect. Evidently we, as students, have 
many lessons to learn, but none more important than this, that the 
use of the min^ must be accompanied by the exercise of the body. 
Although we never expect to see a class of muscular teachers, yet 
we do desire that they may seek more carefully that which will con- 
tribute most to their professional success. We hope to see a class of 
teachers who will be as careful of their physical training as of their 
mental culture; who will not be afraid of bodily exercise, and who 
will exhibit a manly skill and vigor in walking, riding, rowing, boz« 
ing (why not?), and in all healthful sports^ of which even the pro- 
fessional sportsman need not be ashamed. 

A physiological writer says that the average expectation of life for 
clergymen is sixty years; lawyers, fifty-seven years; physicians and 
professors, fifty-six years; but he adds that teachers of primary 
schools are not usually over healthful nor very long-lived. Why is 
this? The question is very easily answered, if one will take the 
trouble to open the door of any of our school-rooms. Especially if 
he has just come in from the fresh air, he will be met with such a 
rush of close and poisonous atmosphere as to quite suffocate him. 
And yet the teacher for three hours has been taking into her luog^ 
this vitiated air. Is it any wonder that ^ teachers of primary schools 
are not very long-lived ? ' Until architects and builders are sufli- 
ciently well informed to know that pure air is necessary to life and 
health, and provide for the admission of it into the school-rooms, the 
teacher must give especial heed to this matter of ventilation. The 
doors and windows should be thrown open and the air thoroughly 
changed at least once during each session. Better that the children 
be a little cold than breathe bad air; indeed, they will be wanner 
with tiie blood well oxygenated. If teachers will not be resolutelj 
detemuned to banish these < Black Holes* for the sake of their own 
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health, we hope thej will for the sake of the innocents who are daily 
and hoarlj slaughtered in them. 

'As dignified as a school-master' is a proverbial comparison which 
has ve^y naturally grown out of the common estimate of the teach- 
ei^s character. Teachers feel that they needs must display a great 
deal of dignity, not only for the good discipline of their school, but 
also in order to inspire the respect of parents, forgetting that what 
may appear to be gravity among the Lilliputians may be affectation 
among the Brobdingnags. It is a very doubtful compliment to a 
teacher when it is said of him that 'he has a pedagogic air.' But 
aside from the social aspect of the question, all ' starchiness ' in char- 
acter is unnatural and therefore deleterious to the health. The man 
who never unbends, who never throws off his load of dignity, and 
who does not instinctively seek to indulge in the playfulness and the 
unrestrained freedom of childhood, cannot be a healthy man. The 
kingdom of heaven comes to us in this world only when we are in 
the condition of little children. Dr. Johnson ' on a frolic' with Bos- 
well, Lord Chatham playing at marbles, and Walter Scott romping 
with his dogs, show us how such colossal minds unbend from their 
great tasks. We always liked that practice which many teachers 
have of taking part in the play of their pupils. It brings teacher 
and scholar nearer together, — more closely into sympathy with each 
other. Bat what especially the teacher needs is an absolute freedom 
from all appearances of pedagogism out of school. We know of a 
superintendent in one of the large Western cities who, in selecting a 
teacher, makes it an important consideration in the applicant's favor, 
if he knows how to tell a good story well. Indeed, we are of the 
opinion .that an ability to indulge in a good genuine laugh is a bet- 
ter recommendation for a teacher than a knowle<}ge of the rules of 
cube root. It is to be hoped that this stifi^ unnatural dignity, which 
has characterized the profession of teachers, may be soon laid aside ; 
and that^ in its place, a new era of natural manners and easy and un- 
restrained action may be introduced ; then we shall see not only a 
cbtss of teachers increased in the respect of the community, but^ 
above all, the 'bodies of the saints' greatly benefited in health. 



Michigan Untvessitt has just graduated fourteen ladies^ of whom 
two were lawyers, and twelve were physicians. 
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rnsTRTTonos or fublio sohools. 
ithly meelinff of the teachers of Lewieton by 
Bev. E. M. Saynes. 



7 is mora! uistraotJOD? What are the iums aad endi 
aoral oultnr^ ? What are some of the methods like- 
aeoure the highest moral results? are qaesUonal 
am to consider briefly in thia paper. 
The Bubjeot is important, and It invites the most candid conddera- 
tiOD. The discnssioD most be snggesUve and desultory. No nnal 
terable plan, no complete system, no unwaveriog coarse can be pre- 
aented. Yet the subject is not theoretical, but practical, and 
vithin the range of a fair trial. I have an idea, profoundly 
rboted in my mind, which I think mental and moral culture vill 
jointly awist in rendering realistic. It is related of Michael Angelo 
that 'whilewalking with some friends through an obscure street in 
the city of Florence, he discovered a fine block of marble lying neg- 
lected in a yard.' He at once fell to work, regardless of his holiday 
attire, striving to lift it from the rubbish and dirt in which it lay. 
^s fiiends, astonished, asked him what he was doing. <0h!' said 
he, 'there is an angel in the stone and I mnst get it oat.' He had it 
removed, and after months of patient toil with mallet and chisel he 
let the angel out. So I believe of every rational child, — if not as 
angel, something w>rth striving for, with all the energy and devo- 
tion of human possibility, is within. 

What do I mean by moral instruction T Kot simply that instruc- 
tion which relates to the customary rule of right and duty, — ^not 
that which ia conceived of as obligatory in its own nature, as op- 
posed to verbal or revealed authority. 

Butler says, 'Moral duties arise out of the nature of the 
case itself prior to external commands; positive duti^ do not 
arise out of the nature of the case, but from external commands.* 
Whstely says that * a podtive precept oonoems a thing that is right, 
because it is commanded ; a mond precept a a thing commanded ha- 
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mm il is right.' l^os a ^ Jew was bound to honor his parents and 
sbo to woTship at Jerusalem.' He honored his parenti, becanse it 
was right; he worshiped at Jerasalem, because it was commanded. 
I mean more than preceptive moralitj, more than duty, because it is 
right I mean positive instruction and duties. The child should be 
good not only because it is right and he will be happier for so doing, 
but also because he is conimanded, and it is a higher duty to obej 
than to be happy. This, too briefly stated perhaps, will include 
teaching the attributes of the Deity, moral and natural, the precepts 
of natural religion, and the motives of the sacred Scriptures. But 
how else teach the full consequences of action? The cbiH or the 
man must pursue these several channels of moral light if he would 
be most benefited by either. Conscience, Reason, and Scripture,— 
these constitute the triune instructor of the heart. These are the 
piime reasons of morality. They cannot be multiplied nor in-^ 
onased. They may be made brighter,-*more efficient in tender and 
dolled hands^ — ^results may be more speedily secured by different 
If plications, but you will not open other fountains for the cleansing 
of bad blood or the quickening of stupid intellects. This may be 
going beyond the common understanding of morality, but I do not 
know where to stop short of this. It may be said that it will embrace 
zeGgion. Well, if any definition of morality excludes religion, then 
the practice of morality avoids religion also, and it seems fhr better 
to include that than to neglect it altogether. I want no analysis 
that separates them. Let us tax our ingenuity only to avoid theolo- 
gy and its dogmatism. 

Now before proceeding to the main question, let us glance at the 
roal and true objects of common-school instruction. One object of 
the public school is to commence a system or cotlrse of mental cul* 
tare, which, as it proceeds, will lay the foundation for scientific in- 
Tsstigation, — at least it is not proposed to stop short of a somewhat 
practical education, in the common acceptation of that term. It is, 
indeed, the narrow vista, bristling with attractions and dangers, past 
arches and temples, some of them in ruin, that leads into broad 
ields, fruitful and rich with the garnered treasures and trophies of 
all the ages. It is the ante-room to the college and university. 
There is going on a kind of squad drill of all the fhculties, prepara- 
tory to the more extended evolutions in study and instruction. 
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Grace and mannerB are evoked from awkwar^nesa; the mind is 
tanght a consecative order, — ^how to analyse, combine, and give ex- 
pression to thoaght. All the mental faculties are trained and the 
whole underwork of mental onltare is layed, ready for the most ele- 
gant superstructure. 

But, great as this work is, the public school is confined to the veiy 
narrowest limit of service and is doing the least it can be expected 
to do, when it is devoted only to teaching the rudiments and propo* 
gating a system of learning. If its ends and aims look not beyond 
tiiie university and above technical learning, it fidls short, — ^infinitely 
below its possibility and its ulterior designs. Lord Bacon said that 
^ learning was a web of the wits, and in knowledge the sovereignty 
of man lieth hid.' 

Therefore education, in its broadest sense, is a better work and the 
higher office of our public schools. Learning and education are not 
one and the same thing. Yqu know where we get the words and 
what they mean. Then you know that the difference between eru" 
ditis and edtico is the difference between copying from an old scrap- 
book and the production of a splendid epic poem, or the develop- 
ment of a new science. Those who are learned in books, or art, 
come from the ^ ware-houses of nature ' and time, — ^the educated 
firom their * work-shops.' The public school must educate not the 
mind only but the man. 

< Master Shairp,' in his little red book with a white patch on the 
back of it entitled ' Culture and Religion,' speaks well for the public 
school while he writes for the university. That exists, he says, for 
the purpose of cultivating not ' certain technical and professional 
faculties, but) over and above these, of the whole man.' 'Culture,' 
or education, ' proposes as its end the carrying of man's nature to its 
highest perfection, to developing to the full the capacities of our hu- 
manity.' ' Humanity must be contemplated in its totality and not in 
some partial side.' It is the business of education to develop it in 
its 'God-ward aspect as well as its mundane aspect.'. The real aim 
of common-school instruction partakes of this nature, as it certainly 
affects more or less the period of human existence; so must it deal 
with all the qualities of human nature. It is not all a work of de- 
velopment, but in part a process of repression and restraint as well. 

Touching morality, then, the public school, and, therefore, your 
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work, teaohera> stand at the very entrance of the domain of life,— 
the life that shall be,— clasping hands on the one side with sonnd 
and judicious parental discipline^ on the other with the Sunday 
school ; and passing out from the feelings of childhood into the 
realms of reason and experience of greater or complete maturity^ 
the moral lessons of the school-room should be so conspicuously 
typed on the character as never to become obscure, or forgotten. 
This is what I think public school instruction should do. It em- 
braces something of religion, and logically would end in religion. 
Bat experience makes sad havoc of logic, and very often reduces pet 
theories to skeletons. We will say, in this particular, however^ it is 
not a negative force ; we cannot contemplate our public schools as 
neutral with respect to positive Christianity. My conceptions and 
estimate of moral instruction lead me to the foregoing conclusion. 

But how shall this result be reached ? What are some of the 
methods likely to secure this end ? There are several, mostly adapt- 
ed to all classes. But with some children whom I have seen in our 
schools, the first thing to do is what Mr. Dick recommended to Miss 
Betsy Trotwood for little David Copperfield when he first presented 
himself before that excellent dame, stained with dust and faint by 
his weary pilgrimage from London to Dover, — said he, * Madam, I 
think you better wash him.' Let us consider two of these methods, 
beginning with the second in order. First, incidentally. During 
tiie ordinary work of the school, at all hours, there are constantly 
recurring opportunities to insinuate morality. If you were making 
moral instruction or revealed religion a specialty, something of 
arithmetic or geography might be successfully employed to illus- 
trate and enforce the truth to be inculcated. You can make 
the same requisition for other studies. So ' in teaching these 
branches of instruction you may, with equal facility, place before 
the mind the morality they suggest For example: you are 
teaching the child to spell. For the first time in his life he is con- 
fronted with th^ words honesty, virtue, humility, morality, Christian- 
ity, or words contrasted with these. Suppose you explain their 
meanings, — ^not give the definition simply and literally, but give 
them a concrete form, — a tropical and applicable significance. There 
are thousands of words, met with every day in reading and spelling, 
which, if they could have their protruding moral fuses ignited 
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by tilt teacher, would glow a moral fire^wfaeel hetore the cfailfi 
mind. Following this thought, geography transports the Bchohr 
liast a million sacred places, each soggestive of a moral lesson. Ss* 
tory is musical with sainted names and canonized deeds. Noble . ex- 
ploits that amount to Christian sacrifice are inscribed upon almost 
every page. A word here rabes the dead who begin to speak. 
Events, long ago written in the archives of the great and glorious 
past, move again. The sleeping ages thunder back their triumphs^ 
and the tramp of their heroes echoes in the waking minds of youth 
and childhood. Our ^Book of Nature ' fairly dissects Gk>d's worid, 
wooing from every realm of the earth some beautiful bride for the 
dhild's heart. What flaming troops of instructors may be marshaled 
from the dominion of all natural science ! How their armors ring 
with intelligence ! How pathetically they may be made to speak, 
eaosing the wooden benches and their iron clasps to articulate and 
interpret the secrets of the universe, translating the song of the 
canary that hangs caged in your windows, and measuring the wealth 
ci divinity from the plants suspended in your rooms. The teacher 
may glide over these studies and leave nothing but the text to jingle 
in the brain of the pupil; produce no wonder at their mysteries, and 
no love for their creation. She may- teach him all the duU, dead 
&ots, and the examination will show studiousness on the one side 
and fidelity on the other; but she will not have done her best until, 
the child's mind wrapped in hers, he follows her to some altar of hu- 
manity, wrought from these facts, consecrated by heroism and vir- 
tue ; thence, — ^'tis a gently rising slope up to the shrine of the Deity, 
decorated with supreme love. How easy* it would seem, with the 
adv»itage of mystery and novelty investing truth, within the very 
encampments of nature, where each tree, and shrub, and plant is a 
variegated plume, and its flowers and firuits, swinging censers^ before 
the great temple of the I Am, to point to the God within. 

Do not think me fanciful. Mathematics place before us the uiie« 
quivoeal nature of cause and effect, of condition and results in life. 
Grammar teaches us relations and arrangement. The clasmcs often 
supplement the Scriptures. I recollect the wonderful impresdoa 
produced in my mind when I learned in the primary studies of Latin 
and Greek that Rome was the Rome of the New Testament; that 
Athens and the Areopagus belonged to Paul ; Cyrus and Babylon 
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vere tbose th&t Daniel knew. Tbas are the divine records brought 
into our thoughts, and in few of our school studies do we get be* 
fond the rays of a moral sun, nor out of reach of moral fuel. Tum- 
ble it into the furnaces of the child's mind. I can say no more of 
ilastratiye teaching than I have said of this ; for such it is incident- 
ally delivered. Let it be borne in mind that there b nothing in 
which the child's mind so much delights as particulars. Give them a 
moral turn in a word or a thought. Incidents and opportunities are 
dways occurring. Something of a moral force may be drawn inci- 
dentally from objects and pictures, although these are defective 
means beyond a limited extent. A picture little more than aids an 
explanation, and does not concentrate the thoughts. It is too stiff 
md conservative; it rather requires a trained mind to comprehend 
it 

Suppose, for instance, I have a painting of the Good Samaritan. 
Represent him any way you please, — searching for the bruised trav- 
eler between Jericho and Jerusalem, or he is gently taking him from 
the living grave where the robbers had concealed him, or plaeing 
money in his hand at the inn. Only one part of the story can be 
fepresented at a time. The story itself is vastly better than the pic- 
tare. Without the story you press the imaginative faculties into a 
service they cannot master. I doubt very much whether a picture 
alone can inspire a just conception in the untutored mind. 

In Sweden they teach the children from an A B C book which 
is illustrated by a wood-cut of a cock. The children are told that 
if the lessons are well learned the rooster will lay a sugar-plum, but 
if neglected he will lay a switch. Hence they devoutly believe 
that the rewards and punishments which are administered come from 
the chicken. Of course they are right. 

When a child, I have seen pictures of men in the stocks and on 
the gallows, but instead of inspiring dread of wrong and its punish- 
fHent, they excited my sjrmpatby for the victimij. 

Tou have all seen, I dare say, conjugal affection represented by 
two flat hearta apparently in uncomfortable proximity, pinned togeth- 
er by a dart which had been evidently shot into them by a little 
a^ed, grinning culprit, who is hastening away as fast as he can fly. 
Tour first thought naturally is to scream, and then yon wonder 
* what he did that for.' And I must oonfess, the older I grow and 
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the more I see of that thrifty cherab at his pranks, I wonder still 
* why did he do that ? ' 

The truth is, the mind is not evenly developed when you under- 
take to present knowledge in the mass. It is improved most readily; 
its equilibriam is preserved by placing before it particularized forms. 
. The picture offers no such advantage. The boy may be charmed by 
the sight of a magnificent edifice, but if he ever learns to build one it 
will be by a piece at a time. The girl may be enraptured by some 
beautiful pattern t>f embroidery, but if she ever reproduce it, it most 
be done stitch by stitch. It is just so with every lesson mastered by 
the mental faculties, or the moraL 

The real advantage of illustrative teaching is in building up the 
subject before the child's eyes. I understand this to be the merit of 
FroebePs system of primary instruction. He presents * forms of life, 
forms of knowledge, and forms of beauty.' But the blocks and 
straws and threads first lie detached before the eye and are carried to 
their places in their different forms, with the utmost regard for order 
in progress from simple to combined objects. But lineal form hn 
very little,— ^'t^^ a Uttltj — to do with morality. That exists in mo- 
tives, thoughts, and actions. Principle lies behind its every manifes- 
tation. In all this you only associate ideas of morality. Better ad- 
dress your blocks and pyramids and pictures to the intellectual and 
imaginative side of nature. 

But there are methods for imparting moral instruction besides the 
incidental ones, named and unnamed, which properly belong to the 
public schools, if the public schools are in the interests of humanity 
as a whole. 

There is the direct method, — the positive moral lessoiu 

This assumes two phases, the v&rbal and exemplary. 

Now I make no reference to what is, or what is not, practised in 
our schools. There should be given in all of them each day at leaat 
one lesson in positive morality. It should be given at a time when 
the minds of the pupils are as much as possible disengaged, perhaps 
regularly. This exercise can come from no other source with so 
much authority and propriety as from the sacred Scriptures. 

I care not whether you read it or repeat it, whether one or all 
read, but the scholar should be reminded every day by, at least, two 
of the senses that divine revelation is not overiooked in our edaoa- 
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tional systems. As a moral text-book it is consulted and deferred to, 
as other text-books are employed in their respective branches of 
knowledge. I would by no means enforce its study, nor make the 
members of the school feel that they are little catechumens, but see 
that the lesson speaks for « itself. It is a defect in our system of 
school labor that we have to hear recitations with almost a rigid ref- 
erence to time; it should be rather with regard to results, daily, but 
by all means let us take time for this moral exercise. 

I suppose that this is done by all of our teachers, and there is no 
occasion, if there was time to consider the popular reasons for or 
against it. Allow me a suggestion. Any Scripture lesson or recita- 
tion may be impressed, directly or indirectly, almost every hour in 
the day, in reproving bad conduct or encouraging good behavior. 

Other moral lessons may be given, especially in primary and inter- 
mediate departments, if indeed they should stop here. Mottoes, em- 
bracing moral precepts, on placards, written on the blaekboard, or 
committed to memory, go down into the young heart like drops of 
carmine into clarified oil, and color. the whole life as effectively. 
Stanzas of poetry and measures of the Psalms have the same ten- 
dency. They at length become harmonized with our natures, and, if 
they have soothing sentiments, will sing to the soul in deepest sad- 
ness and lighten its darkest hours, when everything else we learn is 
forgotten. When you bid the little child to lay books aside, and 
teach him one such verse, you plant paving stones in his path, that 
will remain firm under his feet while floods rush past him. Every 
moral truth is a diamond in the jeweled setting of an education. 
But there is one other method. I think it may be called exemplary. 

We must be as good as that which we teach ; at least, we must re- 
spect what we teach, in all of our intercourse with the school and else- 
where too. Example is superior to verbal instruction. Verbal instruc- 
tion is shorn of its power if not emphasized and illustrated in condi^ct^ 
And children's eyes are sharp ; their perception, or instinct, which is 
the chrysalis of perception, is very keen. We are never concealed 
from our pnpUs,-— only separated by a glass partition. 

Above all, in this branch of instruction, with steady firmness, be 
patient, gentle, kind. 

You have seen the flowers in an early morning of a summer day. 
On the tops of each expanding disc are dew-drops, asking to be 
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kissed by the bud. They linger all day for this embrace if the nn 
does not come, unless the wind shakes thetn off; and receiving it m 
content to depart down some little canal or groove in the plant to 
the root and nonrish it. Elndness on the diild's heart is like tiM 
kiss of the son on a rose-bad. 



TEACHERS' RULES. 

1. Read these roles every morning. 

2. Ventilate the school-room. 

3. Inquire after absent scholars. 

4. Remember the home lessons. 

5. Insist on a quiet and orderly entrance and exit of the scholars, 
and on a proper deportment in and out of school. 

6. Teach a proper manner of sitting, standing, and walking, es- 
pecially while reciting. 

7. Keep your scholars out of mischief by keeping them employed. 

8. Be orderly, and insist on order. 

9. Never open or close your school without doing or saying some- 
thing that will m&ke a pleasing impression, — ^be it by singing with 
the children^ reading to them, showing them some beautiful or cari- 
ous object, or making some pleasant and instructive remark. 

10. Always remember the words of the poet : ^ Great is the slayer 
of lions, greater the conquerer of nations, greatest he who governs 

self.' 

11. Make the Golden Rule familiar to all; and 

12. Let the only rule for the school-room be, Do Right! — Chica- 
go jSchool-^naster, 



Since Prof. D. G. Gilman of Yale College became President of the 
University at Galifomia, gifts have poured in npon the institation, 
books, paintings, minerals, land, and the unconditional conveyance to 
the university of the Tolland Medical College, pr<^erty valued at 
$75,000. It is proposed to remove the university from Oakland to 
Berkeley, and buildings are now being erected there. The number 
of students is now 18$, with a Freshman class numbering 6Q. 
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AH OUTLOOE. 




f ASTIN6 over the edacational field of oar State, we may 
dkoem, perhaps, something in the past to guide, and in 
the fatore to encourage us to renewed efforts for progres- 
sion. Truly a great advance has been attained by the 
free high school act. After toiling years, with alternate fluctuatioDS 
of advance and repulse, at a time when many were becoming dis- 
heartened somewhat, and when faith was somewhat relaxing hold, 
esme this crowning success to well-directed efforts. At a time when 
decrease of population, the most observable among our scholars and 
in oar school-rooms, and at a period of seeming indifference among 
the masses regarding our public instruction, came an increased reve* 
nue of which we were sadly in need, and which will be appreciated. 

While we would not be blind to the many obvious defects of our 
public system, of education, and while we would abate not an iota 
onr efforts for betterment, it may be well to take an outlook, and 
make a survey, imperfect- though it may be, which may serve us good 
purposes if we so apply its instructions. It is not by our successes 
that we gain true wisdom, and knowledge precious and prized, but 
rather from our failures and our necessities. These strike deeper in- 
to the soul, and leave more enduring tracery on memory's tablets. 

What have we gained in the past, and what is our standpoint? 
First, we remain stationary as regards the district system, — that is, 
▼e still have it in vogue. But here the outlook is cheering. Many 
towns have supplanted it,-«-thrown it by as useless and unprofitable, 
— and inaugurated a better, the town system. Again, the laws have 
been so amended that it is optional with every town to supplant it 
when it pleases, — ^a truly cheering condition, — ^and we believe that 
there is an onward tendency toward that supplanting which is of 
healthy growth, and will overthrow it as a whole soon. 

We, OS a State, rank low as regards teachers' wages, but there is a 
healthy and cheering growth in this direction. We are turning out 
more first-class teachers from our normal schools and other institu- 
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tions than heretofore. We are holding more instltates than former- 
ly, and thas helping up the arerage teacher to a better fitness for the 
work. By a gradiial rise of wages we are inducing our good teach- 
ers to remain, if not for present wages, in the hope of ' good times 
coming.' 

In several counties are educational associations, which are doing a 
good work. Several of these were volunteer organizations, and re- 
sulted from spontaneous, inert, irrepressible force of the members 
composing them. There «are, all ^)ver our noble State, men and 
women, very many of them young and full of the fire of the nine- 
teenth century, who, like Banquo's ghost, ^ will not down at the bid- 
ding,' but who are actuated with that indomitable spirit of progres- 
sion widptMh that distinguishes this age and augurs success. These, 
working separately in their localities, and also unitedly in associa- 
tions, will be the leaven that * leavened the whole lump.' Such 
l^owledge that there is a band of brethren, courageous and uncon- 
querable as Leonidas and his Spartan band, is cheering as we take 
an outlook. 

We have our normal schools and our EDxrcmoNAL Joubkal,— 
two powera that, if supported, the powers of darkness and gates of 
ignorance cannot prevail against. The pulpit and the press, — ^the 
trained soldier and the armory, — twin brothers of theory and prac- 
tice, of prestige and power. 

While we may perceive a giving away in the penuriousness that 
has hitherto prevailed, cropping out in the shape of increased reve- 
nue funds, better wages for teachers, and better school-houses, it 
should only increase our efforts to still further press down the bar- 
riers, well knowing that a nation's intelligence is the foundation of 
its wealth, and that money judiciously expended for public instnuv 
tion b like bread cast upon the waters. What we want is fiath, and 
that made manifest by works. We feel cheered by the outlook in 
this direction, and more than ever like girding up our loins for what 
duties and struggles may be ahead and pressing on. 

What we need is action coupled with sound sense and good jadg- 
ment. We need more energy, more effort, more push^ and we shall 
move on to new attainments, and new fields whose conquests shall 
yield us rich rewards. 
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SHOULD AMESIOAH TOTTTH BE EDUOATED ABBOAD? 




> 



.MERICAN aad European schools have their distinctive 
excellences and can each learn much from the other. 
Of late the schools of Prussia have been overpraised. 
Though justly lauded by Horace MSinn, Prof. Stowe, 
sod others, thirty years ago, they do not retain the same pre-emi- 
nence. Relatively there has been greater progress in some other 
lands. 

The Prussian system, though of acknowledged excellence, is in 
some measure stereotyped, A just pride in the laurels won now 
tends towards satisfaction with past achievements. Such compla- 
cency does not foster that spirit of progress and improvement so 
conspicuous in Austria and America. The commendations well de- 
ftrved in the days of Dinter no longer belong exclusively or special- 
ly to the Prussians. Stimulated, indeed, by their illustrious example 
at the outset, others have overtaken them in the race. These re- 
marks apply to their public school system rather than to their mag- 
nificent universities and other higher institutions, which open oppor- 
tnnities for the broadest culture to the graduates of our colleges, es- 
pecially to those in training for professorships, with fixed principles, 
studious habits, and disciplined minds. For the want of these requi- 
utes many American students fail to receive substantial benefit even 
&>m the German universities. Inadequate preparation and applica- 
tion make these grand lecture courses comparatively worthless to 
them. Such passive absorption is not the true process of education. 
Bat aside from the universities, the so-called golden opportunities of 
continental culture have been greatly exaggerated. For our youth, 
American schools are better than European. To send -our boys and 
gills away to a foreign boarding-school is a great mistake,— or rather 
one of the fashionable follies which is just now having its day. 
With fashion one cannot reason. I do not object that this fashion is 
costly in money, for that is one of its attractions, — but costly in 
what is worth vastly more than gold, viz^ character and practical 
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culture. This fashion of to-day experience and a wiser self-respect 
will surely rectify when the comparative results of the two systems 
come to be the better understood. The fond hopes so often wrecked 
in foreign lands will at least serve as beacons in the future. It is not 
in France alone that a mdral malaria pervades the atmosphere. The 
example of other cities besides Paris and Naples refutes the plaus- 
ible but pernicious aphorism of Burke, that ^vice loses half its evil 
by partinjB^ with all its grossness.' In these luxurious centers a vol- 
uptuous refinement veils the grossest immorality under simulations 
of delicacy, if not jmder the sanctions of law, and licenses vice her- 
self if only robed in the semblance of propriety. A thin veneering 
covers the foulest corruption. To offend against taste is worse than 
to break the ten commandments, and vice has less to fear, than vul- 
garity. 

If parents accompany their children and still surround them with 
the restraints and inspiration of home, these objections are main- 
ly obviated. The great advantage of foreign travel I freely admit 
Personal observations abroad may happily supplement the schooli re- 
move narrowness, and stimulate the desii*e for knowledge. There is 
some sense in the old saying, ^ Drill a child thoroughly in the ele- 
ments, and then set him on a horae and trot him round the world.' 

In the German schools the course of study is so unlike ours, the 
subjects and methods so peculiar, and the processes so slow, as to 
weary, if not disgust, the American boy. To him the school rules 
seem odd, if not arbitrary. Many American boys I found there ill 
at ease, if not discontented, grumbling and homesick, because, they 
said, these strange methods are not so well fitted to serve the practi- 
cal ends of life, and meet the conditions of success in America. 

In philological studies and researches, in the refinements of art, in 
music, and in manners, European schools excel. But this Unguisdo 
and aesthetic culture, admirable as it is, poorly compensates for the 
loss of a more practical training, and for the neglect of our own ver* 
nacnlar and literature too common with our boys educated abroad. 
These exiles return too often un Americanized, if not unChristianised. 
After carefully observing both processes and results, with lai^e num- 
bers educated abroad and at home, the conviction is forced upon me 
that the thousands of our youth schooled abroad return with an eda- 
catioD less substantial than that afforded here; and, what is &x 
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wane, with character less matured, even if not impaired. The 
breadth and art, the elegance and refinement, with perhaps the as- 
somption of foreign airs, or aping of European customs, are by no 
means the surest conditions of success in the practical duties and 
stem realities of American life. It should be remembered, too, that 
laws, customs, manners, and institutions educate as well as the 
fld^ool. Like an atmosphere this influence surrounds the child and 
unconsciously molds his character. This element, healthful and in- 
yigorating in republics, is repressive in monarchies, where you wit- 
aefis on every hand an obsequiousness to rank, a deference to usage, 
an unquestioning submission to mere authority, unfriendly to the 
elastiqity, the independence, and still more to the aspirations of the 
javenile mind. The gens d^armes^ standing at every corner, is only 
ooe of the many reminders that there is always near you, or rather 
over you, the outstretched arm of resistless power. The incentives 
and methods employed in school government in America are more 
healthful and stimulating than those found abroad, where school dis- 
cipline conforms to the prevailing political ideas and is essentially 
despotic. The military spirit is now dominant and all-pervasive in 
Geraiany. The school is one of the appointed agencies of difiusing 
aristocratic ideas and fortifying monarchical institutions. Education 
natarally conforms to the prevailing political sentiments. Our sys- 
tem aims at the development, protection, and prosperity of the indi- 
vidaal. There the State is always the central figure. With us the 
government is for the people, as well as of the people. There the 
people are for the government, and the children are taught that they 
belong to the State, somewhat as they do to their parents. The ju- 
venile mind, pliant and docile, yields to surrounding associations. 
Political freedom favors individual independence and manliness. 
Oar youth should therefore be educated as Americans, and be well 
grounded in American, ideas and principles. In the knowledge of 
men and things, in courage and aspiration, in push and energy, in 
solid utility, in the adaptation of means to ends, Americanism means 
more than Germanism or any other nationalism. To profit by the 
saperior scholarship of the German gymnasium, the full course 
should be mastered, which occupies eight years. A partial course 
will be but a beginning in maty branches with the completion of 
none. The American boy needs about two years of preparation, es^ 
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pecially in mastering the German language, for he cannot catch tiie 
spirit of the school while the recitations are in an unknown tongue. 

Among the valuable results of such a ten years' course may be 
named, 1. A thorough mastery of the German language, one of the 
most difficult as well as one of the most important of modem lan- 
guages. 2. The most thorough training in the ancient classics, in- 
cluding both writing and speaking Latin, if not Greek. 3. Familiar- 
ity with German history and literature, with something of general 
history. 4. Besides the , usual mathematical studies, prominence is 
given to drawing, music, and ' manners.' The {esthetic element is 
carefully developed. Admitting, then, the excellence of this instruc- 
tion, does it compensate for the want of home influence at this form- 
ative period, — ^from eight to eighteen years, — when character is 
largely molded and fixed ? Then, more than ever, a youth needs the 
impulses, the instructions, and aspirations that cluster around home, 
kindred, and inends. 

American society and associations, giving a practical knowledge of 
our modes of thought, intercourse, and influence, are the very educa- 
tional forces needed by the American student who aspires to lead or 
control public sentiment. The best training for public life in Ger- 
many is not, of course, the surest promise of success here. For 
American boys, German history is disproportionately prominent. As 
in the study of geography they wisely begin with the school-house, 
and then the city or village where they live, and build up all the 
world around that centre, so all the historical world revolves around 
Germany as the centre. In connection with this thorough study of 
their own annals, love of country is most thoroughly and ably 
taught in German schools. 

These manifold agencies, to a remarkable degree, develop the no- 
ble sentiment of devotion to fatherland. But the patriotism there 
taught is so intimately associated with loyalty to the king, that it is 
inoperative on American boys. Discarding CsBsarism, these inculca- 
tions of the duty of homage to the emperor, and of the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings, are foreign to him. The real truth, so 
much better than regal assumptions and royal prerogatives, he does 
not learn, and so the ties are not formed that should bind him to his 
native, land. Constantly hearing laudations of monarchical govern- 
ments) and disparagements of free institutions, the youth, exiled at 
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ten years of age, do not learn to prize and love their native land. 
The magnificent architecture, the grand libraries, art galleries, cathe- 
drals and palaces, the mnseums, monaments, and triumphal arches, 
the zoological and botanical gardens, impress their tender minds 
with such a glamor that they come into unconscious, if not avowed, 
sympathy with this depreciation of their own country, and are virtQ- 
aliy de-nationalised. 

The experience of American colleges is believed to be nearly uni- 
form as to the superiority in the qualification of candidates trained 
at home over our youth prepared for college abroad. The number 
pf the latter class is relatively small. But the instances of eminent 
saccess, either in college studies or practical life on the part of 
American boys chiefly educated abroad, are rare and exceptionaL 

It is plausibly said that our girls and boys are usually educated 
abroad in private boarding-schools specially adapted to foreign 
youth. While there are some excellent schools of this kind, there 
are many others superficial and pretentious. The public schools of 
Germany are greatly superior to their private institutions. An emi- 
nent American author, with the best importunities of observation, 
says : ' There is no end to the swindling and pretence on the part of 
boardingH9chools in France and Germany.' Says another, ' My boy 
was swindled out of ten years' progress in a boarding-school abroad.' 
A prominent gentleman in Washington now acknowledges ^results 
prove that sending my boy three years to Germany was unwise.* 
An ardst, whose tastes and business fiivored his continuing abroad, 
where he had spent six years, and became thoroughly acquainted 
with European methods of education, says, ^I have returned to 
America for the sake of my children.' Similar experiences might be 
multiplied. — Hon. B. Q. Northrop in Christian . Union. 



Cups fbom School Examistations. — Among the really awfiil 
ftcts disclosed by the English Schools' Inquiring Commission are 
some which, in spite of the sad condition of things they reveal, are 
exquisitely comical. The richest development of the latter is to be 
found in the reports of examination. For example, take the follow 
log from an examination of a class in geography from an ^ Upper 
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Class ' Girls' School. The questions were on a half year's work on 
the United States, Scotland, and Ireland. From the answers we se- 
lect the worst. 

* United States is remarkable for its ruins. Each State nianages 
its own affairs ; has a Counsel-general appointed by the people, and a 
Govenfor by the .Queen. Each State has a^King chosen by the peo- 
ple, and a House of Commons and of Lords.' 

^The capital of the United States is Mexico. It is gOTcmed by a 
Queen, a councU, and two representatives. It is very subject to 
earthquakes, and all the houses are built very low in consequence.' 

^ The population of Scotland is 2,300,000 square miles.' This was 
repeated by two others. 

* The religion of Scotland is Protestant, and all the people are 
Catholics.' 

^ One quarter of the inhabitants of the globe live in Scotland. 
Oats are the favorite food of the people.' 

*The climate of Scotland is in a thriving condition.' 

^ Ireland is nice and clean in some places and dirty in others. It 
exports tallow candles and cork.' 

^Ireland is flat. The occupation of the people is to dig potatoes. 
Its ports are Aberdeen and Dundee, and its exports are largely of 
fish.' 

If anything could beat the foregoing, it was the spelling of a 
hopeful eleven-year-old, found in a boys' school. This is the way he 
did it, the occasion being evidently a * dictation exercise : ' 

*The Arabs have all been wondering tribes, and have dell in 
tenests amid the trads drsts which cover a large portion of their 
country. Shore erly history is very imperfectly knon. The first 
event that is wort recording was the birt of Mahomet. This took 
place at Mecce, a saity on the border of the red sea in the year 570 
of the Cinatien era. TUl the age of twelve Mahome was a coaml 
drive in the dester. He after was spent much of his time in Solade. 
His dwelling was a losome cave weri he pratended to be employed 
in pray mtation. When he was forter yeary old he set up for a 
prothp.' 

We presume that the little fellow got no credit for his spelling of 
the last word. He certainly ought to have received one for original- 
ity. 
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STTLE nr TEAOHnra 





HE use of tbe term style in teaching calls to mind an amus- 
ing incident once occarring in a family in which I felt con- 
siderable interest. The oldest son, after attending my 
school for several terms, left home for the Hub of New 
England, and found a place as clerk in one of the stores of that me- 
tropolis. His parents, to eke out his slender salary, as an encourage- 
ment, regularly sent him clothing, made up by the clumsy tailor of 
his village home. After several garments had been received, the son 
requested that the cloth should hereafter be sent to him, and he 
would have it made up in the city. ^ Why ? ' asked his parents in sur- 
prise in their next letter. ^Because,' answered he, Hhe clothes made 
there have no style! An acute observer asks whether the youth had 
not become demoralized in the city. His after career and his present 
responsible position, for a long time honorably held, justify me in an- 
swering ^ no.' His taste in dress has been improved. He does not 
complain of the quality of the material, but in the 'make up' there 
is no style, no fitness, no elegance. It is not the work of a master's 
hand. 

Having frequent occasion to enter various school-rooms, I am often 
struck with the same lack of style there, — a lack of style in the work 
done. Compared with other schools not half a league distant every- 
thing seems slovenly, slack. Much rather would I take the ma- 
terial and have it made up by another hand, where there would be 
style in the work. What, then, in teaching is this quality so much 
to be desired in every human work ? 
Style in teachiny implies : 

1. Good Order. This need not be death-like quiet, but the quiet 
of busy workers ; each intent upon his own proper work, attentive 
to the teacher's voice when meant for him, and avoiding all interrup- 
tion of others. This order must be easily kept^ apparently, it ie^s 
iUdf. 

2. A proper seating or distribution of the scholars in the school- 
room. We often find many more seats in school-rooms than scholars. 
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When this is so, the teacher should give thought to the proper looa* 
tion of the scholars. I have often seen scholars so confused]/ mixed 
that the teacher would have difficulty in finding individuals. At 
any rate the appearance of such a school does not compare with one 
properly seated in rank and file. If there are desks enough, even 
though double desks, for each pupil to occupy one, this should be 
the arrangement ; if more or less than enough, some thoughtful plan 
should be followed in omitting desks in the one case, or seating two 
at a desk in the other. Whether the boys should be seated on one 
side of the room and the girls on the other ; or every alternate row 
should be devoted to boys and girls ; or every alternate seat in each 
rOw, is to be left to the taste and convenience of the teacher, bat in- 
discriminate mixing, or the seating of opposite sexes together in the 
same desk, is to be avoided. 

8. Movements of the school shoiUd be systematic and orderly. K 
the school is well seated, the movements of the school as a whole 
will be likely to present more of style. Whatever is demanded of 
the pupils in regard to movement should be well understood bj 
them, should have some object in view, as the saving of time, the 
more orderly appearance of the school, securing exercise, precision, 
or relief from study. When movements are once fixed upon, they 
should be practiced until easy and graceful. There should be no re- 
missness on the part of the teacher, and none allowed on the part of 
the scholara. The patient dignity of the teacher should never tire 
nor yield, but always quietly insist. 

4. Teachers never at a loss what to do next. The work of the 
school-room should be so thoroughly studied, its plans so well formed 
and understood, that the teacher should know just what to turn to 
next. If there is a definite aim in view, a point to be reached, the 
direction will not often be mistaken. When there is an end to be 
gained, means will generally be found to secure it. If the usual or* 
der of work is interrupted by visitors or otherwise, the teacher has 
everything so well matured, is so self-possessed, and has so many re- 
sources at command, that the return to regular normal work is nat- 
ural and easy as gravitation itself. A teacher should never be hur* 
ried, frustrated, or uncertain. Repose is a mark of power ; and so is 
steady motion.' The enormous fly-wheel of a mighty engine baa an 
ever steady, silent motion, un-jostled by the numerous wheels and 
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pulleys it has set in play. So the teacher, while the source and cen* 
tre of all the activity of the schoolroom, should always move with 
quiet power. 

B. A iectcher shall not talk too much. * Those that talk most, often 
8sy least,' has become an aphonsm. The teacher should talk easily 
sad correctly, and be well understood. Whenever it is necessary to 
give a direction or impart information it should be done promptly 
eleai'Iy, and decidedly. Those for whom it is intended should not be 
left to mistake its import or its impoi*tance. 'What is woith saying 
is worth saying well' is as applicable to saying as doing^ especially 
in the school-room. 

6. The teacher shall govern the school from the desky and not be 
obliged to be constantly running to various parts of the room to give 
directions and instruction. When occasion demands, there is no ob- 
jection to a teacher's passing to a pupil's desk, or the pupil to the 
teacher's. If done with dignity and gi-ace on the part of teacheri 
and with quiet modesty by the pupil, it is often a relief to the mo- 
notony of school work. A constant flatter about the room in an- 
8wer to hands raised presents no style in school. Pupils should early 
be taught how, in a graceful way, to claim, when and only when it is 
necessary and the teacher disengaged, the teacher's attention, to rise 
by his desk and state precisely what is desired. Never should a 
child's proper wants be neglected. Never in a well-conducted school 
is a child allowed to claim the teacher's attention without receiving 
it. This neglect implies either that the children are allowed to make 
frivolous requests or that the teacher does not treat them with prop- 
er oonsideration. 

7. T/ie children should alwan/s he interested and busy. When 
this is so they seldom need to raise their hands for directions ; they 
will seldom be careless, noisy, or uneasy. There will be the steady 
ham of industry, but no clatter. 

8. 2^ teacher and the school make the most of their schoolroom 
and its surroundings. An untidy school-room, with teacher and 
children equally untidy^ whatever the quality of the school-work, would 
never strike one as entirely in style. Marks upon thenfences and 
npon the building, a yard in disorder, and an entry full of sawdust, 
shavings, and the like, with clothes scattered round in confusion, pre- 
pares one unpleasantly for a visit within. We shall be prepared to 
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find desks on which scholars can write their names in the dust if 
they have not already done so, backed and bmised if not broken, 
and a general tur of confusion prevailing, — no ttjflt. No matter hov 
costly the bnilding, it may be in confusion, with so much the more 
dii^race to the teacher and the school. On the contrary, if the sur- 
ronndings of a achool-houee of the cheapest etmotare, — even an old 
one, — are in good order, the walls kept clean, the visitor will expect 
to find the interior in like condition ; the stove polished, the win- 
dows washed clean, the walla ornamented with pictures and mottoes, 
the windows snrronnded with autumn leaves, with flonrishing hoDBe* 
plants sitting in them, a little cabinet of minerals hanging on one 
side, and shelves containing a collection of readable books collected, 
— ^we can hardly see where, — on the other. This room presents all 
the elements of style. 

Finally, many other things are implied in Style in teaching. 
Prompt and regnlar attendance ; teacher and pupils possessing each 
other's sympathy, confidence, and respect; enthnsiasm in the school- 
work ; a high regard for propriety and duty ; the newest and mort 
approved appliances and methods; careful and well-conducted pla^ 
at recess ; a clook-ltke regularity in every exercise ; these, and maoy 
other things dependent on these, will appear. 

Teachers sometimes ask, 'how shall we become all this? how 
shall we prepare for the work?' When teachers are really more de- 
urous of preparing tbemaelves for their work than they are of seoor^ 
ing places in which to work, we shall look for the highest style in tiie 
art of teaching. Normal schools, practice schools, and the yisitation 
of the beat model schools, and eduoationalworks and periodioals, will 
claim the teacher's attention. Nothing that will better prepare him 
for his work wilt be neglected. tsbti. 



TJVFOBOETABLE. 



)f your contributors, in a recent number of the Joitb- 

, says substantially, 'Were I teaching geography I 

lid attempt to teach so thoroughly that it should be 

uu.orgetable.' | 

Now, visile I agree in the main with the article in question, espee- , 
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iallj as to the value of continued repetitianj and the folly of learning 
all contained in our large geographical text-books, still, to my mind, 
the very term ' anforgetable ' contains a fallacy, and suggests by the 
rale of opposites one reason for ignorance in geography, which 
teachers, old and young, are not responsible for. 

When a child, I was taught geography in a manner somewhat sim- 
ilar to the one recommended by your contributor. I was taught 
thoroughly, and I remember most of it. I think, however, I should 
retain a very small fraction in my memory if I had not kept on with 
this ^repeating, repeating, repeating' after I left the old red school- 
house, or if I had not refreshed my memory by attempting to put 
this same knowledge into the minds of others. 

' I studied geography when I was at school,' said a mechanic to me 
the other day. 'I was called one of the best, but I've forgot it all 
now. I don't think I was learned right.' 

'Have you kept up your study of the subject?' said I. 

' Oh, no, I have no time for that' 

There are many such men and women. They have no time to 
look into an old school-book, or even think of what they once 
learned, and so after a while it vanishes, and they blame, it may be, 
the teacher, who did not put knowledge into their heads unforgeU 
My. 

Most teachers, who have the same pupils under their caf'e many 
years, have frequent and annoying proofs of this forgetability of 
even the best minds. 

Many a senior, who can give Butler's argument with clearness, and 
has the principles of Wayland at his tongue's end, might be puzzled 
with a knotty question in arithmetic, trip over the ^pons asinorumy 
or even ' make a mistake in parsing ' his mother tongue. Is it the 
feult of his teacher? Certainly not. The only trouble is forgetabil- 
ity. 

What such scholars need is not probably better instruction^ proba- 
hly not more study in school, but a thorough reviewing and re-re- 
riewing of such studies as are of practical use, after the doors of the 
school-house are closed behind them. The youthful mind is not a 
machine to be moved by the hand of the teacher alone ; its owner 
must keep hold of the handle, and it is only by continual turning 
that facts can be fixed in the memory unforgetaMy. 

DOWN BA9TBS. 
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OBITIOIBU IN SCHOOL. 



' teachers be professional and practice fault-find- 
' It must be confeaeed that the effect of teaching 
Q the character of those engaged in it is generallf 
.- develop and sharpen a disposition to find fenlL 
This disposition would seem to be the ' original sin ' of some ns- 
tures; and the possessors, not content with being 'sinners hj bi- 
tnre,' have rendered themselves much more so 'by practice,' In 
books and lectores teachers are told to awaken a spiiit of criticisfo 
among their pupils, as the sareat metlfod not only of teaching ^kem 
what is correct, but of calling their att«ntion forcibly to their own 
mistakes, and of developing the power of that anUcipatJve adjiut- 
ment of langnage and thought by which they can so control and 
guide their speech that the words shall 'fidl aptly in their own fit 
places.' So, a means of attaining the result, after an exercise ia 
reading or mental arithmetic, the teacher says, 'Any corrections!' 
Half a dozen uplifted hands, and twice as many glistening eyes, indi- 
cate the eager interest these 'swiit witnesses' take in the matter, 
and their readiness to convict the offender, who, thongh embairasBed 
by the hum of exultation gathering around him, has bad nd alterna- 
tive but to go on, furnishing more and raore occasion for jnbihriion 
to the multiplying legion of rejoicing critics. When c^portunity is 
given to various pupils to unburden themselves, we hear little else 
than the stereotyped phrases, ' Didn't speak loud enough,' ' Read too 
fast,' Didn't speak distinctly,' 'Didn't repeat the question,* 'Didn't 
say " therefore,"' etc ; every one seeming to think it a duty to find 
some &nlt. 

Is this productive of good ? We would not banish criticism from 
the school-room. It ia a very efficient instrumentality, and we 
would give it a large place in every exercise, the devotional exer> 
cises only excepted. But oritidsms should be made at a proper time 
and in a proper manner. They should be so made to teach self-c(Mi- 
trol, and cultivate a kindly spirit oo the part of those who noUoe 
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and note the errors. Therefore it may be well for the teacher not to 
call on those papils who have shown greatest delight at the discov- 
ery of faalts, but on those who would feel a little reluctance in per- 
forming the duty. Indeed, pupils should be trained to habits of 
such perfect self-control that they will not indicate, until called on, 
that a mistake has been noticed. Then, instead of always asking for 
corrections, would it not be well that the good points should be 
called for? If the pupil has done anything well, has avoided any 
common though trivial blunders, let attention be called to the fact, 
and due credit given. Let the teacher^s approving smile, tone, and 
manner show greater interest and satisfaction in excellences noticed 
than in faalts discovered. 

Let the teacher study to commend. We would not encourage 
that &cile spirit of commendation that praises everything ; but we 
would exhort teachers themselves to cherish and cultivate in their 
pnpik a disposition to approve and commend. Condemn, of course^, 
when any good result can be obtained by condemnation ; but make 
it evident to all that you delight in giving approval, and that 'judg- 
ment' is your * strange work.' By so doing you will encourage the 
timid, confirm the doubtful, restrain the pi^esumptuous, disappoint 
the curious, and leave in the minds of your pupils a memory em- 
balmed with fragrant recollections. Try it, teachera ; not only in 
your recitations, but in the government of your schools. Keep your 
eyes and heart open for the things in your pupils that you can ap- 
prove, commend, and praise, and mention them at the close of 
school. Let what you approve be approved heartily, and let that be 
your only comment, for the time, on what you do not approve. 
Faalt6 must often be pointed out ; but let it be done at such times 
and in such a manner as to evince and promote sympathy for short- 
comings, rather than rejoicing over them. The love of right must 

dominate in the human soul, and rei^ as lord chief justice, before 
&iilt-findings and reproaches uttered oy human lips will be likely to 
be efficient means oi grace. Children, always weak and sometimes 
wayward, need rather sympathy, love, and help. — Penn. School 
Journal. 



Ifiss Susan Willis, of Charlestown, has recently made to Carleton 
College^ at Northfield, Minn., the generous cash donation of ten 
thousand dollars, to cancel the indebtedness on the new hall, com- 
pleted last September. This is only one of her many gifts to noble 
objects, thougn most of them have oeen made privately. 
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HOW TO OHOOSE A OOMHITTEE HAS, 



NOTICED in a late number of the Joubkal an article 
with the above heading. The writer begins by speaking of 
his ability to judge of the kind of committee which dawn 
eastera think best adapted to the office in question. He 
then says, -Do not be too particular about scholarship. If your can- 
didate can cipher through the arithmetic, and parse passably, do not 
be dissatisfied if he do not talk grammatically. The children will 
not see him very often, and will not wish to follow his example.' 

If the writer wished to engage a man to oversee the construction 
of a fine building, he would be very likely to hire some one who un- 
derstood his business, and who knew, to say the least, rather n^ore 
than the workmen under him. It is the duty of school committees 
to examine candidates for teaching, to visit their schools, and to 
oversee the work there performed. If the overseer is inferior m 
scholarship to the workman, how can he discharge his duties satis- 
factorily? If the committee man perform his whole duty, the chil- 
dren will see him often^ and will be quite apt to catch -his ways and 
imitate his style. If his manners are uncouth and hb talk nngram- 
matical, the children will be impressed unfavorably, and will not be 
influenced for good. It is needless to attempt to show that a com- 
mittee man should be an educated man, for none but the most unen- 
lightened deny the statement. 

Our Down Easter now goes on and says, *Do not choose a dod&r. 
Do not take a minister. Do not take a lawyer. Do not take a 
farmer. Do not take a woman! Omitting the doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, and farmers, we will notice his argument in regard to 
women. He says, * Women teach very weD, to be sure, keep house 
passably, and bring up children as well as could be expected, bat as 
to the office in question (no doubt they all want it), well, — ^woman's 
province is home, and I believe in keeping her there.' 

He admits that women teach very weU. I beg leave to ask him if 
we have not as mejiy first-class lady teacher9 as we have first-dass 
gentlemen teachers? I think that our school records will show that 
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we have. He thinks that the ladies want the office in question. 
How does he know this? Perhaps he < judges other people by him- 
self' He says ^ that woman's province is home, and he believes in 
keeping her there.' This model gentleman would turn the ladies 
oat of the school-room entirely, and monopolize the whole business 
for his own sex. Generous man! I say that women are better 
adapted to teach than men, and if they were to turn their attention 
to the subject of school supervision they, no doubt, would make bet- 
ter committees than the majority of the male sex who now occupy 
the position. 

Our friend now says, 'Do not take an editor. Do not take, a 
teacher. Do not take any of these, but take a gentleman.^ We 
would infer from the above remarks that editors, teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, and farmers were not considered by the writer as 
gentlemen. This is, I think, bearing down rather hard on the learned 
men. His definition of a gentleman is, ' one who has plenty of 
time^ plenty of tongue, plenty of loose knowledge^ a carriage to ride 
in as he makes his bi-term-ial calls, and nothing else to do.' This 
definition is not according to Webster. It is true, however, that a 
committee or supervisor should have his whole time to devote to the 
interests of the school under his charge. I say that they should 
have it; but men, even if they answer to the above description, will 
not be likely to do it until something more tempting is ofTered them 
as an inducement to fit themselves for the office. 

BLIZA H. HOBTOK. 



A Scotchman's Fibst School n^ Amebica. — ^'An Old School- 
master,' now living in Vineland, New Jersey, contributes to the 
American Journal of EducaJtion a lively and interesting account of 
his experiences, under the title of ' My First School in America.' 
He says : 

Things not turning out with me as I wished them in Scotland, I 
made up my mind to go to America, where I might become a pro- 
fessor in some college, or rise to be a member of the Senate in some 
of the States, or even in Washington. 

One day Dr. Bcownlee, one of the ministers of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Dutch Church, in New York, said to me: <They want a 
teacher in the Academy of Harsimus ; you had better go over in the 
ferry-boat and try to get it. I began to teach in the backwoods, and 
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taught schools, too, in Neir Brnnswick, before they made me Pro^ 
feasor of Languages in their college there. The American people 
wish to see what a stranger can do before they rabe him to a high 
position.' 

I therefore took the ferry-boat and sailed across from New Totk 
to Harsimas, which was then a small village consisting chiefly of one 
row of buildings along the Hudson River, nearly parallel to the 
houses on the New York side. The school was called an academy, 
but it was nothing but a very common school. The scholars were 
principally the children of men who were working in Haight'a ctt- 
pet &ctory, and on the railroad, which they were then taking from 
Jersey City to Paterson. I had only a few dollars over, and was 
forced to do something, so I was glad to take the schooL 

None of the scholars were &r advanced ; sixteen of them did not 
know their letters. There was work for me here, to teach those six- 
teen their letters. I went over to the Sunday-school depository in 
New York and bought a card nearly as large as a blanket, having 
the letters on it in four or five different places. I saw that if I 
<$ouId teach my little people two letters each day, they would know 
them all nearly in two weeks, which would be as much, if not more, 
than they learn in some schools in two quarters, more than my fiith- 
er taught me in three. I divided the sixteen into three classes, five 
in each two of them and six in the other. 

I was sensible^ that it was a ^reat task for a vounff mind to learn 
to distinguish tlie twenty-six different shapes of the Tetters so readily 
and easily as to name them as soon as seen. So I passed over the 
capital letters entirely, and confined their attention wholly to the 
small letters, knowing that they would set the big ones by degrees 
and without anv special effort. I took the more simple letters first ; 
for instance, if the letter 'm' was the lesson, I asked them how 
many lines in the letter, how the lines ran, to the top or the bot- 
tom of the card; how many crooks in it; whether the crooks turned 
all the same way? These, and such like questions, were repeated 
until the dullest one could answer them at once. 

By the end of the two weeks they had nearly all the letters 
learned, as I had undertaken to make them do. By the end of the 
first quarter they could read, with the exception of two or three doll 
ones, such a lesson as the first chapter of John^s Gospel without 
spelling the words. Not only this, they could spell the words in the 
lesson with the book shut. They could tell, also, the common mean- 
ings of the words^ and also of the sentences. I could tell other in- 
stances of similar surprise and pleasure at the progress of these mz- 
teen scholars. 
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tsittmt §lrit0r a §t^urtmtvA. 




A CAUTION. 
Many inquiries have been made during the past few months for courses of 
study, and for other information to assist teachers and school conunittees in 
grading and organizing schools. The increased attention paid to this sub- 
ject and the large number of free high schools to be established and opened 
during the coming summer and autumn will have a tendency to make this 
spirit of inquiry even more active. Now, one of the mistakes often made in 
organizing and classifying schools is the introduction of too many branches 
of study, and too many text-books and grades in the same branch. Pupils 
are anxiouB to have the name of studying many branches, and teachers are 
as often ambitious for a reputation for teaching the whole circle of human 
Ipnowledge. This is a serious mistake and ought to be checked and correct- 
ed, 'indeed, in many of those communities where the evil consequences of 
such a course have been experienced, the correction is already taking place. 
But those who are now arranging courses of study ought to learn from the 
experience of others to begin aright. A few branches well taught will do 
more towards preparing young people for the business of life and for becom- 
ing intelligent men and women than a greater number superficially learned. 
Thoroughness and accuracy, as habits in thinking and doing, are the capital 
which people of the present day greatly need. They are most efficient 
agencies for success in all the afEiedrs of practical life. We sincerely hope 
our friends who are laying out work for the schools will bear this in mind, 
and make their plans accordingly. Let the motto of the school-room be, 
'A little, and well.' This will make clear-headed men and women for the 
business of life ; while * much attempted but poorly done ' will tend only to 
confusion and failure. 



f^lf|af%|a| mi f\^ It^fT ^^ have sent to all our subscrib- 
^1 l^l^lllL llU I llllli ers a statement of their account, 
and request payment before July 1, 1873, as after that date we 
shall charge 12 per year, unless payment is made in advance. 

THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE. 
An optical wonder; magnifies 10,000 times; reveals the 
countless thousands of the hidden wonders and beauties of 
God's minute creation ; never loses its interest; adapted to 
schools and families as well as scientific use ; combines end- 
less amusement with instruction ; a beautiful gift to old or 
young. Sent by mail to any one sending us $2.76, or the 
JouBiTAL OF Education one year and the Microscope, $8.50. 
18 
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EASTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The exercises of i^raduation and the dedication of the new school build- 
ing of the Eastern Normal School, at Castine, occurred on Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 21 and 22. The State was represented by Gov. Perham, 
State Superintendent Johnson, Messrs. Harlow, Thompson, Files, and Pnlsi- 
fer, of the Council, and Messrs. Abbott, Pullen, Dresser, and Patten, of the 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Rounds and Miss Hayden, of the Western Nonnal 
School, and several other educational people of distinction. 

The principal address was made by Hon* Warren Johnson, who was fol- 
lowed by Hon. E. G. Harlow, of the Council, Mr. Fletcher, the Principal 
Gov. Perham, Hon. Sumner A. Patten, Stanley T. Pullen, Esq., Hon. R. W. 
Files, Mr. J. W. Dresser, Deacon Samuel Adams, Mr. C. C. Rounds, and 
others. A detailed description of the building was given in the Jouknal a 
few months since. The examination of the several classes of the school was 
very satisfactory. 

tiBADUATIOJS' EX'EKCISKS. 

The exorcises of graduation took place on Thursday morning, with the 
following programme : 

PRAYER. 

WliMt for? Mattle C. Black '. '. Sandy Point 

KnglUh Literature. Nettie S. Walker Xorth Brooksvillf. 

MUflir. 

Art and Nature. Abbie S. Emeiv South Thomastoii. 

The Study of Phj'siology. Ida M. Sawyer l*riucc of Walet«, N. B. 

MUMir. 

Natious of the Past. Laura L. Jennys Swanville. 

Chil Government. Reuel Bartlett Lamoioe. 

MUSIC. 

Earnestness. George S. Lawrence Cherryfield. 

Drawing In Common Schools. Ro«a M. Brown Ca*tinc. 

MV8ir. 

Public Opinion. Elolse S. Butler Appleloo. 

Valedictory. Elvira T. Lenfest Union. 

AWARDIXO OF DIPLOMAH. 

PRAYER. 

DOXOUHiV. 

BENEDKTION. 

The essays exhibited considerable breadth and muturity of thou^^lit. and 
in matter and delivery were very creditable to the members of the class. 
GrOY, Perham conferred the diplomas with some very felicitous remarks, and 
Mr. Fletcher's address to the class was excellent. We regret that our ac- 
count of this interesting occasion is necessarily so brief. 

Mr. C. C. Rounds, Principal of the Normal School at Farmington, has beeo 
asked to accept the Superintendency of Public Schools in Salem, Mass., at « 
salary of $2,500 per year. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The thirteentli annual meeting of the National Educational Associatiou 
will be held in Elmira, New York, on the 5thy 6th, and 7th days of Aufs^st. 
1873. Free return tickets are promised on the New York & Eiie and the 
other railroads centering in Elmira. A cordial invitation to hold the meet- 
ing'm that city has been received, signed by the mayor and aldermen, and 
sixty-five prominent citizens, including judges, editors, presidents of banks, 
clergymen, lawyers, and the officers of Elmira College. A warmer welcome 
was never promised to the Association. No effort will be spared to rendey 
this meeting interesting and profitable. A large attendance is anticipated. 

The morning and evening of each day will be occupied by the general as- 
sociation, and the afternoon by the four departments. 

The exercises will begin at 10 o'clock Tuesday a. m. After very brief in- 
troductory exercises, the association will proceed at once to basiness. No 
time can be spared for elocutionary or musical entertainments. To give 
time for the thorough discussion of the topics presented, the several papers 
which introduce each theme should be short, not occupying more than 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

As an educational conference, this meeting should invite a comparison of 
views by representative men from all parts of the country. To this end the 
discussions should be a prominent as well as attractive part of the exercises. 
The need of condensation and brevity is earnestly commended to all who 
take part in the proceedings. 

OENEBAL ASSOCIATION. 

1. * Upper Schools,' by Dr. James McCosh, President of the College of 
New Jersey. 

2. ' How much culture shall be imparted in our free schools ? ' by Richard 
Edwards, President of the Normal University of Illinois. 

3. ' Ought the Chinese and Japanese Indemnities to be refunded uncondi- 
tionally, or devoted to specific educational purposes ? ' In the discussion of 
the question, Mr. Chin Laisun,^ of Shanghai, will speak of the New Educa** 
tional Movements of China, and Prof. E. H. House, of the Imperial College 
of Tokei (Yedo), on 'The New Educational plans of Japan.' 

4. * The Normal Question,' by E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher. 

5. ' Should American Youth be Educated Abroad?' by Dr. Jackson, Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Connecticut. 

6. ' Education in the Southern States,' by Hon. J. C. Gibbs, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Florida. Discussion opened by E. H. Fairchild, Presi- 
dent of Berea College, Eentuckv. 

7. • Co-Education of the Sexes,' by President White, of Cornell University . 

8. 'The Relation of the General Government to Education,' by Prof. G. 
W. Atherton, Rutgers College, New Jersey. Discussion opened by John 
Hancock, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 

9. ' ]^ucational Features of tlie Vienna Exposition,* by 
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NOBMAL DEPABTUENT. 

< The Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools.' Richard Edwards, Presi- 
dent State Normal University, Illinois. 

'Elementary and Scientific Knowledge.' John W. Dickinson. Prineipal 
State Normal School, Westfleld, Mass. 

/ Training Schools,^their place in normal school work.' ^ss Delia A. 
Lathrop, Principal Training School, Cincinnati. 

A paper on ' The relative contribution of scholarship and methods to the 
power of the teacher,' by Henry B. Buckham, Principal State Normal School, 
Buffiedo, N. T. 

The following questions are also presented for discussion : 

' To what extent and in what ways ought a normal school to conform its 
plans to the wants of the region in which it is located?' 

'What should the normal school aim to accomplish in the teaching of nat- 
ural science ? ' 

A. G. BoYDBN, Bridgewater, Mass., President 

DEPABTMENT OF HIGHEB INSTBUCTION. 

1. * National University,' by Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

2. 'Study of the Classics,' by Prof. Joynes, of the University of Virginia, 
a * A Liberal Education for the Nineteenth Century, by Prof. W. P. At- 
kinson, of the Institute of Technology, Boston. 

J. D. RuNKLE, Boston, President. 

DEPABTMBNT OP SUPBBmTENDEXCE. 

W. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, St Louis, President Detaih 
soon to be announced. 

BLEMEXTABT DEPABTMENT. 

N. A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York, President 
Programme not yet completed. 

The hotels reduce their rates to members of the Association about one 
dollar a day, as follows : at Rathbui\ House, $3.00 per day. Frazer, Delevan. 
and Hathaway, each $2.60; tlie Lyon House, $2.00 

S. W. White, Secretary. B. G. Nobthbop, President 

New Haven, Conn., May 10, 1873. 

The editor of the Gardiner Journal speaks of ex-Senator Sawyer, now As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury: ' He used to teach in the Gardiner Lyce- 
um as assistant; and afterwards taught a private school in the old building 
' which has been remodeled into the stores where Mr. Hart's saloon now is. 
We owe more to him personally for what education we have than to all oth- 
ers. He was a singularly amiable and generous man, and we shall always 
i*emember him witli the kindest and deepest gratitude. He cannot himself 
rejoice in his various honors any more than we do for him.' Mr. Sawyer wia 
afterwards a teacher in Boston; and about a dozen years since went to 
Charlestowuy S. C, and organized a system of public schools. After tl^e war 
he entered the United States Senate from that State. 
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KationaIj School Festival. — Jfo. 12 of the ever-welcome 'National 
School Festival ' has been laid on our table. This is the firat number issued 
under the proprietorship of Messrs. Hutchins <& Horton, of East Boston, 
Mass., and fully sustains the hij^h reputation this magazine has already es- 
tabUshed. An interesting feature has been introduced by the new manage- 
ment, namely, a Cold Water Temple department, which will be made in fu- 
ture numbers more distinctive. Rev. O. M. Cousens, of Hallowell, Me., the 
General Superintendent of Cold Water Temples, has not only approved the 
movement, but we notice two temperance articles from his prolific pea in the 
present number. The next volume will commence with Ko. 18, to be dated 
July, 1878, and to be issued in May,' from which number all subscriptions 
will date. The cost is but seventy-five cents per year. Such a work has 
long been demanded, and we recommend those in charge of Sunday-schools^ 
week-day scjiools, or Cold Water Temples, to forward their names at once to 
Messrs. Hutchins & Hortou, East Boston, Mass., with a yearns subscription. 

The Educational Yeab Book for 1873. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 

We are glad to see number two of this annual. It is the only national 
manual within the reach of educators, and we hope they will give it a pat- 
ronage that will make it permanent. It contains a summary of school laws 
of aU the States; Public School Operations, and a list of all Educational In- 
stitutions ; Education in Foreign Countries ; Theory and Practice, and a vast 
amount of statistics and general information of interest to every teacher 
and educator. Sent poet-paid for^.26. Well worth the money. 

Rose Thorpe's Ambition. By Mrs. M. E. Rockwell. Philadelphia: J. C. 
Garrigues <& Co. 

The story of this book is one of intense interest, and holds the reader ,to 
the end. At the same time it is both healthy and satisfying in its tone and 
character. It inculcates sound principles of action, and will surely com- 
mend itself to every reader who likes good books. It should be read by 
young and old. 

Instruction and Entertainment.— We have found more advantage, en- 
tertainment, and instruction, by looking over the new edition of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, than we thought it possible to derive from any one 
book. We think it surpasses in completeness any book ever yet published, 
and we feel proud that it is American. — PHce Current 

The May number of the National Teacher is fully up to the high stan- 
dard of this magazine as a Sunday-school paper. 

The Little Folks, for May, is a paper for young children. Publishers 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 

Other Book notices crowded out this month. 
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trCH is said * now-a-days ' about phy.sical culture, and 
the last editor has 'put things' well in regard to Hhe 
bodies of the saints,' and we trust that many of our 
^ teachers with thin bodies and weak nerves will follow 
tbe good advice ^ven, until mens sana in eorpore aano has a practi- 
cal illustration in every teacher's desk. Though professing to teach, 
ire need to be taught; it is unfortunate that we do not do so well 
as we know, but it is fortunate that we know better than we do, so 
that while * physician heal thyself may be well applied to those who 
presume to give editorial advice, they may still prescribe for one an- 
other that which they personally need to practice. 

More than his erect bodily form, that which gives man his superi- 
ority over all other creations of earth is his intellect. Though it 
may be difficult to draw a line of distinction between the lowest 
manifestation of reason and the highest of instinct, the average in- 
telligence of the two powers differs to such an ext-ent that compari- 
son is hardly possible. In early life the brute has the advantage of 
man in ready intelligence and rapid physical development, left to 
himself at birth the lower animal will, in many instances, get food 
and secure protection against enemies though deprived of parental 
^re, while the child is utterly helpless to obtain sustenance or to 
19 
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protect life. But in process of time the human mind shows its vast 
superiority over that of the brute.* Nature's forces, which at first 
seem to conspire Against man's life and progress, become subservient 
to his will, helps to his progress, his low estate and helplessness 
in infancy are wisely and benevolently ordained. He has the germ 
,of indefinite progresnion, and his ready capital being deficient to 
meet his early necessities, he is forced to use means to develop his 
powers. Nature is tender to her wards, the lower animals, often 
seemingly harsh toward God's freebom immortal children. The 
battle between man and nature is one of life, but development 
comes only by the severe exercise of one's powers, and such is the 
natural indolence of the human race that the schooling of necoessity 
is needed to promote growth. 

The heat of summer, cold of winter, flood and drought, famine 
and pestilence are really friends to man though disguised as foes. 
How often in the contest with these seeming enemies to human life 
has man risen to a conscious power through the victory gained, 
his increased faith in God, whose help he has felt, has brought him 
to a higher plain of existence, enlarging his field of vision in na- 
ture's domain, and giving him glimpses of his future possibilities in 
the spiritual realms of God. Man's intellect is God like, and its cul- 
ture must come through activity developed by contact with the 
works of the Creator. Why does nature hide our food in the invisi- 
ble vice-like grasp of inorganic matter? It is that chemical skill 
may be developed in the search for it. What animal would find bis 
clothing if he had to look for it in the cotton or flax fields, or de- 
•mand it from the sheep or the silk-wonn? 

Man's natural eyes are no better than the brute's, but the eyes of 
his mind come, by the training of necessity, to see strange things. 
The ignorant see in mountains rocky wastes ; the philosopher sees 
nature's condensers, which change the invisible vapor into the wel- 
come rain that makes vegetation possible, that develops a power for 
manufactures, and digs channels for commerce. The magnetic nee- 
dle, telegraph, press, and steam engine are but so many exponents of 
the intellectual culture which man has attained through patieat 
study. The science and literature of the world are but feeble indi- 
cations of intellectual possibilities, how poor the world would kf 
but for the thought-products of its gi*eat minds. Are we feastiog 
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npoD or starving amidst the bounties of nature and mind ? As 
teachers we are to bring Ibrth things new and old to form and in- 
form the youthful mind, to give character to the generations to 
eome. 

In this day of money making, of office seeking, of undue haste to 
gain wealth and power, intellectual culture is in danger of suffering 
neglect. The Yankee wiU ask, does it pay ? 

The prosperity of our people answers the question. In every de^ 
partment of human industry intelligence gives to workmen marked 
advantages over ignorant laborers. This is an age of machinery, 
and a machine is human brain in a body of wood and iron, and- he 
who guides the same must have intelligence, in all forms of human 
industry intellectual culture pays. The question of special culture 
for particular employments is receiving considerable attention at 
this time; particular training is valuable if supplementing general 
culture, if the former be taken in the place of the latter there is a 
jnanifest disadvantage. Special training may make the better work- 
man in one department of industry, but general culture will make 
the more useful man ; judiciously combined they will do the most 
for discipline and skill. 

Teachers should be more observing and studious in regard to the 
structure and action of the various engines and machines that indi- 
cate mental and material progress. One should not travel by water 
or land without learning much of ship, steamer, or locomotive. I 
have learned more in an hour's talk with an engineer than in a year's 
study of theoretical mechanics. The pnnter, the telegraph operator, 
the machinist should be 'interviewed' by the teacher who loves 
knowledge for its sake, and who desires to give the best to hi^ pu- 
pils. The culture of the mind is not to be made subservient to 'Suc- 
cess in the vaiious employments of life, to be pursued merely ais a 
means to that end, the improvement of the mind, in itself consid- 
ered, is of inestimable worth. The cultured mind communes with 
nature and man ; has in itself a fountain of enjoyment which will 
deepen by supplies from hidden springs within. So rich is the past 
in treasures of wisdom., so imperative the demand for knowledge, 
that the teacher must be a man of ability and activity in order to do 
well the work assigned him. Those who are 'a|)t to teach' and 
those who are not, are in the field, which is white for the harvest; 
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some with a general preparation, some with a special one, and toe 
many with none. But what one learns day by day in his work ib of 
quite as much value as previous knowledge. Teachers confine them- 
selves too closely to the daily routine of the school-room for the 
best improvement of mind or body. 'Go out into the light of 
things, let nature be your teacher.' The mind is apt to become na^ 
row by running in the rut of school duties, as too often performed, 
one is tempted to confine his studies to the meagre text-book of lus 
school, which often is not much more than a name or an outline of 
the subject which it is supposed to present. 

The teacher's reading and study must be much broader than that 
of his pupils, natural science and literature open vast fields ia 
which the teacher of to-day must gather rich harvest. The teaeher. 
is required to give, give day by day while he has little tame to re- 
plenish his stock, therefore he must have much system in hi^ read- 
ing, traveling, and study. There is in the profession lack of dispo- 
sition and determination, as well as of time and nieans to engage ia * 
self^ulture. 

The wear and care of teaching tend to produce a weariness that 
leads the teacher to rest or recreate during the few brief hours be- 
tween the day's work and the night's sleep ; and the short vacationB 
tempt the tired worker to visit home scenes, or to hie away to 
mountain or sea-shore, to forget care and work, and to yield to tiw 
' quiet enjoyment which nature gives to her children. 

Who shall say that such recreation is not an absolute neeeasity, 
that but for it earnest teachers would soon die at their posts, and 
our schools fall into the hands of those who have no need of rest, 
because they never work ? But we may combine intellectual profit 
with rest and pleasure. Not all of us may go with Prof. Agassis, to 
study nature with one of her masters; but the mountain, lake,fore8t» 
and ocean have treasures which the teacher, who walks with his eyes 
open, may find, which will bring knowledge and suggestions of 
thought to the mind that will ripen into rich culture. And then the 
afternoon hours, when you wish to sit indoors or under the shade> 
tree with a friend, how pleasant and profitable will be the readinga 
of poems, biographies, histories, etc. Truly the vacation may be a 
season of rich intdlectual culture. 
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piTBUO opnrios. 




HE tendency and power of public opinion should be fully 
considered by every citizen of a republic, since, in this form 
of government, it is the acknowledged and undisputed 
ruler. 

What is public opinion ? It is the will of the people variously 
expressed, — a king whose throne of massive foundations will never 
crumble away. He raises his scepter, and nations bow at his feet ; 
he utters a word, and the whole face of society is changed. All 
other sovereigns must give him precedence, for legislatures, con- 
gresses, monarchies, and constitutions are but different manifesta- 
tions of his power. 

But why the instability of public opinion? Why, after freeing 
himself from despotism, does he again servilely seek and yield to the 
sovereignty of man? Why does the possessor of such strength 
meekly endure gross indignities, behold his rights trampled upon, 
and suffer so many wrongs to pass unpunished ? 

Can continuous wisdom be expected from the unregulated will of 
the multitude, when the most perfect individual is not wholly con- 
sistent, or free from error? Samson, shorn of his locks, was vulner- 
able; Argus of the hundred eyes, notwithstanding his vigilance, lost 
the power of sight. Through all ages ignorance has been the weak 
and assailable portion of public opinion's armor. His wily foes, dis- 
covering the fact, aim all their weapons thither ; and lo, the great 
monarch is vanquished, disarmed, and bound in chains I 

But a time approaches in which the conquered is mightier than 
the conqueror; the season of torpidity is followed by a fearful re- 
action. When all the air is thick with corruption, and resonant with 
the cries of the laden ones, public opinion — the will of the people — 
manifests itself. Although held bound by all the art and systematic 
scheming of which despotic rulers are capable, it breaks every 
shackle, and in the fierceness and depth of its passions sweeps away 
kingdoms and empires like houses built on sand. 

Modern history furnishes numerous examples of this power in vio- 
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lent action. The frequent insnrrections Iq Spain betoken the pres* 
ence of a restless, undisciplined public opinion, beating blindly 
against the prison bars which it is not yet strong enough to force 
asunder. In the terrible French Revolution of 1789, when the 
words of Robespierre, ' There are periods in a revolution when to 
live is a crime,^ were applauded by the populace, and in tho«c scenes 
of anarchy and ruin of recent date, we see public opinion run mad. 
But as formerly, despotism sncceeded red-republicanism, so at the 
present time, the French, exhibiting their national characteribtic, ca- 
price, would receive an emperor in place of president with acclama- 
tions. 

Again, the movements of public opinion are as slow and imper- 
ceptible as the wasting away of some huge cliif by the action of 
wind and tide. In the best regulated monarchy of modern times, 
Prussia, whose subjects are trained from infancy to consider their 
government the most excellent in the world, beneath the very steps 
of the throne, public opinion is speaking in no uncertain tones the 
word, ' Republic' 

Public opinion is no respecter of rank. Unawed by the glittering 
pageantry of royal courts, he stands behind potentates, and asks not 
leave to be. Ay, even in the Yatican, he makes his abode ; and St 
Peter's nominal successor, he who claims not only supremacy over 
the provinces of Rome, but the sovereignty of Christendom, sits 
trembling in his chair of state. The relentless phantom, public 
opinion, is ever present, whispering in his ear, with mocking laugh- 
ter, ' Art thou in/allible ? ' 

Striking contrasts at*e shown in the movements of public opinion. 
The same power founded Bible societies and established the inqaisi« 
tion ; proclaimed the writ of ^ habeas corpus ' and enforced the de- 
crees of the star chaniber ; sustained, even to death, liberty in Massa- 
chusetts, slavery in Virginia; spoke loudly for freedom in the halls 
of congress and sanctioned tho selling of human beings upon the 
capitol steps. Only by war and much bloodshed has the nobler will 
of the people triumphed. All honor to those who obeyed its true 
behests, even at the price of life I 

In nothing is the fickleness of public opinion more plainly exhibit- 
ed than in its treatment of individuals. ' Victory crowns with laurel 
the commander whom defeat would have disgraced.' Louis Napo- 
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leon, ODce considered deficient in understanding, was wise and po- 
tent as an emperor, being considered the most politic ruler of the 
age; but when defeated, a storm of contempt fell upon him. Many 
generals of our late war entered the field, cheered by the applause of 
public opinion ; but, by a single error of judgment, or an unfortunate 
reverse, became as dust in the scales of the balance. Oflen in times 
of political contests, public opinion is heard in unjust denunciations 
and unmerited praise of partisan strife, or hurling its bolts of justice 
against a living foe, or weeping over the grave of the enemy van- 
quished and dead. 

Public opinion frequently assumes the robes of judicial authority, 
utters scathing rebukes, and pronounces irrevocable sentences. 
Those holding high official stations in our land, who became en- 
gaged in schemes of doubtful propriety, but who lacked the moral 
conrage to confess their fault, have suffered condemnation at the bar 
of public opinion. The future will reveal the justness or the unjust-, 
ness of this decision. Many of high rank are doubtless unworthy of 
the trust reposed in them, and much true worth is neglected or un- 
discovered. Truly some that are first shall be last, and the stone, 
which the builders reject may become the head of the corner. 

The highest standard of public opinion is found in those coun- 
tries where the privilege of education is open to the people. Free 
schools and a free press are the most efficient agents in informing the 
masses. To be convinced of this truth, we have only to compare 
the active intelligence of our farfuei*s and mechanics with the stolidi- 
ty and ignorance of the working men of nations deprived of free 
educational means. By the recent provision for these advantages in 
some monarchical governments, a marked enlightenment of public 
opinion is indicated. Even phlegmatic England is roused from her 
complacent indifference, perceiving that she is fast losing her place 
in the van of civilization. Japan, with closed ports, was the scene 
of ludicrous extremes of ignorance and skill ; but her almost incredi- 
ble progress since the adoption of a more liberal policy presages a 
wiser and more successful future. The power of Russia has mani- 
festly increased since the liberation of her serfs, and in granting 
them the benefits of common culture she secures most valuable aux- 
iliaries to national greatness. That educatiou and freedom are close- 
ly allied is a principle which has been well understood hitherto, by 
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those in power, and carefully kept secret. The indolent Italian^' 
content to bask in the sunshine, the passionate Spaniards, reckless of 
life, and the people of Ireland, oppressed by debt and famished, — ^all 
now helplessly ignorant and priest-ridden, — need the power of en- 
lightened public opinion to raise them to higher levels. 

Although we know the power of public opinion, and have mndi 
faith in its average intelligence and justice, we have reason to fear 
its tendencies and results. Our land is not yet free. We lean upoa 
former customs, and hesitate to mark out new paths of progress. 
An atmo8phei*e of prejudice and caste is gradually enclosing us, 
deadly to high resolves and noble achievements. Nor is this alL 
Seeds of corruption, sown broadcast in the land, are taking deep 
root. The recent disclosures in legislative and judicial departments 
are strong evidences of the fact ; the growing tendencies to shirk 
necessary labor, to demand high wages for little service, and to gain 
riches at the pnce of honesty and virtue, are also indications of the 
deterioration of public opinion. Low, unprincipled men, by reason 
of unblushing assurance or heavy purses, are elected to fill places of 
dignity and honor. Injustice and fraud stalk about boldly by day, 
with the tacit consent or even openly avowed admiration of the pub- 
lic. Crimes are rapidly increasing in number, being encouraged by 
that false spirit of the times, which, with its attenuated sympathies, 
would shield the criminal rather than protect the innocent and unof- 
fending. The ii'equency of murder shows that public opinion has 
been at low tide in regard to justice, while cases of Ivnch law teach 
us to what a terrible flood public opinion may rise if our judicial and 
executive authorities do not hold the scales of justice evenly. In 
view of all these signs of degeneracy from the strict integrity and 
stern but equable codes of our Puritan forefathers, we shudder for 
the future of our country, and ask, with foreboding fear, ^ Where is 
security?' Is there any safety in law or government, when these 
are but the regulated will of citizens? 

Public opinion has its origin in private opinion. It does not de- 
velop in an hour, but rises to its strongest and truest power by the 
slow moral and intellectual growth of the individual. A thoaghl 
first dawns upon the mind of one only, and, be it good or evil, malQ* 
plies it!<elf ; * the echoes roll from soul to soul, and grow forever and 
forever.' Then the basis of our security depends upon the training 
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of individaak ; to mold the pablio, the individaal must be affected. 
£very pei-son enlightened gives a purer tone to public opinion ; 
every superior intelleet is its gnide. Therefore a great work lies be- 
fore us. All brave and honest men and women must be active in 
the cause of improving their race. It is neither right nor possible 
for one to live to himself alone ; there is no middle ground ; every 
pei-son, whether be wills it or not, exeits an' influence whose effects 
are of limitless duration. How great the importance, then, of form- 
iog character aright. A keener sense of right and wrong must be 
awakened^ strength to resist temptation developed, and higher aims 
in life inculcated. Upon us, as teachers, will devolve the greater 
pai't of this work. The children under our care will fill future places 
of trust and responsibility. The prosperity of our State, nay, of the 
whole country, depends upon the principles which they form. Let 
each give his best energies to the task, set his face unflinchingly 
toward the right, and trust in God for the result. Surely, through 
united and faithful efforts, there will dawn upon our land a nobler 
and purer public opinion. 

E. S. BiJTLEB, Eastern Normal Scfiool. 




OTTB LANGUAaS IB ITS ELE1IEBT8.-I. 

HILOLOGY, as a branch of learning and of study, is no 
modern science. It was a favorite pursuit with the schol- 
ars of the ancient world. Plato, in his Cratylus, discusses 
the origin and nature of language with the utmost freedom. 
He theorizes with a boldness that few modern students would ven- 
ture to assume. He pushes his investigntions to the very confines of 
human knowledge, and then exercises his imagination with regard to 
what lies beyond. To illustrate the character of. his work, I need 
refer to but one singular theory suggested by him. He had noticed 
that, in all the languages with which he was acquainted, the name of 
Deity consisted of four letters. From this circumstance, he suggests 
that there may be some relation between these four letters in the 
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name of the Creator and the foar elementfl or principles whidi the 
ancienU thought were the basis of creation ; viz^ earth, air, fire, and 
water. To such a degree of refinement were these studies carried 
by the Greeks. 

The Romans were not less curious with regard to their own lan- 
guage, which seems to have appeared as old to them, two thousand 
years ago, as it does to us to-day. One advantage which we possess 
over the scholars of those lands and of those times is our freedom 
from that narrow prejudice which blinded them to the beauty and 
the value of everything in the language and the literature of the 
outside barbarian world. We should not forget, however, that, in 
the times of the Greeks and Romans, those languages of northwn 
Europe, which seemed so rude and harsh to them, did not, as now, 
embody a rich and elegant literature which wins &vor for them in 
the commonwealth of scholarship. 

Believing that it is no idle object to attempt to illustrate the benn- 
ties and the mysteries of our mother tongue, I cheerfully lend roy 
humble efforts to that work. It would be presumption, indeed, for 
me to enter the field in which the first scholars of England and of 
America have labored with such splendid results; nor do I propose 
to do so. Rather would I seek out some part of that public domain, 
still unappropriated, where I may be permitted to work as suits my 
fancy. 

I may be permitted, in these free sketches, to group the words of 
our language into classes according to their relations, even if I do 
not adopt, in all cases, the same classification as that with which we 
are familiar. And, first, as common and by no means unimportant 
words, let us, in this first paper, consider those which I will, for con- 
venience, call demanstraHve words. They are few in number, but of 
frequent use. They are employed in locating persons and objects in 
space, and actions and events in time. As these words are closely 
related, and are all employed for the same purpose, we should expect 
to find some common principle underlying their structure, and deter- 
mining their form. We must not forget that words were spoken be- 
fore they were written, and that this principle must be detected by 
the ear rather than by the eye. The demonstratives are frequently 
accompanied by gesticulation. Oflen, when we employ them, is the 
hand called upon to aid, by a gesture, the lips in directing the atten- 
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tion of the hearer to the point of interest. There mast be some- 
thing in common between these words and the index we meet with 
upon the printed page, or the painted hand upon the wayside finger- 
post. Now, when we refect that the consonantal elements of words 
are the more expressive, we cannot fail to perceive that the strongest 
demonstrative element in our language is represented by th or t. 
Other consonants, as 8 and A, are demonstrative, but of less force. 
If we attend to the sound of ^, for instance, as heard in the word 
ihat^ we shall see how admirably it is adapted to serve the purpose 
for which it is employed. Remembering that the beginning and the 
end of a word are tlie two emphatic positions, and that in our word 
thctt the initial element is thy and the final element ^, we cannot con- 
ceive of a stronger demonstrative in our language. Accordingly, we 
use it to point out what is distant. The next demonstrative word, in 
force, is thia^ in which we find the initial element of that^ while the 
final element is replaced by «, a letter of weaker demonstrative force 
than t. Consequently, this is employed to direct attention to some- 
thing less remote than is indicated by t?iat. Another word of this 
class is our definite article the^ retaining only the initial element. It 
ends with a vowel sound, which can have nothing of point or direct- 
nesa. Accordingly, we find it of less demonstrative force than 
either of the others. 

These are, by no means, the only words formed upon the same 
plan, and having the same demonstrative force. No one can fail to 
see the close resemblance between these woi-ds and the pronoun 
thou. It is applied to the person addressed, but is rarely used. 
Shall we not find, in its demonstrative form and character, the true 
reason why it is so little employed ? In all languages of Latin de- 
scent, this pronoun of the second person is tu, in German dii^ in 
which the demonstrative element is as prominent as in our word 
thou; and, in all these languages, is the use of the pronoun as care- 
fully avoided, in conversation between equals, as it is iu English. 
Now, is not this peculiarity in language explained upon the ground 
that the pronoun contains a demonstrative element, and its use 
would indicate distance between the person using it and the one ad- 
dressed ? And, as the distance in space is rarely matter of account., 
could it be construed otherwise than as indicating a difference in so- 
cial rank, and implying an invidious comparison ? On the same the- 
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ory would we explain its use in addressing Deity, by which we ac- 
knowledge the distance between ns and the Infinite. 

Precisely the same principle holds in the formation of our pro- 
nouns of the third person, A«, she^ and tY, where it will be seen that 
the form of the neuter it is more strongly demonstrative than either 
of the others, inasmuch as it contains the element t^ and that, too, la 
the most emphatic position, the end of the word. To show how 
general is this distinction between the neuter and the other genders, 
I need only refer to the three forms of the Greek article, Ao,A«,^o, and 
the Latin pronouns, t«, ea^ id^ ille^ illa^ iUud^ and iste^ iata^ istud-^ in 
which the final d of the neutere is the element which indicates clear- 
ly, as is shown by our English it^ that we are in closer sympathy 
with men and women than we are with inanimate objects about us. 
In a similar manner is the distinction between peraons and things 
shown in the use of the relative and interrogative words, who and 
what. 

Upon a nowise different plan are formed those adverbs of direc- 
tion and place, by means of which we distinguish the near from the 
remote. Thither^ there^ and then point to what is distant in time or 
in space, while hither and here^ ot* weaker demonstrative form, point 
to the place occupied by the one who is speaking. It may be object- 
ed here that these latter adverbs cannot be called demonstrative 
words, because they apply to the position of the speaker. Let us not 
forget that it is the soul that employs speech, and that to her the 
heart that wildly beats, and the lip that quivers under the weight of 
her emotions are as really foreign and remote as the most distant 
object revealed through the sense of sight. 

Only one other demonstrative word will we consider in the pres- 
ent paper, and that is the word to. We now most frequently meet 
with it as a preposition, but it was originally an adverb indicating di- 
rection. Its demonstrative form and force will be evident to all ; 
but it may not be equally apparent to some that this word is a pro- 
noun of kindred strength with the aiticle, in connection with certain 
nouns as to-day, to-night, to-morrow — this day, this night, the mor- 
row. In Tennyson's ' Northern Farmer, New Style,' written in the 
dialect of the northern countries, we meet with this line, 

* Time to think on It then, for thou'll be twenty to weeiik,' 

and in the margin a note to the effect that ^to wee&k' means this 
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week. I will leave the word to^ employed as a demonstratwe befora 
the infinitive mood, for further consideration in some futare paper. 

Before dossing this article, I will simply add that the same method 
which I have applied to the demonstratives can be employed in study- 
ing the nature and uses of those signs used in mathematics, and 
which constitute a part of language. When printing came into use, 
it became convenient to indicate operations to be performed upon 
oambers without breaking the line. Signs had been employed in 
MSS. Let us see why they were chosen or invented. The sign plus 
4- shows addition. Now when numbers are to be added they are 
an-anged in columns, and the work proceeds from column to column. 
The movement required in adding single columns cannot better be 
indicated than by a pei*pendicular line ; the movement from column 
to column will as well be I'epresented by a horizontal line. The two 
eannot be joined in a more conspicuous manner than in the sign plus. 
Take again the sign of multiplication, the oblique cross X* Consid* 
er the process of multiplying two numbers consisting, for 
instance, of two places, units and tens, 2 8 ■ ^ j 

and, indicating the movements by Hues, how 2 3^ l_ 

prominent a feature of the diagram the oblique cross becomes. It 
directs the course to be pursued, and is a demonstrative. 

ISAAC C. CHOATE. 



HOW TO ATTAIir EXOELLEITCIIL 




E not satisfied with present attainments, or past successes. 
Regard them as but so many steps taken, and «o much 
vantage ground gained, in the joumey and on the battle- 
field of life. Rest not by the wayside or in the bowers of 
case, for the way is rough and rugged yet, and many a weary day's 
march has yet to be performed. If your privileges have been greater 
or your education and preparation better than others about you, h 
has only increaised your sphei-e for usefulness, and your responsibility 
above theirs. * Having ability you are under obligation to use it for 
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noble objects. We may not shrink the dnties we owe the worW un- 
less with injury to ourselves. Usefulness is withiu oar power, and we 
are either useful or useless ; there is no neutral ground, and the most 
detestable object in this life, and also one that should excite oar pity, 
is an inefficient, useless character ; a parasite upon the world of map- 
kind. 

In order to attain excellence, it is requisite that we develop oar- 
selves fully, not neglecting the one pait for sake of giving preemi- 
nence to the other. Our education should be symmetrical, even if 
scanty. And when we add to one branch add also to the others that 
the equilibrium may be obtained as before. Religious, moral, phya- 
cal, and intellectual, — head, heart, or hand, — keep up due bal- 
ance between the whole, not extending the power and capacity of 
the one to the detriment of the others. We believe in physical ex- 
cellence as well as spiritual excellence. We believe in muscle as well 
as brain. We believe in that harmonious whole, justly and truly 
proportioned, for what is the brain without the body, or the body 
without the brain ? Health demands physical education, as well as 
intellectual, moral, and religious. Health is necessary to extended 
usefulness or happiness, and it is our duty to maintain it by all the 
means in our power. Discipline, thorough, careful, systematic, and 
deep, is necessary to the attainment of our subject. Without disd- 
pliue, a mind cannot be said to be educated; in fact, habits of mental 
and moral discipline are the first great objects in any system of in- 
struction, public or private. * The value of education depends fir 
less upon varied and extensive acquirements, than upon the cultiva- 
tion of jtist powere of thought, and the general regulation of the 
faculties of the understanding. If youth are taught how to think, 
they will soon learn what to think. Exercise is not more necessary 
to a healthful state of the body, than is the employment of the vari- 
ous faculties of the mind to mental efficiency. The understanding, 
therefore, should be habituated to a continued process of examination 
and reflection. 

*No precosity of intellect, no promise of gcniqs, no extent of knowl- 
edge, can be weighed in the scale against these acquirements. But 
he who has been the object of such sedulous attention, and the sub- 
ject of such a coarse of instruction, may enter upon the great dnties 
of life, with every prospect of an honorable and useful cai'eer. His 
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aimor is girded on for battle. However difficult the circtimstaDces 
in which he may be called to act, he is prepared for whatever may 
betide him.' — Lewis Cass, 

* Every faonlty of the mind, like every organ of the body, must 
have its appropriate culture. The culture of the memory and of 
the reasoning powers cannot take the place, or supersede the neces- 
sity of cultivating the taste, and the imagination. The exercise of 
the hands and feet is no subistitute for the training of the voice. 
Still less can the discipline of the mind supersede the training of the 
body, and of itself secure bodily health, beauty of person, or grace 
of action.'— Wm. 8. Tyler^ D. 2>. 

Discipline will enable us to work without loss, and in the most di- 
rect channels toward accomplishment. It is also a great aid to mem- 
ory and the servant of dispatch. Thoroughness is a quality of ex- 
cellence. By it the whole structure becomes strong and enduring. 
■No defects are in its material or workmanship, no weak spot in 
construction and appointments. Thoroughness can only be at- 
tained by peraeverance, watchfulness, and fixed principle. We shall 
have to work hard, delve deep, and endure hardships like a good 
soldier in the attainment of our object, but the worth is wofth the 
cost. With Napoleon we should say, ^ Impossible is the adjective of 
fools.' With Webster we should believe 'my industry may make 
me a great man, but my diploma cannot;' with Grant, we should 
hold to no other terms from our enemy but ' unconditional surrender ; ' 
we should know no such word as fail. 

The appreciation of natural beauty is one of the attributes of real 
excellence. All about us are the varied forms of nature lavishly be- 
stowed. The ocean, the land, the sea, the sky, the forest, and field, 
are strown wjth objects of beauty and instruction. The hill and the 
valley, ai*e clothed with grass and flower, tree and shrub, and even 
the barren rocks have attractions to the appreciative mind, and all 
the varied fonns of nature speak to the heart in a language beautiful 
and sublime. 

' Walk with the beaUtiAil and with the fi^rand, 
Ijet nothing on the earth thy feet deter; 
« Sorrow may lead thee weeping by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom thoughts to Iier, 

Walk with the beautiful 
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'IhearOieeflay 'Tfa« beautiful I 'wbat is it? 

Oh, thoa art doublj ignorant! Be sure 
Tis no long, weary road its form to visit; 

For thoa can make it smile beside thy door: 

Then love the beaatifuL 

' Thy bosom is its mint; the workmen are 

Thy thoughts, and they will coin for thee, believing 
The beaatifol exists in every star; 
Thoa mak'st it so and art thysdf deceiving 

If otherwise thy faith.' 

Be not deceived by false standards of excellence. Often we are 
lured away by the * ignis fatuis^ instead of following the gaiding 
star. Often we shall be called upon to take decided stands for right, 
for justice, and for truth, when a little deviation would almost seem 
the better way and far more easier. But in doing this, we shall com- 
promise onr character, swerre from the true path, and instead of at- 
taining toward excellence, retrograde, and, perhaps, fsill to lower 
levels than from which we started. Beware of dereliction of daty, 
of yielding to even the appearance of wrong, and of the false stand- 
ards, set up as decoys by the enemy. 

It IS oar duty to attain the highest degree of excellence we pos- 
sibly can, and not only in our character but in onr vocations. It is 
ever commendable to seek higher standpoints, and grow in growth 
and strengthen in strength in higher attainments. In youth, man- 
hood, and age, Excelsior should be the motto, whether in the field, 
forest, church, school-room, or workshop, excellence commands its 
price anywhere, and everywhere, skilled operatives command ready 
work and high pay. In every trade and calling, the best workmen 
are in influential positions. Pecuniai-ily, then, excellence pays; so- 
cially it is an immense power for good. Inte]lectua]ly,.it sways the 
world and elevates mankind. Physically, it insures health, lifers 
greatest blessing, and transmits to posterity the rich legacy of sound 
constitutions and bodily vigor. 

Strive then for excellence; not in this or that particular direction, 
but in all build upon the firm basis of faith in God, the broad, stately, 
symmetrical structure of life ; finish and furnish all its apartments and 
keep it swept and garnished against the Master's return. Excellence 
alone will insure true and satisfactory results, will furnish happiness 
here, and recommend you at the court of Heaven. What is life bereft 
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of its higher qualities, and what is man devoid of excellence ? In 
Africans wilds, in cannibal South Sea islands, you may find the answer 
plainly and anmistakably stamped. 

We have briefly and unconnectedly given a few ideas upon this 
great subject of attainment of excellence. In conclusion we will say, 
live not for gold alone, nor for sordid wealth or empty fame, but for 
the good you can do. So much of life is lost as is devoted to self 
aloDe. So much of happiness, true and unalloyed happiness is fore- 
gone as is not shared by others and those whom Providence has 
made us guardians over. Live not for gold alone, but live for those 
you love and that love you. 

' Press on ! Surmount the rocky steeps ; 

Climb boldly o'er the torrent's 'arch ; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps; 

He wine who dares the hero's march. 
Be thou a hero ! let thy mi^ht 

Tramp on eternal snows its way, 
And through the ebon vaults of night, 

Hew down a passage unto day. 

' Press on I if once or twice thy feet 

Slip back and stumble, harder try; 
From him who never dreads to meet 

Danger and death, they're sure to fly. 
To coward ranks the buUet speeds, 

While on their breasts who never quail, 
Gleams, guardian of chivalric deeds, 

Bright courage, like a coat of malL 

* Therefore press on I and reach the goal. 

And gain the prize, and wear the crown : 
Faint not! for to the steadfast soul 

Come wealth, and honor, and renown. 
To thine own self be true, and keep 

Thj mind from sloth, thy heart from soil ; 
Press on ! and thou shalt surely reap * 

A heavenly harvest for thy toil ! ' 

J, W. liAHO. 



Since 1870, Colorado has built 148 school-houses, including one re- 
cently dedicated at Denver, costing 175,000. Well done for our 
Western sister! 
20 
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ABE WE FsooBEsanra? 



T may be well, 4)erhap9, to take an outlook over the educa- 
tional field, leaving out the thickly settled portions of our 
State, such as cities and villages, and thoroughly canvass 
the qfiestion, * Are we progressing?* 

In the ruraf districts what do we see? Firat, that the number of 
pupils returned annually is decreasing. Second, that veiy many 
schools are so small that the expense per scholar is large compara- 
tively. Third, that there is not so large and old a class of scholars 
in our winter schools as formerly; and fourth, that, as a whole, the 
schools are not so forward as twenty years ago. Granting that these 
things are so, albeit ' they excite our special wonder,' let us look 
somewhat into the causes of thia state of things, and he who doubts 
the four points stated above has only to investigate and be con- 
vinced^ 

To dame fashion we may attribute most of the cause of smallness 
of families ; also somewhat to the fatal spread of that knowledge 
which is poison to the interests of society ; to a desire inbi^ed by 
the above to shirk the duties and burdens of life and responsibilities. 
Deplorable as this is, it is none the less true, and calls loudly for re- 
form and well-directed efforts for its abolishing. We hear it often 
remarked, * The day of large families is past.' Heaven help this 
State, and this nation, if this is true. It is but the prelude to de- 
generation and decay. Jt is the old, old story of decline which pre- 
cedes the fall. But let ua hope that we are passing through only a 
temporary, not a permanent, state of affairs as regards this. Let as 
Jiope that our country school-rooms, the very nurseries of our na- 
tional strength, will again be crowded with bright, happy faces, and 
blooming youth, * native to the manor bom' of that best of all, the 
old puritan stock. 

Secondly, then, we may hope that the expense per scholar may be 
reduced, for it costs no more to educate three scholars in the same 
public school than one, board and clothing excepted, and a sufficient 
number creates an atmosphere of mental 'vim' unknown to the 
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presence of the few, and born of emulation and competition, that 
progress which is stranger in the midst of lesser. We must allow 
something to emigration, which carries out some of our pupils with 
their parents, but this is trifling to the great firat cause, non-produc- 
tion. If, then, by our smaller number we are paying more per capi- 
to, it is an argument for the increase of pupils. Tliis bnngs us to 
oar third point, which we will briefly touch upon, and that is the 
leaving of pupils in our schools at an age that was unthought of 
twenty yeara ago. It is rare, indeed, to see a pupil (if there is any- 
thing smart about him) in our country schools over eighteen years of 
age. It is almost like ' angels' visits.' Many of us can remember 
those long lines of young men and women, whose stature was fully 
attained, that formed the 'first class' in most all studies, more espec- 
ially in spelling. But those are among the ' times that were,' and 
not avong those that now are. 

It is said that the many avenues now open for employment and 
earning money lure from the school-rooms the pupils that otherwise 
woald longer remain ; if so it is but an attendant evil consequent 
upon the non-production — scarcity of help, consequently high prices 
of labor. Far better have an overplus that will enable our pupils to 
remain in schools till a fair education may be obtained. 

Fourth, it is claimed that our schools are not as forward as twenty 
years ago, notwithstanding new branches of study have been intro- 
duced, and new methods of instructing spread abroad; in spite of 
multiplicity of books, papers, and periodicals, and all the modern im- 
provements. If this claim is true, and we fear it is too true in many 
instances, we must refer it to the first cause and the great hydra of 
American society, the small families, small schools, and small care in 
this direction. Then, on the whole, everything turns on this one 
vital point, the unnatural state of things consequent upon small fam- 
ilies, or worae still, none at all. 

Is there a remedy? Here I must confess my inability to point out 
the specific for the case that shall be universal. I leave it for older 
pens to point out. I simply seek to point attention of educators to 
this vast evil, which is eating, canker like, their best-directed efforts, 
and palsying their best efforts to fullest success. And not only this, 
it is sapping and perverting the nation's vitality and strength. It is 
allowing the foreign element to rapidly assume control of affairs, and 
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push aside mndi of which is of vital benefit aod moment to fiiflcflt 
prosperity. ' 

We hope oar educators will not longer ignore this subject, and 
that their toogaes and pens may be wielded for its reform. The pul- 
pit and the press from time to time mildly arraigns the giant evil, 
but are their garments clear for the work ? If so they shan great 
responsibilities in their silence. We beHeye edacators are not aware 
of the powerfal counteracting influence this exerts against their la- 
bors. Soon we cannot harp on the old string of parental disinterest- 
edness, for there will be, should the decrease prevail in |.he same ratio 
as heretofore, no parents to reprimand. l. 



EiTBOPEAN Schools. — Secretary Northrop, at the Connectient 
State Teachers' Institute recently, said that we surpassed Edlopeaos 
in school architecture and in arithmetic, in which oar methods of 
computation are more quick and accurate. But here our superiority 
ends, inasmuch as they are ahead of us in the following particalan: 
^More thorough supervision of schools; plan of gradation; cnltare 
of the expressive faculties, — ^Americans have a few set words and 
phrases which are made to do duty on all occasions, without refer- 
ence to propriety or congruity ; independence of text-books, — they 
teach the subject rather than the book, the matter rather than a let- 
ter, and their teaching is more conversational ; more thorough teach- 
ing of history; mode of teaching modem languages; drawing. Na- 
poleon had said, " Let it be taught in all the schools." The Swiss 
are in advance of all other countries in this art. To this their gen- 
eral prosperity was owing. Hemmed in among the mountsuas, they 
own their own houses and are more prosperous than many other 
countries with better advantages. England pays five times as miuA 
for pauperism as for education, while Switzerland pa3rs seven times 
as much for education as for crime.' 



For the last twenty years, Oberlin College has had an average 
aggregate yearly attendance of 1,133 students, and in all has re> 
ceived, for a longer or shorter period, 17,000, of whom 1,462 have 
Ipudaated. 
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FBEE HiaH SOEOOLS. 




LARGE number of towns and districts have taken ad- 
vantage of the act of the last legislature, the spirit of 
which was to give from the State treasury $500 or less 
to towns raising a like sum for the support of a free high 
school. "^ 

The act was too good not to have * some one blunder ' in the 
wording thereof. The towns supposed that if they decided to have 
a school at a cost of $1,000, and raised for that purpose $500, the 
State would contribute $500 additional. But it seems that the peo- 
ple are to raise twice as much money as they need, and then receive 
half as much back from the State. This obscurely expressed legis- 
lation has caused much controversy, and in some instances has been 
the means of defeating the friends of the high school. 

The design of these schools is to supplement the district school, to 
bring to the homes of the people the advantages of good practical 
edaeation for their children, not to prepare a few boys for college 
while offering few inducements to the layge class of young men and 
women who do not expect to lead a professional life. These schools 
are to admit the best scholars of the district schools to their advan- 
tages, to continue the common English branches, adding, as progress 
is made, higher English and Natural Science, and in some instances 
A«Dch and Latin. But these schools must not beffin at the highest 
nxind of the ladder unless they intend to defeat their object. They 
will either become unpopular or useless in affording ' the greatest 
good to the greatest nnmber,\ which is the end to be reached. 

Read ^ Caution ' in the June Joubnal. All true progress begins 
at the foundation and goes up slowly and surely. An applicant for 
a teacher /or a new free high school is 'not able to employ 2l JirsU 
doss teacher, but wants one who can teach Latin and French.' 
8ome teacher who began with French and Latin and has not had 
time to take the common branches might answer such an application 
m 2L second-^kufs teacher. With such uncertain tenor do we hold 
any advanced educational ground gained in our State, we mast so 
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use our advantngea as to make them most valnnble. Many of our 
towna are ao using the State's bounty that incalculable good is b«ng 
accomplUhed. • 

While Harvard and Bowdoin are looking to more practical reeulu 
in their coui-ges of study, let the people advance in the riffhl diree- 
tion towards a higher education. We want to sec many more dis- 
tricts as well as towna avaiUng themselves of the State's offer. 



"ouNG Friknd; — You have expressed a desire ta 
ome a teacher. Allow me to ask a few qnestioDB 
. to give a little advice. Yoa have a desire to Enp- 
,,^.t yourself by means of an honorable occupation. 
This is a general purpose which should actuate every young man 
and woman, and I am pleased to know that you intend to be one of 
the world's workers instead of drones. You feel an inclination and 
think you possess ability to become a teacher. You have conddered, 
to some extent, the nature of the teacher's work, its difficulties and 
responsibilities. A few questions as to your qualiGoatJoDS. Have 
you the requisite age? Years arc not always signs of age. Some 
are as mature at sixteen as others at eighteen. < When I became ■ j 
man I put away childish things ;' this may be earlier or later. Our ; 
schools want young men and women, not boys and girls, for teacheis. 
Have you taken time for study and observation as means of prep- 
aration for the work ? The State regards the work of the commoif i 
school teacher as of so much consequence that normal schools have | 
been organized for the free training of teachers. Have you taken S ! 
course in one of thera ? If not, I advise you to examine th.e theory ! 
and practice of these schools before you decide to commence teach- 
ing without any special preparation. 

Yon are aware that the time of employment and wages paid to 
our commoD>Bchool teachers do not furnish sufficient support. Is it 
reasonable to expect an improvement in Ibis dii'ecUoD? You ne«d 
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to consider these questions. Is education one of the necessities of 
life to the State? Is it of sufficient value, if of good quality, to 
command a suitable remuneration ? These questions have a direct 
bearing upon your future prospects ; you must believe in the neces- 
sity and value of your work. 

From history, observation, and reason you may become thoroughly 
convinced that education is of vital importance to the individual and 
community, and that, CDnsoqiiently, your work is worthy of honor 
and reward. Be thoroughly convinced of this yourself, and let the 
excellence of your work convince others. Having acquired the 
requisite literary qualifications, including a general knowledge of the 
condition of our schools and the best methods of instruction, you 
now need to know the character of your school. 

Tou will make the acquaintance of the agent when you engage 
his school. With him visit the school-house, and if the same is not 
in repair, clean, provided with blackboards, chalk, and broom, call at- 
tention to these deficiencies, and kindly but firmly insist upon an im- 
mediate supply. From the agent obtain what information you can 
in regard to the size of the school, branches pursued, and text-books 
used. Visit the people to become acquainted with them and their 
children, and to gain information in regard to the educational feeling 
of the district and the condition of the school. A friendly ac- 
quaintance with the people with whom you are to labor will be of 
great advantage to you in your school ; this acquaintance should be 
cootinued by frequent calls. Make no discrimination in your visits, 
but be careful to treat all alike. 

From the committee you should learn what has been the progress 
of the school and ask for advice in reference to your work, stating 
your plans. Request the committee to visit your school the first 
week and to come oflen during the term. 

. With the information obtained through the agent, people, and 
committee, you are able to make a programme for the first day's 
work. You will embrace in this plan the order of classes, time of 
each recitation, and assignment of lessons. The work required will 
be a review of lessons taken the previous term« Announce that the 
character of the recitation will determine, to an extent, the classifi- 
cation of the pupils ; the lessons are to be short and definite, and the 
parpose which you have stated will insure study and order, which 
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being secared the first day, the battle of the term is half fought ; the 
pupils feel that the teacher is no novice, but is ^ roaster of the situa- 
tion.' You will call the classes of younger pupils first. Take nameB 
and ages, ascertain what the little ones have done, and what they 
know, and plan to make the school pleasant and profitable to them. 
You will have them read from charts, will teach them things as well 
as wordsy to pnnt and to draw. 

You will take names, ages, and rank of all scholars in the classes 
as they recite, and during the first evening you will be able to classi- 
fy your pupils for the term. Make changes gradually as you see 
they are needed, be systematic, particular about little things, firm 
and pleasant. Show the deepest interest in your work and your pu- 
pils in and out of school, prepare your lessons thoroughly, and teach 
enthusiastically. 



PEEPS THEOUQH THE DOOR OP A ZITOEROABTEIT. 10. IV. 




£EMS to me that mothers ought to know just how their lit- 
tle ones are taught, — that the first years of a child's life are 
too precious to be wrought upon by unskilled hands. Alas! 
too many of the children are left to the care, or neglect, of 
servants. Only the other day a lady, in answer to some inquirj 
about her children, said : 

* I can't attend to my children much ; I really can't. I travel with 
my husband, and then my circle of friends is so large that my calls 
take a great deal of time, and there's shopping and dress-making to 
be attended to. No, I don't really see that I can get time for the 
children; but I' have very good servants, really, very good servants.' 

And this mother is a Chiistian woman ! Her time goes to affairs 
comparatively trivial. Her little girls are growing up with little or 
none of the fine home training that thcv should receive. This is but 
one instance of the many I might cite to point my moral. 

Upon another morning when I went to the Kindergarten, the par- 
able of the wise and the foolish builder was read in the opening ex- 
ercises, and Miss H. made it the basis of quite a serious little talk. 
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keeping the children interested by anecdote and question. They 
were asked what made the best foandation for a good child, and 
were drawn into the suggesting of the good points. They described 
a bad child, and a disagreeable child, very effectively. They were 
shown the importance of laying good habits in youth, and then they 
sang something about building well ; and all marched away to their 
morning's work. 

Cabes again, and again they came out as orderly as possible. No- 
body touched them till the teacher gave the signal, then each pair of 
hands divided its htrge cube by drawing the sides two squares apart, 
an saying, ' one whole makes two halves.' One-half was then sepa- 
rated in like manner as they said, ^ one-half makes two quarters.' 
They divided again saying, 'one quarter makes two-eighths,' — then 
they took up the reverse process, — ' two-eighths make one quarter, 
two quarters make one-half^ two halves make one whole.' 
They were then directed to divide the height of their cube ; next its 
width was divided. Various simple questions were asked, involving 
the principles* of the fundamental rules in arithmetic. The little 
cubes almost moved themselves, and little hands came up in a trice 
to show that their owners had found answers. 

Then began the building. Firat, at the request of the teacher, 
they made successively a settee, two high-backed chairs, chairs with 
foot-stools, a table, a desk, a well, etc. The teacher said she wanted 
to make something, but she hadn't cubes enough. She was instantly 
overwhelmed with generous offers ; then as she availed herself of 
them it was pretty to see how the children watched every move- 
ment, and speculated upon the result. She had made a tall light- 
hoaae, a harbor, a ledge of dangerous rocks, and two or three ships 
beyond the l^dge. She spoke of the light-house keeper's little boy, 
— a spare cube, — as playing in the sand. 

* O,' cried Alice, ' then if it ever rains there those ships'll be killed.' 

*No,' said the teacher, 'the light will shine through the rain, 
Alice.' 

' But the light^house will fall down when the foundation is aand^ 
won't it?' 

Miss F. replied that the sand wasn't deep, and the light-house 
foandation reached down to the solid rock. 

^ I didn't s'pose tha^^ you know,' said Alice gravely, and when Miss 
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F. had explained the use of light-hoiuea, told a pretty stoiy or two 
about them, and answered all their qoeslions in respect to the height 
of her light-house, the size of the lamp, the color of the rocks, the 
age of the little boy, etc^ they began to build for themselves. Some 
repeated the light-house as nearly as possible. One little fellow said 
to another who was making a house, — 

^ Frank, your foundation isn't straight; how do you think your 
house will look?' 

I don't know how many times I heard the new word used, and al- 
ways correctly used. 

Presently Miss F. beckoned to a little girl, who, as I noticed, had 
suddenly risen from her seat and stood behind it. As she came to 
her teacher's side I saw what sparkling black eyes she had, and what 
a firm mouth. 

Miss F. said in a low tone, 'What is my Susie out of place for?' 

'Why Miss F.,' said the child, 'I forgot, and the first I knew I was 
chewing my apron, and I'm bound V\\ break off that habit. Suppose 
I should forget when I'm a grown lady and chew my oyerskirt! No, 
I'm going to stop playing every time I do it, till I learn better.' 

' I think you'll break up the habit very soon then, dear,' said Miss 
F., and with a little hug of her teacher's arm Susie went back to her 
place. ^ 

I came away just as the children began their paper- weaving, and I 
thought, as I passed into the chilliness of the outer world, that one 
could not wish for too many of these bright little child-gardens.— 
Rural Home, 



EASTEBN STATE HOBMAL SOEOOL. 




HIS school having just reached an important period in its 
history, we give further space this month for some extracts 
from our exchanges. 

' The friends of the school have reason to be well satis- 
fied with its condition at the close of its sixth year. Its teachers are 
competent, faithful, and successful. The appreciation of this system 
of education in the community is higher, and the demand for teach- 
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era here taught is beyond the supply, while the compensation is bet- 
ter than ever before. The facilities for instruction are largely in- 
creased by the new building, so spacious, so inviting, so convenient. 
Its outlook over land and sea is unrivalled, and the influence of such 
rare beauty as nature here spreads before the eye must be felt as a 
silent but powerful influence in esthetic culture. Increasing num- 
bers will come to this school for instruction as its work becomes 
known. No appropriation by the State brings richer returns than 
that for the encouragement and support of normal schools. 

^Examination Day. During the forenoon and afternoon the time 
was devoted to the examination of classes. The recitations were 
conducted principally by the pupils of the school ; this is a feature, 
peculiar to normal work, which aims to prepare the students to be- 
come teachers by giving them daily practice in teaching under the 
direction of these teachers. These examinations to be appreciated 
must be witnessed. Any one who has been present knows that only 
sterling merit comes out of the trying ordeal unscathed. The exam- 
ination indicated that thorough wholesome discipline of the mind 
which fits young people for the active duties of a useful life. The 
blackboard drawings, from nature and art, indicated what a daily 
training of the eye and hand can do, even in a few months, in devel- 
oping a skill which is a most impoitant part of a practical education. 
The music rendered by the normal students was a high recommenda- 
tion of the training in this branch given in this school. 

* Graduation Exercises. From the impression made by the ex- 
ercises of examination, much was expected from the graduating 
class. The sound, practical, well-read essays met the high expecta- 
tions of the large audience. In the choice of subjects good common 
sense was manifested. While some pertained directly to the subject 
of education, others touched pointedly and broadly upon the no less 
important subjects of our social and civil relations. All the essays 
were creditable productions, some of a high order.' 



The school committee in Tiverton, R. I., which last year was com- 
posed of women, has this year gone back to the old plan of electing 
men. 
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RTY AND LAW.— To the Bnperficial observer mi 
rikor these terms and their application seem to antag- 
ze, but the iDtelligent citizen knows that there is no 
nuB liberty except nnder the supremacy of law, for free- 
dom to do right can find exercise only where there are certain re- 
strictions upon wrong-doing. 

When legislation, in restriction or compulsion, bears in new direc- 
tions, men are prone to say, 'Our rights are invaded, the act is not 
consistent with justice and liberty.' We seldom stop to think how 
we are environed with law, natural and social. We acknowledge the 
power of the government to take our persons and property for pur- 
poses of war, while taxes, national and local, are levied upon ua for 
purposes too numerous to mention. We submit to almost any de- 
mands, excepting to be taxed to support our neighbor's religion and 
our own if we have any. We do not greatly object to pay for the 
education of our neighbor's children, though we have none of our 
own, being told that we must have school-houses or, failing to. pro- 
vide them, poor-houses and jails. Do we submit to this taxation 
without an intelligent reason, or because we deem it for the highest 
good? 

Wo demand of the authority which we create and to which we 
submit, fidelity to the trust imposed. Are there exceptions to this 
usual and proper demand? Schools are supported at the public ex- 
pense, money being drawn and expended by the proper authority, 
but have ws demanded in return that .what we pay shall be expend- 
ed for the purpose proposed? If not, are we acting intelligentlr ? 

Houses are built, teachers employed, and then the children meet 
needing education arc allowed to roam the streets or to attend 
school occasionally, as they or their parents may please. This is 
equivalent to building prisons, employing keepers, and then giving 
criminals freedom of choice between the jail and the street. In the 
latter case all would say, justice is a mockery, authority a Sate. 
Where lies the difference between the cases ? ' The authority to tu 
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for edacation presapposes the power and disposition to edacate ; one 
being enforced, the other neglected, injastice is manifestly done. 

I was taxed last year to edacate my neighbor's children that they 
might become intelligent, useful, law-abiding citizens. My neighbor 
did not choose to send his children to the school, and the town au- 
thorities allowed them to run in the streets until they became a pub- 
lic nuisance. This year I propose to resist such unjust taxation for 
purposes that bring no promised advantages to me or the public. If 
my decision is not right, why not ? In the absence of a law compel- 
ling school attendance, what liberty do tax-paying citizens enjoy to 
* put their money where it vill do the most good ? ' There are par- 
ties to this question other than the State, parents, and citizens. The 
child has a right to demand of the State an education ; to this he is 
entitled as an individual born into civilized' society of which he is to 
form a part. The parental relation does not confer the right to de- 
prive the child of that which is necessary to himself and the State. 

As education is necessary to good government and the highest lib- 
erty, no exception should be made in regard to the application of 
law to its progress. Arbitrary means are not repugnant to republi- 
can institutions when demanded by necessity. The ' thou shalt and 
sbalt not ' confront us on every hand. Public opinion, in our coun- 
try, is the originator and sustainer of law. If we can make the peo- 
ple feel the necessity of education as they should, no law of compul- 
sion will be necessary, they being a law unto Uiemselves. But many 
people have to be reminded of their duties and privileges by the 
*• powei-s that be,' and if in this matter of education people will not 
give heed to their own and the State's interest, the State must com- 
pel them to do both. Would not such a law be consistent with true 
liberty ? Is it needed ? 



With the exception of the high school, all the public schools in Columbus,. 
Ohio, have women piincipals, and the plan works successfully. "The in- 
struction is as good as formerly, when the principals were men, and there are 
fewer complaints than formerly of difficultieB between parents and teachers.' 



The State Commissioner of Rhode Island asks the legislature to pass a 
tmant law. There are 4,000 children of school age in the little State of 
Bhode Island who don't attend school, and it is proposed to gather them in. 
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tBtttnt ^itots m^Ktimtnt. 




THE SUMMER MEETINGS. 

The teachers of Maine will have a good opportanity to attend the meeting 
of the American Institute of Instraction, which is to meet at Concord, N. 
H., this month. A full programme will be found in this number of the 
JouKNAL. The teachers or Maine had a good opportunity to attend the 
meeting of the same association at Lewis ton last year, but they didn*t do it- 
Go this year without faiL 

The National Teachers' Association also meets in August at Elmira, N. T. 
The programme of this meeting was published in our June number. Elmira 
is a beautiful place, and the meeting will, undoubtedly, be a large and a 
profitable one. 



AMERICAN INSTrrUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in the City Hall, Concord, N. H., on July 8, 9, and 10, 1873. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

TUESDAY. 

4.30 r. M.— Business Meeting of the directors at the Eagle Hotel. 
7.30.— Opening Exercises, Reports, Appointment of Committees, etc 
8.00.— Charles Dickens as a Reader; by Prof. M. T. Brown, of Tuft's Col- 
lege. 

WEDTTESDAT MOBSrHTG. 

9.00. — Business Meeting. 

9.15.— History and the Study of History in our Schools and Colleges; by 
C. L. B. Whitney, A. B., late graduate scholar of Harvard University. 

DISCUSSION. 

10.15.— The use of Text-books in our Common Schools; by Prof Larldn 
Dun ton, Principal of Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

DISCUSSION. 

11.30.— Disused Expressions in English; their Origin and History; by B. 
F. Leighton, A. M., Principal of High School, Melrose, Mass. 

WEDNESDAY AFTEBNOON. 

2.30.— The place of Natural Science in Education; by Prof. W. N. Rice, of 
.Wesleyan University. 
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DISCUSSION. 

4.0O.— Teachinjr the Inyisible by means of the Visible; by Rev. Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D., LL. D., late President of Williams College. 

DISCUSSION. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

7.dO.~Bu8ine8s Meeting. 

7.45.~The English Language and its Characteristics ; by Prof. £. D. San- 
bom, LL. D,, of Dartmouth College. 

THUIiSDAY MOBNINO. 

8.30.— Business Meeting, Beport of Committee on Nominations, Election 
of Officers, etc. 

9.00.— The American Common School the National Instructor in Public 
Yirtue; by Bev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass. 

DISCUSSION. 

10.30. — A Paper by Hon. Amos Hadley, Principal of Normal School, Ply- 
mouth, N. H. 

DISCUSSION. 
THUBSDAT AFTEBNOON. 

2.30. — The Hieroglyphic Language of China; by Chan Laisun, Chinese 
Ck>mmis8ioner of Education, Springfield, Mass. 

3.30. — Teaching Natural History in our Public Schools ; by Prof. Sanborn 
Tenney, of Williams College. 

4.30.— Discussion : The Study of Greek as an Element of Liberal Culture. 
It is expected that this discussion will be opened by Prof. W. W. Goodwin or 
Prof. William Everett, of Harvard University. 

THUBSDAY EVENING. 

7.30. — Unfinished Business, Beport of Committee on Besolutions, and 
Brief Addresses by Bepresentative Educators from different States. 

A special invitation to attend this meeting and participate in tlie discus- 
sions is extended, not only to all present members of the institute, but also 
to all interested in the cause of education. 

ENTEBTAINMENT. 

« 

Ladies, members of the institute, desiring free entertainment should send 
in their names to some one of the local committee, consisting of the follow- 
ing persons ; Bev. Elisha Adams, J. D. Bartley, Miss I. F. Nutter, Miss S. B. 
Houlton, and Miss C. B. Cottrell. 

TO MEMBEBS OF THE INSTITUTE, 

The hotels will furnish accommodations at the following rates : Eagle Hotel 
at $2.50 per day; Phenix Hotel at $2.Q0, and the Elm House at $1.50. 

BAILBOAD FABES. 

Free return tickets will be given to members coming over the Boston & Al- 
bany B. B., west of Worcester, also over the Boston & Montreal and Maine 
Central. 
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Bound trip tickets, at reduced rates, for Concord, can be purchased at 
Worcester, Portsmouth, Newmarket Junction. Lawrence, Manchester, and 
at the office of the Boston & LoweU B. R., in Boston. 

M. C. SfTKBBDSSj President 
Springfield, Mass. 
W. E. Eaton, Secretary. 

Charlestown, Mass. 



EXAMINATION AND GRADUATING EXERCISES OP THE STATE 

NORMAL SCHOOL AT FARMINGTON. 

The examination of the seversJ classes of this school took place on Thun- 
day and Friday, June 12 and 18, and was conducted by the teachers and by 
Messrs. Perham, Johnson, Abbott, Pullen, Patten, and Dresser of the tros- 
tees. The classes acquitted themselves well, and reflected great credit upon 
the Principal, Mr. Rounds, and his assistants. The model school, also, is 
highly spoken of. 

The following was the programme of the graduating exercises : 

MUSIC. 

PRAYEB. 

MUSIC. 

EnoB F. Floyd Essay and Salntalosy 

The School House as a Factor in EducatkNi. 

Clara F. Elliott Emj 

Uloflions. 

MUSIC. 

Abble Sanders ...Em^. 

The Crusades. 

Anna y. Hunt Class Chzonklei 

MUSIC. 

Violet Eaton Ensy. 

What shall she do? 

Eldora Nichols Emsj 

Study. 

MUSIC. 

Le wis H . Reed Class PropheciSL 

MUSIC. 

Calvin F. Stanley Ensy. 

Transit ot Venus. 

Nettie H. Cortland Valedidoiy. 

MUSIC. 
CONPEBRIVQ OF DIPLOMAS. 

In the evening a very pleasant social assembly was held at the school 
building by invitation and under the charge of the graduating class. 

The board of trustees effected a permanent organization by the adoption 
of a code of by-laws, and the election of the following officers and commit- 
tees : President, Sidney Perham ; Secretary, Stanley T. Pullen ; Treasurer, 
Warren Johnson; Finance Committee, Meesra. Perham, Patten, and Hanson; 
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Eastern Inspectory Committee, Messrs. Johnson, Dresser, and Patten ; West- 
em Inspectory Committee, Messrs. Johnson, Abbott, and Hanson ; Executive 
Committee, Messrs. FuUen, Abbott, and Dresser. Mr. Dresser was appointed 
a committee to consider the matter of the establishment of a post graduate 
coarse, and report to the board at the next meeting. 

We are indebted for these few facts to the Daily Press. Some friend of 
the school should have sent us a full account which we would gladly have 
published. 




ncvLtional Mnttlli^mct* 



In Binghamton, it is proposed to introduce ii\to the public schools a sys- 
tem of lectures on natural science, illustrated by experiments. 

Mr. Michael Beese has sent to President Gilman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, $2,000, with which to purchase the library of Dr. Lieber, to be pre- 
Knted to that institution. 

J. R. Buchtel, founder of the College in Ohio which bears his name, offers 
$20,000 to found a woman professorship in it, provided the women of the 
State will subscribe an equal sum to complete the endowment. 

The Eastern Normal School is to be supplied with new furniture and ap- 
paratus during the present vacation. Miss H. B. Coffin, first assistant in this 
school, spends a portion of the vacation in Prof Agassiz^s School of Natural 
History on Penikese Island. 

Nsw Enolaxd Colleges.— The Bates StiLdent gives the following account 

of colleges in New England : 

Name. Place. Founded. 

Harvard University Cambridge, Mass 1686 

TaleCoUego New Haven, Ct 17(K) 

Brown University Providence, R 1 1764 

Dartmouth College Hanover, N. H 1760 

University of Vermont Burlington, Vt 1791 

Williams College Williamstown, Mass 1793 

Bowdoin College Brunswick, Me 1704 

Middlebury College Middlebury, Vt 1800 

Colby University Waterville, Me 18i0 

Amherst College Amhoi-st, Mass 1821 

Trinity College Hartford, Ct 1826 

Wesleyan University Middletown, Ct 1831 

Norwich University Northfleld, Vt \SS4 

Holy Cross College Worcester, Mass 1843 

Tufts College Somerville, Mass 1854 

Bates College Lewiston, Me ., 1863 

Harvard is named after Rev. John Harvard, who was bom in England. Ho 

died in Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 24, 1638. Yale, from Elihu Yale, born in 

New Haven, Ct, April 5, 1648; died July 8, 1721. Brown, fi'om Nicholas 

21 
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Brown. Dartmouth, from Lord Dartmouth. Williams, from CoL Ephnim 
Williams, died 1755. Bowdoin, from Gov. James Bowdoin. Colby, from 
Gardiner Colby, of Boston, Mass. Wesleyan, from John Wesley. ToUb, 
from Charles Tufts. Bates, from Benjamin Edward Bates, Boston, Mass. 

Harvard is under the supervision of the Unitarians. Yale, Dartmouth, 
University of Vermont, Williams, Bowdoin, Middlebury, and Amherst, the 
Congregationalists. Brown and Colby, the Baptists. Trinity and Norwich, 
the Episcopalians. Wesleyan, the Methodists. Holy Cross, the Bomao 
Catholics. Tufts, the Universalists. Bates, the Free Baptists. 

The labors of Prof. Stone close at the State College with the present tenn, 
and he is succeeded by Prof. W. O. Atwater, of the Tennessee Agricultural 
College. The students of the State College have organized a society calkd 
the Scientific Society of Maine State College. The object is to awaken in- 
terest in and promote inquiry into science as applied to industrial pursuits. 
A member by paying $50 receives the title of * Patron.' 

Eighteen students have been admitted to the Freshman class at Colby Uni- 
versity, of whom three are ladies. An exchange says that the girls pawed 
so good an examination that the Faculty are, like Oliver Twist, looking for 
more. 

Some of tlie students at Bowdoin College are going through optional 
studies. Prof. Chapman has a class in the Latin of Tacitus, Prof. Sewall a 
class in the Greek of Plato, and Prof. Young a class in Italian. 

Rev. Dr. Henry E. Robins, of Rochester, N. Y., has been elected President 
of Colby University. We understand that his election gives great satisHus- 
tion to the friends of the university. 

It is reported that J. S. BarreU, for six years principal of the Lewiston 
Grammar School, has accepted a similar appointment at Lawrence, Mass., at 
an advanced salary. 

Prof. Hamlen, of this college, leaves, it is said, to go to Cambridge as n 
assistant to Pro£ Agassiz. 




Mt, 



In LiPPiNCOTT for June, we have as an opening paper an illustrated articit 
on Atlantic City, and the other papers finish up the volume weU. 

Abthub's Illustbated Home MoirrHLY this month has a good amonnt 
of reading matter well iUustrated, fashion plates, etc., eta 
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LiPPEsrcoTT for July has * The New Hyperion ; * * From Philadelphia to Balti- 
more; ' and many other excellent papers. 

The first of July is a good time to subscribe for the Youth's Compamox, 
one of the best papers for young people published anywhere. Ferry, Mason 
& Co., Publishers, Boston. 

SCRIBITER for July opens with the Great South, illustiated ; Low Life in 
Berlin ; What has America done for Woman, all good articles, and followed 
by other papers of merit. 

Ths Historical Magazine for April, published by Henry B. Dawson, 
Morrisiania, N. T., is at; hand and contains a large number of papers of great 
interest. 

Abthub'8 Illustbated Home Monthly. In addition to good reading 
matter this month, the ladies are provided with iUnstrations of the current 
styles. 

Letters on Tobacco, fob American Lads is the title of a little work 
by Rev. Geo. Trask, of Fitchburg, Mass., which we commend to young and 
old. Also, the Anti-Tobacco Journal for March, April, and May. 

ScBiBNEB for June has a thrilling account of the ascent of Mount Hayden 
of the Yellowstone region ; Our Postal Car Service ; and Cornell University, 
all illustrated. 

The Little Corporal is bright and sparkling as ever. The June number 
is full of interest to the youth, and is worth the $1.50 twice over. Send to us 
or to J. £. Miller, Chicago, 111. 

School Reports. We are indebted to Wm. T. Harris, Esq., Superintend- 
ent of Schools, St. Louis, for a copy of the Report of the Schools of that 
city-; and to Hon. T. W. Harvey, State Commissioner of Common Schools 
for Ohio, for his last Report on the Schools of that State. 

The Eclectic for June has some valuable scientific papers, such as: 
Primitive Society ; Man and Apes, by Mivart, the most noted of Darwin's 
opi>onents ; Notions about the Moon, etc. There is also a fine portrait of the 
historian Taine and a sketch of his life.' 

Latin Suffixes and Prefixes. By Amos N. Currier. Philadelphia; El- 
dredge A Brother. 

The tables of suffixes and prefixes here given, with the principles of their 

application, will be very serviceable in the useful study of word formation. 

TBb Mouth of Gold. A series of dramatic sketches illustrating the life and 
times of Chrysostom. By Edwin Johnson. New York : A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Price $1.00 by maiL 

A very interesting work, the character of which is fully indicated by the ti- 
tle. 
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Parents who do not take the N0BS£bt should sabscribe for it at once. It 
is a good investment Send to John L. Shorey, Boston. 

Habvabd ExAikTixATiON PAPERS. Collected and arranged by R. F. Leigh- 
ton. Boston : Ginn Brotliers. 

The printed questions used in examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 
lie, during the past twelve years, are here arranged for teachers and stn- 
dents who wish to use them for test and drill work. 

Cicero De Officus. Edited by E. P. CrowelL Philadelphia: Eldredge A 
Brother. 

This favorite ti-eatise of the great Roman orator and philosopher appean 
here in a neat dress and well edited. It is one of the Chase and Stuart Clas- 
sical Se.ies, and is worthy of the company it keeps. 

The Governmental Instructor. By J. B. ShurtlefR New edition, revised 
by D. N. Camp. New York: Collins & Brother. 

This book has done good service in schools, in furnishing an outline for is- 

struct'on in the govefnments of our nation and States. We are glad to see 

a new edition brought out for use. 

Steele's New Chemistry. By J. D. Steele. New York: A. S. Barnes A Co. 
Mr. Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry has had a very extensive use for 
several years past, and has been a very popular book. The author has here 
given us a thorough revision of the work, correcting former errors, introdtto- 
ing the new nomenclature, and bringing it fully up with the present state of 
the science. 

Good Morals and Gentle Manners. By A. M. Gow. Cincinnati and 
New York: Wibson, Hiukle & Co. 

The author of this little work believes- in training children. So do we. 

Education, if it can be so called, without good morals and manners is vexy 

one-sided^ and is often a curse instead of a blessing. This work, for schooli 

and families, is well adapted for its purpose. Its great variety of topics, and 

the method of their treatment commend the book to the consideration of 

parent i and teachers. 

American Sunday ScnooL Worker. The publisher informs us that^ 
notwitlistandicg the greatly increased competition, this journal has a laiger 
circulation than ever. Many schools have adopted the lesson papers for tlie 
scholars who do not take the Worker for the teachers. The June nomber 
has its usual variety of good things. $1.50 a year. Published by J. W. 
Mclntyro, No. 4 South Fifth St., St Louis. 

The Maine Register, 1873. By £. S. Hoyt Portland: Hoyt & Fogg. 

Tills has come to be a standard work for tliose who wish to have informa- 
tion in re;;ard to our State ready at hand. Its national statistics "and infu^ 
mation are quite fhll, and it is a complete directory for all the towns and 
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eonnties in oar State, in addition to much general matter pertaining to tbe 
State at large. This volume is larger than any of its predecessors, and is, 
also, better, which is saying much in its behalf. 

PHTncAL Geogbaphy. By Arnold Guyot. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

This book has been anxiously looked for by teachers, and will, we think, 

be ibund to be the best treatise upon the subject that has been published. 

It has many features that are new, and the mode of treatment is good. Tlie 

maps and illusti-ations are superior to anything published in this line. We 

hope to have leisure to examine the work further. 

Oliver Optic's Maoazixe. This number, which commences a new vol- 
ume, appears with eighty pages of delightful reading for both young and 
old. Three new serial stories, * Money-rmaker; or, The Victory of the Bas- 
ilisk,' by Oliver Optic, * Seven Daughters,' by Amanda M. Douglas, and *A 
Stout Heart; or, The Student from over the Sea,' by Elijah Kellogg, aie be- 
gun, are all illustrated, and will be concluded in this volume. There are 
four full page illustrations, * The .Puzzling Sum,' 'Summer Showers,' 'The 
Fairy of tlio Woods,' and * The Morning Light is Breaking,' and a large num- 
ber of very readable articles. 

The Eclectic for this month is one of the best numbers issued. It has a 
steel portrait of the late M. F. Maui-y, and contributions from writers no less 
eminent than Professor Tyndall, who writes of * Niagara Falls ; ' Professor 
Haxley. who discusses the * Problems of the Deep Sea;' Prof. Max Muller, 
whose ' Lectures on Mr. Darwin's Philosophy of Language ' are the most im- 
portant of recent attacks on ' Darwinism ; ' and Mr. Tom Hughes, who treats 
in a most suggestive manner of the various' ' Problems of Civilization,' and 
others. This number begins a new volume, and offers a favorable opportu- 
nity to subscribe. Published by E. B. Pelton, 108 Fulton St, New York. 
Tenns, $5.00 a year; two copies, $9.00. Single number, 45 cents. 

Peterson's Magazine for July, 1873, is a superb number. There is no 
magazine offering similar attractions upon our table. The magnificent steel 
engraving of ' The Young Harvesters ' is full of the most suggestive beauty 
and feeliqg. Then there is a lady's slipper pattern, colored; a steel fashion 
plate, tinted and colored with exquisite delicacy. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens' en- 
chanting novel of * The Lost Inheritance ' is continued, and grows more ex- 
citing with each new page. Remember, it is the cheapest of the lady's 
books! To single subscribers it is $2.00 a year. To clubs it is cheaper still, 
viz., five copies for $8.00, or eight copies for $12.00, with both an extra copy 
and a splendid premium engraving to the person getting up the club. Spec^ 
imens are sent gratis to those wishing to get up clubs. Address Chas. J. Pe- 
terson, 806 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
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'FATA BEPEHDEirB.* 




S thus the beaatifal goddess was wont to solace herself 
after some adverse fortune, and endeavor to strike a bal- 
ance with the senior member of the ruling house, and as 
she reviewed the failure of some cherished project, still 
peering into the future, in firm reliance upon the promise long given, 
so will now the true teacher, in reviewing his year's work, see the 
ruins of some ^castle in the air,' but with manful energy fall to lay- 
ing the foundations of another more lasting-, and one whose designs 
shall display the lessons of experience. Not that failure is the rule, 
but because of the exception is the need of renewed preparation for 
future work. 

The true philosopher's lamp is the light of experience. Is the 
wall strong save in one spot ? Let, then, the designs be brought, the 
repairs made. First, be sure that the foundation stone of prepara- 
tion be laid. A thorouffh understanding of the principles to be 
taught will accompany you far on the road to success. 

Poor scholarship has much to do with failure in imparting instruc- 
tion. If dearly/ understood by the instructor, a principle can be 
clearly given. We hear much said of the powers of imparting. 
We think the mainspring of the watch has much to do with telling 
the time. A conceited or befogged understanding of a subject will 
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in teaching act like a thorn in the flesh ; if allowed to remain, it will 
only come out after mortification. 

Again, have a design. We have seen a man bnild for himself a 
house, sparing no expenditure of labor and material, working with 
energy and perseverance truly commendable ; but the design was 
unphilosophic, ill-proportioned, cheap^ and although a fortune was 
expended, the result in point of utility and beauty was a failure. 

Let us watch the operations of his neighbor who has a like object 
in mind. He, too, is lavish of his wealth. Labor and material with- 
out stint is furnished, but he works from a plan by a competent ar- 
chitect; and when the edifice stands finished, it speaks for itsel£ 
Costing no more than the former, it stands a success^ — ^in elegance 
and taste, a sermon in favor of method, of design. 

The teacher who has not, turtle-like, drawn himself into his shell 
of self-complacency, will step outside his beaten path (we mean the 
path from his library to the school-room), visit schools, attend teach- 
ers' conventions, compare methods, kindle anew the fires of bis 
weakened energies, get the rust off his running machinery, apply the 
oil of others' experience, and, with his mental engine better adjust- 
ed, move out on the road to success, never being ashamed to *■ wood 
up' at every available station. Without method the teacher is 
adrift ; powerless himself, an insult to his pupils. 

Again, let the pupil see the * trestle board ' upon which your de- 
signs are drawn. They are the workmen ; you are to aid them ui 
the work. Let every lesson square with the design. If worth 
learning at all, it contains some central thought, a principal gem, 
around which minor brilliants cluster. Classify these principles in- 
volved, in accordance with your method, or rather teach the pupil to 
classify for himself, thus leading him to reason, step by step, in fields 
of independent thought. Much has been said and written about 
that much-abused * text-book.^ The value of much that has been 
written is hardly commensurate with its volume. If it is a text- 
book, so let it remain. Why make it what it is not? Why use the 
text for the entire sermon ? Too many seem to consider it as such, 
and the invariable five or six pages daily, as a sermon to be 
preached, in whole or in part, by each member of the class, to be 
responded to by the clerk in the desk with an * amen ' if perfectj or a 
zero for a failure to repeat the words of the author. We know the 
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argaments are voluminous that are brought forward against the un* 
just use of text-books, and we also know that preaching and practice 
diverge widely in this respect. It is easier for the * Master' to sit 
behind his desk and simply rank the recitations given, than to rack 
his own braics for methods that shall educate. It is easier to let the 
stream run on its course, than to dig deep and change its current. 
It is easier to walk the beaten path or the thronged pave, than to 
scale the rugged cliff, but there are diversities of hill and dale, of 
woodland and lake, and breezes laden with the aroma of field and 
forest, for those who love the natural rather than the artificial. 
Thank God ! the number is increasing of those teachers who have a 
conscience in the matter, and seek in a natural and healthy manner 
to develop the plastic child-mind delivered to their charge. 

jLm JLa tV. 




nr STATU QUO. 



AM not of the croakers, — far from it, — and when I see a 
man wielding his pen in the interests of ^ long ago,' ^ when 
things were of a higher order than now,' I pity him, for he 
knows not that the faults he sees are only the more promi- 
nent now, because of the background of intellectual culture against 
which they are thrown. No, it is not for by-gones that T write, but 
in reviewing the last twelve years' work, and in taking an outlook 
over the rank and file of public school teachei*s, I see a great propor- 
tion reposing in the prairie life of inactivity, never a new height ap- 
pearing- for them to scale, never a valley of humiliation opening up 
through their self-seen imbecility. Within the given time, a new 
impetus has been given the profession, by the indefatigable labors of 
a few who are willing, ay, even anxious to become pioneers and mar- 
tyrs in the cause of universal education. Unlike to the spasmodic 
tides of twenty and thirty years ago, the waters of discontent since 
the last opening flood have been gradually swelling; old high-water 
marks have been buried, and sea walls swept away. But a point in 
tiie picture is easily detected, viz. : public opinion is to-day far in 
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(idvance of the statiiB of the common schools in Mune. Yon who 
disbelieve this statement, pass over twenty towns selected in aoj 
portion of the State, enter one school in each town, not selected, but 
as chance may direct, collate your &cts, make up your reports. If 
you belong to the cast-iron collections of antiquity, you may, pe^ 
haps, be unable to see anything but comports with your idea of 
things, — if you have any, — but if you are a live teacher or eduoa- 
tional man of the day, you feel like retiring from the field with the 
classic and befitting ejaculation, ^I want to go home.' 

While a tithe of our teachers are willing to make teaching a lift- 
work, a profession, and gladly hail every improvement in method or 
advance in standard, the majority are willing to plod on over plains 
of monotonous, meaningless, shifling sands, at loss in what direction 
to move, but for a path well paved with text-books. We find this, 
too, in the very outset of the journey where the way should be made 
pleasantest for the child voyager, where development should be 
watched with the keenest philosophical scrutiny, and directed by a 
master hand. 

Even in our graded schools, and where educational advancement 
plants her standard in the fore-front, can teachers be found who 
* keep school' and depend upon book authors to do the teaching. 
Words without meaning, facts without reason, memory without on- 
derstanding, knowledge without wisdom, and we have unsdentized 
knowledge among the so-called ' learned^ and minds like the items 
column of a weekly. Of course the causes are vbible to any who 
give this thing the slightest attention. 

The methods of school instruction are in a transition state, and 
while some are making rapid advances, others are falling back of the 
old lines, and, as we have already said, the advance of the former 
renders more clearly discernible the inactivity or neglect of the lat- 
ter. A classification of those we might denominate ineflScient teach- 
ers would, perhaps, help us to understand the causes of the present 
inability of our school army for a rapid advance movement. 

INBFFI0IBNT8. . 

Of the ignorants it is unnecessary to say aught save that we have 
too many that are actually deficient in rudimental and Ibundatica 
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training, and so Hable to take the first step in the wrong directioD. 
To such we recommend a fall course of remedied agents. Of self- 
safficients a still larger class claims attention. These are they in 
shining apparel,' ' who ntter great swelling words,' who are seldom 
foand at teachers' associations, and then only to criticise and con- 
demn. The advance of such a class, in order to be seen, requires 
cweful scrutiny. 

Petrifaoiions are too well known to call for descriptioo. They 
abonnd in localities where rudimentary deposits have not been dis- 
tarbed for a considerable period. The only commendable division of 
inefficients is that portion of nascents who are working in the en- 
deavcHT to become of value to themselves and the world in their 
chosen profession of eduecUor. Nothing of their own or others' ' ex- 
perience escapes their analysis, and a pattern is followed here or a 
mistake shunned there. Upon such, our future hope is stayed. But 
to their colleagues, who periiaps fresh from the university, with no 
vell-fbrmed plans for the future, and none for their present work, 
seize upon the passing offer as a stepping-stone to something better,' 
we wish them a hearty ^good-speed ' out of the ranks, to early pro- 
motion* 

By thus reviewing the status of common schools, we of course can 
see that there are some localities where the school is not so far ad- 
vance^ as it was twenty years ago. The instruction is neither so 
philosophical nor of so high an order. But this cannot so remain. 
Public opinion is advancing, and we of the corps of instruction will 
do well if we keep pace with its forward movement. The words of 
Cicero are applicable just here: ^Neither counsel nor authority is 
wanting: toe,— I say it openly, — we are wanting.' 



The Washington and Lee University, in Virpjinia, has received 
from Kentucky $25,000 for the endowment of a chair of history and 
political economy. Missouri has subscribed to the same institution 
nearly $50,000 for a chair of applied chemistry ; Louisiana, $27,600 
for the chair of modern languages ; and Texas, $25,000 for one of 
applied mathematics. Each professorship bears the name of the 
State endowing it. Last year the University received nearly $100,- 
000 in bequests and donations. 
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GOTEBNMEHT OF THE SOHOOL 




HE problem of eovemraent has pnzzled the brains of man- 
kind ever since the wise king gave the universal recipe for 
spoiling the child by . sparing the rod. Down through all 
the periods of time the subject has been agitated. The 
statesman has discussed, the teacher has moralized, and the philoso- 
pher experimented, in vain. 

If that people is governed best who are governed least, the prob- 
lem would seem to be easily solved. 

If education never ceases between the cradle and the grave ; if 
the child is but the parent of the man ; and if we are all only chil- 
dren of a larger growth, the same principles of government which 
promote the well-being of the ' social fabric ' are adapted alike to the 
community and the school-room. 

The first eflfbi'ts of a teacher, when he undertakes the management 
of a school, are always devoted to its government ; and, without the 
qualification to govern well, literary knowledge and even the ability 
to impart it are of little value. It may be safely asserted that it re- 
quires as much skill, tact, and judgment, to teach a school with ^bso- 
lute success, as it does to govern a nation. To govern a people may 
demand a wider range of thought, a more subtle knowledge of the 
motives of action ; but human nature is the same throughout its sev- 
eral stages of existence, from puling infancy to doting age. 

The firet quality required in government is power. Without it no 
administration can be successful. An efiicient government will not 
distrust itself. When the' teacher enters the door of the school- 
room, he must have, within himself, the conscious ability to control 
and discipline its forces. If he has any doubt of his own competen- 
cy, his subjects will detect the weakness, and the result will be an ir- 
reparable breach in the walls of discipline. Against the conscions 
arm of strength, rebellion, whether in the nation or school-roomi 
beats powerless. 

The governing principle need be neither stem nor defiant, bat 
equable and always firm. The teacher need not bluster nor shoat. 
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It is only the weak who threaten ; and children soon learn that load 
words are only air. 

The teacher, then, must possess self-reliance. He must know just 
what he wants to accomplish, and go about the work as if he under- 
stood the business in hand. This will entitle him to the respect of 
bis pupils; then, to their love and confidence, and an interest in 
every task will follow. 

Too many teachers work without method or arrangement. They 
know that discipline must be maintained ; they expect lessons to be 
learned; but have no definite plan to gain the result, and their 
school falls ; first, into disorder and idleness, and then into positive 
confusion, without their ever mistrusting that it is their own slipshod 
way of doing things which has produced the mischief. If teachers 
are not prompt, how can they expect their pupils to be punctual ? 
If their desk is slovenly and the school-room dirty, precepts of neat- 
ness fall upon listless ears, and scholars will not be quiet and orderly 
if their teacher is rude and boisterous. 

When the teacher feels able to cope with all the discordant ele- 
ments of the school, he should be careful to do nothing to lessen his 
influence. Let every reform which he desires to inaugurate be intro- 
duced prudently and without ostentation. In the school, as else- 
where, it is the quiet force which prevails, or, as the Homeopothists 
have it, ^ the mild power subdues.' 

It is sometimes said, ^ only interest pupils in their studies, and 
good order will follow.' But what is to be done with an unruly 
school during the transition period ? How shall attention be arrest- 
ed without order? How shall interest prevail without attention, 
and improvement succeed without industry? The strength of an 
army is greatly increased by drill and discipline, and these elements 
are not less potential in the school-room.' The acquisition of mere 
desultory knowledge is no equivalent for the lack of mental and 
moral discipline. Implicit obedience, without question or delay, 
must be the rule, and the teacher must be particular about little 
things. It is said that trifles make up perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle. 

The teacher should fully realize the force, of the proverb that 
* speech is silver, but silence is gold.' When he speaks, it should be 
to the point, and his words should command attention. Force and 
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brevity of language should be cultivated in the achool-room. All 
ordera should be clearly given and quietly obeyed. If any latitude 
is given, it increases without limit, until authority is lost 

Some theorists affirm that children should be won by the power of 
love, and gently persuaded to pursue the sometimes irksome path ot 
knowledge. If the education of the heart was completed before the 
education of the mind begins, this might always be practical. But 
it must be remembered that children are fiur from perfect. The ten- 
dency to evil is often nursed by depraved companions and evil asso- 
ciations, and they become deaf to voices of love and kindness, unless 
supported by a stronger bulwark. We highly approve of mildness, 
but we insist upon discipline. 

When authority is fully established in the school, it is compara- 
tively easy to maintain it. The tone of public opinion in a school or 
its neighborhood is sometimes very low, so that the scholars seem to 
find a peculiar pleasure in thwarting every reformatory effort of the 
teacher. To purify the sentiment of such a school ; to bring order 
out of chaos ; to change idleness and inattention to diligence, taxes 
the skill of the teacher to its utmost capacity. Tact and judgment, 
those important qualifications, are brought into requisition. The 
first will enable him to decide what to do, and the second will show 
him the way to do it, without creating prejudice, or arousing opposi- 
tion. Scholars should see that the object of discipline is, not to 
gratify the whim of the teacher, or the caprices of the school com- 
mittee, but for their own benefit. They should fully understand that 
the school is theirs, maintained for their advantage. This should be 
impressed upon their minds, not by wordy texts or long sermons, bat 
by the manner and practical efforts of the teacher. Youth is seldomi 
so lost to all the better feelings of our nature as to acquire no respect 
for the teacher, whose arduous labors, day after day, are devoted to 
its improvement. 

A teacher sometimes loses the respect of his pupils and excites 
their ill-will, by suspicion and groundless accusation. It is better, 
sometimes, to be blind to offenses, than to accuse without proo^ and 
the mischievous members of a school are often improved by trusting 
them to a certain extent, and assuming that they are incapable of 
misconducts 

The teacher or parent who would govern judiciously should never 
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become initable or fretful from loss of temper. This will soon de- 
stroy both confidence and authority ; although a yirtuous anger may 
be shown for go^d cause, without the loss of self-respect or the es- 
teem of the schooL He must be guarded and self-possessed, having 
the power to role and conscious of it. The guidance of a sound 
judgment, modified by tact, will so direct and intensify the work of 
the 8chool*room, that it cannot fail to be effective, when actuated by 
moral, if not religious, principle. — D, C, K^ in JRhode Island School- 
maaUr. 



PEEPS TEBOnOH THE DOOB OF A EIVDEBOABTEN. NO. V. 




N two successive visits to the Kindergarten I noticed, 
among other visitors, a lady of middle age, plainly but 
very neatly dressed. She watched the proceedings very 
intently, and, according to my wont, I fell into harmless 
speculations concerning her. Among the theories that presented 
themselves to my £incy, I inclined to the one that made her a 
widow, who, having lost her own dariings, sometimes gave herself 
the comfort not unmixed with pain of watching the children of hap« 
pier parents.. Miss Hamilton introduced me to her at recess, and, to 
my disappointment, I found her to be a single lady, a teacher of 
siany years standing, and this latter fact accounted for her sup- 
pressed manner, I suppose, for upon most of the craft the same man- 
lier is only too evident. Miss Evans, as she told me, had lately 
taken to her home some* small nephews and nieces suddenly or- 
phaned. These lively boys and ^rls had disturbed her serenity, and 
overthrown many a pet theory of hers, and being seriously perplexed 
in regard to their training, she had made a journey to the nearest 
Bjadei^arten to acquaint herself with its practical workings. 
* And what is your opinion of the system?' I asked. 
*Thi8 is the sixth morning that I have been here,' she replied. *I 
have observed teachers and children critically. I came, let me tell 
yon, strongly prejudiced against this method of instruction. I sup- 
posed children were occupied and amused, but I had no clear idea of 
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how it was done, that it was done systemattcallj, or that any great 
amount of discipline was gained ; and I confess myself pleasantly 
surprised. I know that ordinary primary instru6t\pn is of a very 
cheap kind, and I am satisfied that true economy calls - for better 
training in the beginning. These little ones have their impulses di- 
rected, not repressed ; they love to come here I see, and I see at 
least ten children here who would be the pests of another school; 
but here they are joyous, obedient, and pleasant.' 

< It is really beautiful,' Miss Evans went on, her pale face flashiDg 
and her eyes growing tender, Mt is beautiful to think how many lit- 
tle lives have a blossoming time here that might have been so barren 
but for these gentle influences. The moral training is invaluable to 
any child.' 

' But,' said I, ' mothers must give early moral training, must* they 
not?' 

^ Mothers ! ' said she ; ' I do not know many real mothers, and Fm 
sorry that many who bear the name make it a mockery. These 
child-gardens after a reed mother's training are admirable, and for the 
neglected children they are thrice admirable.' 

^But the intellectual part,' said I, 'are you satisfied with that?' 

* Yes, more than satisfied. I see how closely the child is led to ob- 
serve and to analyze, how he learns to combine his material, to form 
symmetrical figures, how he learns the beginnings of so many sci- 
ences, and of the arts, and I am surprised. These ijuventions of 
theirs are a fascinating study to me.' 

^ But,' said I, wishing to draw out still more the opinions of a 
practical educator in behalf of my pet method, ' how will it be when 
these children go from their play to more laborious tasks? Will 
they not be more restive, and less industrious, than If they had never 
been here ? ' 

'I think not. What they Jearn here they learn thoroughly, and 
their habit of close observation will go far to help them. I am told 
that children from the Kindergarten learn to read more readily, and 
with more expression, than others ; that arithmetic is play to them, 
and that avoiding precocity, which I consider the bane of our 
schools, they make tractable, thorough students.' 

• Why, then,'. said I, *are there so few child-gardens?' 

'Miss Hamilton tells me that there are but few places where in- 
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strnction in Kindergartening is given. There is one such place in 
Boston, and one in Des Moines in connection with the State Normal 
School. The ne^d of such schools is not fully realized, and nearly- 
all such ventures are made by private persons.* The apparatus is ex- 
pensive, and tuition must necessarily be high, which, of course, lim- 
itfi the number of children to those of wealthy parents. I can see 
how people would be deterred from patronizing such a school, by 
complete ignorance of its aims. Parents everywhere, I suppose, pay 
little attention to visiting schools, and are quite apt to think that the 
methods used in their education are quite proper for their children, 
—in fact, they think the alphabet is not taken properly, if the child 
doesn't make a wry face.' 

I asked Miss Hamilton how her children would behave when they 
were subjected to the old-fashioned drill, and she said: ^Give them 
a new-fashioned one ; make them happy and interested, and gain 
their hearts first of all. Where these better fashioned teachers are 
to be found I don't know,' she added, thoughtfully. 

'We're going to have staff work; please come, mamma,' pleaded 
Marjorie, and so I moved near the table where she sat with her little 
friends. The teacher had bundles of match-like sticks in her box» 
They were in half-inch, inch, and two-inch lengths. Each child had 
two, verified the lengths, and followed the rapid directions of the 
teacher in a very ready manner. They were laid in all kinds of 
ways, geometric terms being used with perfect readiness. The num- 
ber of staffs was gradually increased, and then time was given for 
invention. 

'What is the use of these staffs?' said I. * 

* We use them to teach arithmetic and drawing,' said the lady in 
chaise. 'A child fails to make straight lines at first, but with the 
straight lines given he can lay satisfactory figures,' and she showed 
me a large card covered with houses, hats, stoves, chairs, and I know 
not what, made by the busy little work-people at her table. — Mural 
Home, 



Texas schools are refused any share in the Peabody educational 
fund. Cause, — the unsettled condition of the State. The people of 
Texas will learn how to do better some day, — but when ? 
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RABDOM THOUQaiS. 



>nbt this JoTTBMAL will fsM into the hmAn Ot many 

ng teaohera. To such I would o%r a few thoughli. 

, If jou would have no drones id yonr scbool, talk n 

^m^^•l recitation to the dullest in the class, and dm all j<m 

ingennity in endeavoring to make him comprehesd. The otheit, 

then, will be sure to nnderstand. 

2. Make each exercise as attractive as poEsiUfl. Think cat 70B 
methods beforehand, and illustrate freely. 

S. CulUvate self-oontrol; never be led into ooniuiHoo, and abovs 
all be in eaniest. 

I. Be cheerful and smiia often. A teacher with a long &08 cub 
a glooRi over everything, and eventually chills young minds sad 
closes young hearts. 

5. Use simple language when you explain lessons. Long worh 
are thrown away in the school-rooni. 

6. Thoroughly test each pnpil on the lesson, and do not be s&aid 
of repetition. Keview every dag or much time will be lost 

7. Do not try to teach too math,- better teach a little and teat^ H 
atll. 

8. Endeavor to make yonr pupils understand the metming of 
what they study. Probe the matter to the bottom, and get at the 
real knowledge of your scholars. 

9. Cultivate the understanding, and do not appeal directly to 
the memory. 

10. Lay the foundation of knowledge firmly and well. 

II. Impart right principles and lead yonr pupils to a higher level, 
to a nobler range of thought Endeavor to accomplish all that 
skill, intelligence, and love can snggest. 

'What now you do yon know not^ 

But shall hereafter know, 
When the seed which you are sowing 
To a whitened field shall grow. 

"Tis a rich young soil you're tilling, 
Then scatter tlie good seed well; 
Of the wealth of the golden harvest 
Eternity wiU telL' 
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12. Teach jaar pupils to fight manfally in the irarfarB of good 
against evil, truth against error, and, above all, let the eternal princi- 
ples of right and wrong govern your own life,' and form a part of 
joor own character. K yon do this yon will * sow beside all waters, 
and eventually bring home your sheaves rejoicing.' 

BUZA H. MOBTON. 



ABOUT TBEE8. 



▲ LBS0ON IN NATUBAL SCIBNCOB. 



Cldsstft/ the object ' tree^ Natural object, largest kind of plants, 
etc 

Karat the parts of a tree. Trunk, roots, branches, leaves, blos- 
soms, fruit. 

Describe the roots. Generally in the ground; spread out like 
branches above ; keep tree firm in position (tap root) ; feed the tree ; 
are the mouth and stomach of trees, etc. 

Describe the trunk. Outer and inner bark ; wood ; pith ; resem- 
bles animal bodies in this, that the sap (blood of tree) is continually 
circulating. 

Describe the brandies. Similar to trunk, but smaller; largest ones 
next to trunk; increase in size and number every year until full- 
grown; vary in size and form; generally resemble trunk; are knotty, 
gnarled, stifi^, pliant, or delicate, etc. 

Describe the leaves. Come from buds ; are generally green, some- 
times variegated; vary in size, shape, and color; generally very beau- 
tiful; are the lungs of plants, etc. 

Describe the blossoms. Come from buds ; endless variety in form, 
rize, color, and odor; their beauty, etc. 

Describe the fruits. Appear when leaves of blossoms have fallen 
off; great variety; nuts; juicy, fleshy fruit; berries; difference in 
shape, color, taste, etc. 

Describe the different kinds that you knotOy and the general ap- 
pearance of trees. Oak, palm, maple, etc. ; slender, huge, tall, coni- 
cal, drooping, branching, clustering, straight, crooked, large, dwarfish 
(in northern countries) ; beauty of appearance ; their effect in a 
landscape; contrasts produced by different kinds in a forest; when 
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waving in the breeze or tossed by a storm they seem alive; voice of 
trees ; change in appearance at different seasons, etc. 

Where are trees found? Everywhere except in the extreme 
north, and in deserts and on some plains ; not the same kinds every- 
where, on account of soil and climate. Whei-e most plentiful, trees 
form a source of traffic and wealth (in Brazil, Canada, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Maine, North Carolina, Florida, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
etc.) 

Of what use are trees? Use almost without limit; are the home 
of birds, insects, some quadrupeds (squirrels), lizards, and, when 
forming large forests, of many other wild ai>imals (deer, etc.) ; every 
part of most trees useful for something ; shade. 

Mention and describe the principal shade trees. Poplar, elm, ma- 
ple, lime, etc. 

What is wood used for ? Lumber, fuel, furniture (tools, instru- 
ments, dishes, vessels, toys, buttons, images, ornaments, weapons, 
shoes, pegs, boxes, barrels, tubs, pails, wagons, buildings, bridges, 
etc.); dye-stuffs, etc. 

Tell what kind of wood is used for each article named. Pine for 
masts, pails, etc. 

Of what use is bark ? Medicine, food (slippery elm, cinnamon) ; 
ornaments, dishes, canoes, ropes, paper, tanning, roofing, etc 

Mention the use of leaves. Shade, tea, medicine, spice (laurel), 
roofing, bedding, paper, litter, food for animals, food for man (young, 
tender leaves of the palm) ; substitutes for napkins and dishes; orna- 
ments (laurels of poets; garlands of ancient Druids; festoons); ab- 
sorb poisonous gases; are useful in purifying the air, etc. 

Of what use are the blossoms of trees ?• Medicine, food for in- 
sects, ornaments (myrtles, orange-blossoms, pomegranates, etc.) 

Describe the use of fruits. Food for man and animals; medicine; 
ornaments (from hemes and nutshells, from which tools, dishes, etc, 
frames, playthings, bracelets, charms, rings, etc., are made.) 

Let this exercise be followed by a number of miscellaneous ques- 
tions, such as: 

What is a large collection of trees called? a smaller one? What 
do we call a collection of trees fenced in and kept in good order, free 
from brambles, and frequently inhabited by tame deer? What do 
we call a collection of fruit-trees ? a long row of trees on one, or on 
either side of a street or path ? 
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Then let your pupils name the forests they have seen or heard of» 
and trees and forests famous in history, or mentioned, as note-worthy 
in geographies, books of travel, etc. (Tree of knowledge, Absalom's 
oak, cedars of Lebanon, groves of ancient Druids, Bois de Boulogne, 
Tentoburg forest. Charter Oak, trees of California, baobab of the 
. Senegal, etc.) 

N. B. Do not try to rehearse all in a single lesson, and supply all 
deficiencies out of your stock of knowledge. This means, prepare 
yourself for the lessan.-^I^eny in Wis. Ed. Jour. 




OME OF THE REASONS WHY.— The reason why our 
common schools are in no better condition at the preseit 
time may be attributed to various causes. No great result 
was ever accomplished or ever will be until the people 
awake and realize, to the fullest extent, the importance of the object 
to be obtained. As our common schools are the foundation of good 
government, society, and of everything which tends to make a people 
prosperous and . law-abiding, and education tends to elevate man- 
kind, improve the morals, dissipate crime, lead us to look upon our fel 
low-beings with a forgiving spirit, then how important it is that the 
people should become interested in oujr schools, and realize the ne- 
cessity of educating our youth. 

Starting, then, with the question of the vital importance of edu- 
cating our youth settled, why do we find our common schools in that 
lifeless, inanimate condition of to-day ? Whenever you can succeed 
in making the parents take that lively interest in our schools and the 
cause of education that they do in following party leaders in the po- 
litical turmoil of life, then our common schools will improve. It is a 
fact, and ^pity 'tis 'tis so,' that a very large majority of the parents 
are wholly indififerent whether their children attend school or not, 
and when they do attend, it is with that non-realization of the pur- 
pose for which they do attend, imbibed from their pai'ent's indiffer- 
ence and non-appreciation of the impoitance of education to frame 
the common mind. Like begets like. Hence, not only the parents 
23 



^ 
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but the State has been the indifferent mother from which the parents 
have drawn that indifference that causes and keeps oar schook in 
their poor condition. 

No teacher who succeeds in impressing npon his school soccesft- 
fally the importance of education ever fails in making that school a 
success. So it will be with our common schools as a whole, when 
the State, counties, towns, and parents are folly impressed with the 
importance of educating the youth, that you will see a rapid a&d 
vigorous advancement made in our common schools, i^ in connection 
with that interest, other proper and auxiliary requisites are obtained. 
And the first thing to be accomplished would be to have a law, mak- 
ing it imperative for all scholars to attend school, subject to such ex- 
ceptions as would be humane and proper. If the people raise school- 
money for a certain purpose, they have a legal and moral right to re- 
quire each to receive the benefits of that money in safety to them- 
selves and their propeity, and protection to their own lives and the 
morality of the community in which they reside. I have made a 
careful estimate and find one-third of the scholars of our State do 
not attend school at all, and one-fifth of the other two-thirds attend 
irregularly. Is this right ? Is it just ? And are the people longer to 
suffer it to continue? If such a law should be made, some, of 
course, would find fault. No person, to my knowledge, was ever 
forced to do right who did not complain and assume the role of ^in- 
jured innocence' for the time being, but in the future, when time 
shall fully disclose the glorious result that must follow, they will es- 
teem those who shall be first in securing so grand and noble a result 
their benefactors, and will bless them through all time. How to ob- 
tain these requisites may be my theme for another letter. 

L. M. STiiPLXS. 



Ess AND Esses. — * So you have finished your studies at the semi- 
nary? I was much pleased with the closing exercises. The author 
of that poem, — Miss White, I think you call her, — ^bids fair to be- 
come known as a poet.' 

* We think the authoress will become celebrated as a poetess,' re- 
marked the yonng lady, pertly, with a marked emphasis on two 
words of the sentence. 

* Oh, — ah I ' replied the old gentleman, looking thonghtfiilly over 
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his gold spectacles at the yoang lady. < I hear bis sister was quite 
an actress, and under Miss Hosmer's instruction will undoubtedly be- 
come quite a sculptoress.' 

The young lady appeared irritated. 

<The seminary,' continued the old gentleman, with imperturbable 
gravity, *is fortunate in having an efficient board of manageresses. 
From the presidentess down to the humblest teacheress unusual tal- 
ent is shown. There is Miss Harper who, as a chemistress, is un- 
eqaal, and Mrs. Enowles has already a reputation as an astronomer- 
ees, and in the department of music few can equal Miss Kellogg as a 
singeress.' 

The young lady did not appear to like the chair she was sitting in. 
She took the sofa at the other end of the room. 

'Yes,' continued the old gentleman, as if talking to himself, * these 
White sisters are very talented. Mary, I understand, has turned her 
attention to painting and the drama, and will surely become famous 
as an actress and painteress, and even as a lecturess, — ' 

A loud slamming of the door caused the old gentleman to look up, 
and the criticess and grammarianess was gone ! 



THE H0NETLE8S HAV. 
This beautiful piece of poetry was composed years ago by Henry 
Stanton, of Maysville, Ky. Such gems of poetry are often met with, 
written by authors whose names are never known in history : ^ 

Is there no secret place on the'face of the earth 
Where charity dwelleth, where virtue hath birth ? 
Where bosoms in mercy and kindness will heave. 
And the poor and the wretched shall ask and receive ? 
Is there no place on earth where a knock from the poor 
Will bring a kind angel to open the door? 
Ah ! search the wide world, wherever you can. 
There is no open door for the moneyless man I 

Go look in yon hall where the chandelier's light 
Drives off with its splendor the darkness of night; 
Where the rich hanging velvet, in shadowy fold, 
Sweeps gracefully down with its trimmings of gold ; 
And the miiTors of silver take up and renew. 
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In long lighted vistas, thie 'wildenng view ; 
Go there in your patches and find, if you can, 
A welcoming smile for a moneyless man ! 

Go look in your church of the cloud-reaching spire, 
Which gives back to the sun his same look of red fire; 
Where the arches and columns are gorgeous within, 
And the walls seem as pure as a soul without sin ; 
Go down the long aisle, — see the rich and the great. 
In the pomp and the pride of their worldly estate. 
Walk down in your patches and find, if you can. 
Who opens a pew to a moneyless man ! 

Go look to yon judge in dark flowing gown. 

With the scales wherein law weigheth equity down ; 

Where he frowns on the weak, and smiles on the strong, 

And punishes right, while he justifies wrong; 

Where jurors their lips on the Bible have laid. 

To render a verdict they've already made ; 

Go there in the court-room and find, if you can. 

Any law for the cause of a moneyless man ! 

Go look in the banks, where Mammon has told 
His hundreds and thousands of silver and gold. 
Where, safe from the hands of the starving and poor, 
Lies pile upon pile of tbe glittering ore, — 
Walk up to the counter, — ah, there you may stay 
Till your limbs grow old, and your hairs turn gray, — 
And youUl find at the bank not one of the clan 
With money to lend to a moneyless man ! 

Then go to your hovel, — no raven has fed 

The wife who has suffered so long for her bread, — 

Kneel down by her pallet, and kiss the death-frost 

From the lips of the angel your poverty lost, — 

Then turn in your agony upward to God, 

And bless, while it smites you, the chastening rod, — 

And youll find, at the end of your life's little span, 

There's a welcome above for the moneyless man ! 
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MODE OF TEAonnra BEADnra. 




EO. A. WALTON thus discourses, in the Massachusetts 
Teacher, about teaching little children to read : The ob- 
ject of reading to one's self is to take the sense of what 
is written ; the object of reading to another is to express 
the sense. To express the sense we must first take it ; hence the 
great importance of oral reading in the schools; its primary object 
being the expression of the sense, it t)resents the natural 6ccasix)n for 
taking the sense. In teaching oral reading, let the pupil's mind be 
occupied simply with expressing the sense; let nothing be intro- 
duced into the reading exercise which shall tend to exclude 
thoughts of expression. This is the soul of reading; to secure facil- 
ity in this should be the object of every lesson, from the first given 
in the primary to the last given in the professional school. 

The process of teaching little children is very interesting and ex- 
ceedingly simple ; and the simpler it can be made, the more interest- 
ing will be the process. The lessons should be reading lessons sim- 
ply, entirely free from spelling, from phonic analysis, and even from 
the alphabet. The alphabet, spelling, and phonic analysis should be 
early taught, but not as a part of reading. The alphabet and spell- 
iDg are to be taught as aids to written composition ; the phonic analy- 
sis for vocal culture. 

If the child's first reading book is properly constructed, it will be 
a guide to the teacher in giving object lessons. The first page of 
readings will present the picture of an object which can be brought 
into the presence of the pupils; this object will form the subject for 
conversation with the pupils. Suppose the first reading lesson to be 
about a knife. The knife will first be brought into the presence of 
the pupils, and they will be led to observe the parts or the qualities ; 
if they are led to observe the parts, the exercise may be somewhat 
as follows: 

Teacher (holding the knife in the pupils' presence). — What is this ? 

PupUs. — A knife. 
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T, — Here is the word knife (putting it upon the board and point- 
ing); what is it ? 

P.— Knife. 

T. — What has the knife (presenting some part, as the handle)? 

P. — ^A handle. 

T, — Say, the knife has a handle. 

P. — The knife has a handle. 

T, — Here is the word handle (putting it upon the board beneath 
the word knife^ and pointing); what is it ? 

P. — Handle. 

T. — What else has the knife (directing attention to the blades)? 

P.— Blades. 

T. — Say, thA knife has a handle and blades. 

JP. — ^The knife, etc. 

T. — Here is the word blades (putting it upon the board beneath 
the word handle and pointing); what is it? 

P.— Blades. 

Ti — Point to the word knife; to the word handle; to the word 
blades; to the word handle^ etc. (Pupils point.) 

T. — ^Now say what you said before : The knife ha^ a handle and 
blades, (Pupils repeat.) 

T, — I will put down the little word you say with knife (jpatting 
the before knife^ and pointing to the phrase); say, The knife. 

Pupils repeat, not The knife, but the phrase, Th' knife, as i& 
speaking. 

T. — Say again what you said about the knife. 

P. — ^The knife has a handle and a blade. 

T. — I will put down the little word you say with fuindU (putting 
a before handle^ and pointing); say, a handle. 

Pupils repeat, not a handle^ but the phrase a' hancRe^ as in c^eak^ 
Sng. 

T. — (Putting ha^ with a handle and pointing); say, has a handle* 

Pupils repeat the phrase, has a handle. 

T. — Say again all that you said about the knife (pointing to the 
phrase already upon the board). 

P. — The knife has a handle and blades. 

T.— I will put down the word yon say with blades (putting and 
before blades^ and pointing); say, and blades. (Pupils repeat.) 
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^•— Point to the phrase, The knife has a handle; and blades; has 
a handle, etc. (Pupils point.) 

It may be desirable to present the above in two lessons. Various 
devices are employed by teachers for fixing the words in the minds 
of the pupils; similar means should be used for fixing the phrases. 

If the above simple lesson is properly arranged in the reading 
book, the pupils will easily be taught to read it there. Whether the 
lessons are or are not in the book, the general plan of teaching be- 
ginners should be as illustrated. 

By this plan the pupils read only what they have first been led to 
8ay; what they say is an expression of their own thoughts. By the 
arrangement of the lessons in phrases, the pupils are led to read, as 
they speak, in phrases. 



Labybinth op St. Bbbnabd.— The writer of the Table-talk, in 
the Gtcardian of March 4th, gives the following curiosity, * copied 
from a board hanging on an inside stair-case wall of the Latin Con- 
vent on the summit of Mount Carmel.' This * labyrinth,' it will be 
seen, consists of five maxims, * quo bene vivit homoy which are to be 
thus deciphered : The word, ' iVb^t,' in the bottom square, to the left, 
is the commencement of each precept ; dicere^ in the upper square to 
the left, is the second word of the first ; ' omnia quaej in the next 
square bnt one to the left on the bottom line, make the third and 
fourth words ; ' ecis^ in the upper line^ comes next, and so on zigzag 
till < non vvlt ' is arrived at. The second maxim is elicited by the 
same process, taking ^facere ' for the second word, etc. : 

Labybinthus a Divo Bebnabdo compositus quo bene vivit homo. 



Dicero 


Scis 


Dicit 


Soit 


Audit 


JNou vult 


Facere 


Fotes 


Facit 


Potest 


Incnnit 


Non credit 


Credera 


AadlB 


Credit 


. Audit 


Credit 


Non eet 


Dare 


Habes 


Dat 


Habei 


Misere 
qnaerit 


Non habet 


Jndlcare 


Vldei 


Judioat 


Vldet 


Contemnlt 


Non debet 


NoU 


Omnia 
quae 


Quia 
qui 


Omnia 
quae 


Saepe 


Quod 



Thus the first maxim is, ^Noli dicere omnia quae scis, quia qui 
dicit omnia quae soit, saepe audit quod non vult;' and so on for the 
rest. 
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THEHTTMBER 8EVEJI. 



3ER seven, in all ages and in all countries, has bad 
ecnliar Bignificance. Among the Kebrews it was called 
□umber of perfection. Apnleins speaks of dipping the 
iiejid seven times in the sea for purification, Pythagom 
taught its efficacy, and Cicero in the vision of Scipio callB seven a 
complete number which Is the ' connecting principle of almost all 
things.' The learned Prof. Bush says in his Notes on Geneus, that 
' the original word for seven oomea from a root, signifying to be fuU, 
complete, entirely made vp.' No other numeral is used bo frequently 
in the Bible, and the septenate structure of many passages is re- 
markable. 

< On the seventh day God ended his work which he had made.' 
The week of seven d.iys was established, the last to be a day of rest ; 
the seventh year was made a year of rest, not only for man and 
beast, but even for the follow ground ; and at the expiration of seven 
sabbaths of years, the year of Jubilee allowed liberty and homesteads 
to all the inhabitants. Enoch was the 7th from Adam, Abraham the 
2l3t, and St. Matthew enumerates forty-two genei-ations from Abra- 
ham to Christ, 

Noah had 7 days' notice of the flood, during which time he gath- 
ered the clean beasts and fowls of the air into the ark by sevens, 
and in the 7th month the ark rested on Mt. Ararat. He sent out s 
dove which returned, but after 7 days ho again sent forth the dore, 
which brought back the welcome olive leaf, and after 7 days more he 
repeated the experiment but lost the dove. 

Jacob served 7 years for Rachel, made a mistake in the bride, aad 
served 7 years longer, and when he met Esau he bowed 7 times be- 
fore him. Pharaoh's dreams of the 7 years of plenty and 7 years of 
famine were apparently of 7 fat and of 7 lean kine, and of 7 fall ears 
and of 7 suckers. Joseph monrned for his father 7 days, and Zip- 
porah the wife of Moses was the 7th daughter of Jethro. Moses 
came out of the cloud on Mt. Sin» on the 7th day, and he made 
7 lamps of pure gold, and on the 7th day no manna fell. The feast 
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of the tabernacle lasted 7 days, and on various occasions 7 animals of 
various kinds were to be offered. Jericho was besieged 7 days when 
7 priests, with 7 trnmpets of rams' horns, went 7 times round the city, 
but on the 7th day they, went round 7 times and the walls fell. 
Solomon's temple was 7 years in building. Job's 7 sons were slain 
in one day, and Homer relates that Achilles slew the 7 brothers of 
Andromache in a single day. The dead son of the Shunammite 
sneezed 7 times and opened his eyes. The servant of Elisha went to 
the top of Carmel 7 times to see the probabilities of rain. 

Naaman the Syrian was told to bathe 7 times in the Jordan, and 
Nebuchadnezzar went with the cattle grazing 7 years. We also read 
of 7 golden candlesticks, 7 seals, 7 loaves, 7 baskets full, 7 devils, 7 
deacons, a 7 headed beast, 7 angels with the 7 last plagues, and 7 

golden vials. 

Samson's marriage-feast lasted 7 days, and he told Delilah that 7 
green withs would hold him bound, also that she could fasten him to 
a beam by the 7 locks of his hair. The loss of his 7 locks quite con- 
quered him. 

The Seven Churches of Asia were at Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. The seven Catholic or 
general epistles are the three of St. John, two of St. Peter, and one 
each of St. James and St. Jude. The Lord's Prayer contains seven 
petitions, and the Apostles' creed has seven articles relating to the 
divinity and seven to the humanity of Christ. Christians are en- 
joined to make 7 additions to the faith, viz. : virtue, knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity. St. 
John in the Apocalypse oflen groups 7 names together, as * lilesaingy 
and glory ^ and wisdom^ and thanksgiving^ and honor ^ and power^ and 
might.^ Also, ' Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power 
and riches^ and wisdom^ and strength^ and honor^ and glory^ and 
blessing,'* Such groupings cannot be accidental. Solomon says, 
* seven things are an abomination to the Lord, viz. : pride, lying, mur- 
der, jealousy, mischief-making, perjury, and slander. It has been 
maintained that seven evils proceeded from the fall of man, and 
hence are seven sacraments as remedies, viz.: original sin is to be 
taken away by baptism, mortal sins by penitence, venial sins by ex- 
treme unction, ignorance by ordination, weakness of spirit by con- 
firmation, frailty of the flesh by matrimony, and the evil nature by 
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the Encharist. The seven virtues have been classified as three theo- 
logical virtues, /ai^A, hope^ and charity^ and the four cardinal virtues, 
prudence, ju^ice, fortitude, and temperance. The Catholic Chnrdh 
teaches seven corporal works of mercy, vif .: to feed the hungry, to 
give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to visit and ransom 
captives, to harbor the harborless, to visit the sick, and to bury the 
dead. Also seven spiritual works of mercy, viz.: to correct the sin- 
ner, to instruct the ignorant, to counsel the doubtful, to comfort the 
BoiTOwful, to bear wrongs patiently, to forgive all injuries, and to 
pray for the living and the dead« 

The seven deadly sins are pride, covetousness, lust, wrath, gluttony, 
envy, and sloth, which have the seven opposite virtues of humility, 
liberality, chastity, meekness, temperance, brotherly love, and dili- 
gence. 

In performing the rite of suttee, the Hindoo widow walks 7 times 
around the pyre, repeating mantras or prayers, scattering rice and 
sprinkling water on the bystanders. The .corpse of the husband is 
carried round 7 times and placed in the lap of the widow, when the 
fire is kindled to consume them both. 

^neas lost all his vessels but 7, he saw 7 stags aud killed them, 
and was afterwards told by the Cumaean Sibyl to sacrifice 7 bullocks 
and 7 unspotted ewes. 

Seven witnesses were sufficient to prove a Roman nuncupative 
will, and after the Roman kings, farms of eeptemjugera or 7 acres 
were allotted to each citizen. Cincinnatus, Dentatus, Fabricus, Re- 
gulus, &c., found 7 acres enough for their wants. 

Seven years' absence of a husband, without intelligence of his 
whereabouts, justifies the marriage of his wife, a la £noch Arden'si 
without subjecting her to the charge of bigamy ; also a child under 
7 years of age is supposed to be without discretion. The seren 
champions of Christendom were St. Qeorge of England, St. Denais 
of France, St James of Spain, St. Anthony of Italy, St. Andrew of 
Scotland, St. Patrick of Ireland, and St. David of Wales. 

Solon the Athenian law-giver, Chile the Spartan sage, Thales the 
philosopher of Miletus, Bias the Piienean, Cleobulus of Lindos, Pit^ 
tacuB of Mitylene, and Periander of Corinth, have for ages been 
known as the seven wise men of Greece. 

Seven ancient wonders of the world are often spoken o^ referring 
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to the pyramids of Egypt^ the hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
Umb of MausoluBy the temple of Diana at Ephesas, the colossiis of 
Rhodes, the stcUite of JvpiUr by Phidias, and the Pharos of Alex- 
andria. In more recent times the coliseam at Rome, the catoombs at 
Alexandria, the Chinese wall, the altars of Stonehenge, the leaning 
tower of Pisa, the porcelain tower at Nankin, and the mosque of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople hare been called the seven wonders of the 
middie ages. In former times there were reckoned 7 sciences. Gram- 
mar, Logic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Mnsic. 
The 7 hills of Rome were the Aventine, Capitoline, Esquiline) 
Coelian, Yiminal, Quirinal, and Palatine. The 7 Roman kings were 
Romulns, Nnma Pompilins, Tallus Hostilias, Ancns Martins, Tar- 
qninius Prisons, Servins Tullius, and Tarqninias Snperbas. In Eng- 
land 7 kingdoms called Kent, Northumberland, East Anglia, Mercia, 
Essex, Sussex, and Wessex constituted the S^xon Heptarchy, before 
the time of Egbert. 

The seventh son, and especially the seventh son of a seventh 
son, has long been popularly supposed to be endowed with wonder- 
ful powers of healing diseases by the touch, particularly on Good 
Friday. In France the seventh son without an intervening daughter 
is called a Marcou^ and sometimes in Holy Week a genuine Marooy, 
will have hundreds of patients to touch. 

There is a curious Eastern legend of 7 sleepers who slept in a cave 
187 years, a tale that perhaps suggested Rip Van Winkle, and to 
this day many Mahometans believe the names of the sleepers and 
their dog, posted on their doors, will keep away ghosts and demons. 

There are several curious coincidences of the occurrence of the 
number 7 in nature. Seven eclipses is the greatest number possible 
in a year, and 70 in 18 years. There are seven bones in the neck 
of all mammals, there are 7 true ribs on a side, and 7 bones in the 
tarsus. The great ocean currents are 7 in number, and meteorolo- 
gists describe 7 form^ of clouds. There are seven symmetrical forms 
of crystals, 7 kinds of attraction described by philosophers, and 7 
general properties of matter. 

The 7 notes of the musical scale and the 7 tints of the rainbow 
suggest the idea of completeness. So also do the 7 reoognized at- 
tributes of Deity, viz.: Wisdom, knowledge, goodness, power, jus- 
tice, mercy, and truth, and the 7 relations of the Creator to man, viz^ 
Creator, Lawgiver, Benefactor, King, Judge, Saviour, and Father. 
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Rnsldn has charmed the world by his pleiad-Iike grouping of the 
7 Lamps of Architecture, and artists have told us that the foot of 
the renowned statue of Venus de Medicis is one-seventh the length 
of the statue. 

The Budhists, who embrace over 150 millions of the human race, 
believe in 7 gods who rule the 7 days of the week. They say 
Miru rules Sunday, Kandu Monday, AngaJiaru Tuesday, Bitdahu 
Wednesday, Brdspati Thursday, Sicura Friday, and Henahjaru Sat- 
urday. 

Chaucer devotes a verse of the Canterbury Tales to a description 
of the 7 metals of the alchemists: 

' Sol gold is, and Luna silver threpe ; 
Mars yren, Mercurie quyksilver we clepe ; 
Saturnus leed, and Juhiter is tyn, 
And Venus coper, by my fader kyn.' 

The old column of the 7 dials in London faced 7 streets, radiating 
therefrom. 

The partial constellation of the 7 stars has given the word S^ 
tentrional^ to be seen in the treasury seal on every ' greenback.' 

Much interest has been taken by antiquarians to find the site of 
the ' 7 cities of Cibola,' and the wonderful expedition of Coronado 
to find those Aztec or ante-Aztec wonders has recently been dis- 
cussed in the publications of the Smithsonian Institute. 

If the reader will make a note of the sevens as he peruses works 
on mythology, history, or science, he will soon be able to increase 
largely the collection presented in this hastily written article. Per- 
haps ho will even observe that he is himself supposed to grow by 
sevens. At the age of 7 months the first teeth appear, to fall out in 
7 years and give place to others; and that every 7 years appears to 
form a distinct week or period of his existence. 

As Shakespeare has it, the players on the world's stage have for 
their acts ' seven ages.' * 



Mr. Hjalmar Qjort Boyeson, a contributor to the AUaniic Monthly, has 
been appointed Professor of tl^ Scandinavian languages at Cornell nniverBi- 
ty. It is urf^d that provision is necetoary for the study of the Scandinavian 
languages in our American colleges for the Norwegians of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. What is the professor's name? 
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THE ABT OF QTHSTIOmHO. 




UESTIONS are levers to raise thoaght. In all approved 
methods of instinictioD, the question, as a mental stimu- 
lant, must hold a prominent place. Nothing is so truly 
thought-awakening as a well-timed or skilli'ul question. 
Questions at random are not only unsatisfactory in themselves, but 
suicidal to him who proposes them. It is like paring an apple, and 
then dropping it. It gathers up, indiscriminately, everything with 
which it comes in contact. The success of the teacher depends 
more upon the skill with which he questions his pupils than upon 
any other single circumstance. Each question should be so framed 
that the answer shall be the basis of each succeeding question. 

How frequently instances of this kind are seen. The teacher asks 
one question after another, but does not get the answer which he 
wants. He does get those answers which he does not want. He 
becomes embarrassed, hesitates, tries to extricate himself in various 
ways, and at last tells his pupils what they should have been led to 
tell him. At the commencement of a lesson, the questions ought 
to be such that the teacher can discover the actual extent of the 
pnpiPs present attainment, that he may know where the new thread 
of knowledge should begin^ thus enabling him to bring the minds of 
his pupils into a healthy state of activity, disposed to observe as well 
as to receive the truth. During the progress of the lesson, the teach- 
er should endeavor to develop and exercise the various powers of 
the mind; to make pupils sensible of their own deficiencies; to 
ripen crude, and to perfect half-formed ideas. At the close of the 
lesson, the teacher should ascertain the amount of attention that has 
been given, and what has been actually acquired during the progress 
of the lesson ; how far the pupils have followed the teacher, and 
what points may be obscure or even incorrect. Questions at this 
Btage of the lesson should be of a recapitulatory character, thas firm- 
ly securing the instruction which has been given ; otherwise, it is 
like one who drives a nail and leaves it unclinched. 
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It may be well to speak more particularly of elementary instnl^ 
tion, and contrast what the teacher's object should be with w&at it 
should not be, although many of the following suggestions apply 
equally well to advanced instruction. The teacher's object should 
not be to lecture, talk, and tell, to elicit *and determine the truth aad 
meaning himself; but it should be to call on the pupils to tell him 
something which they did not know before, but which he haT led 
them to perceive by his questions and illustrations, the truth or 
meanidg having been discovered by them. The teacher's object 
should not be to clear his way by explaining difficult words and !in« 
usual phrases, but it should be to develop the idea objectively, by 
simple experiment or illustration, and then to give the different 
terms which name or express this idea. 

The teacher's object should not be to give his pupils a general 
view, and then to lead them to see each particular point, one by one, 
that they may know the subject clearly, thus leading them from the 
general to the particular ; but it should be to endeavor, by qnestionB 
and illustrations, to lead the pupils from the particular to the gener- 
al through the exertion of their own faculties, to notice the particu- 
lar points of the subject, one by one, and by comparisons of these, to 
gain a general view of the whole subject. 

The teacher's object should not be to deduce the proper inferences 
himself, thus leaving the permanent result of the lesson to depend 
upon the pupil's memory, but it should be to draw from the pupils « 
summary of the striking or important points in the lesson, and to re- 
quire them to deduce the proper inferences. When the teacher has 
done this, his pupils not only have a clear idea of the subject, but 
they have obtained this knowledge by a process which renders the 
instruction more interesting and permanent. It is the result of the 
exercise of their own faculties. It is a work whi<di must depend not 
so much upon the efforts of others as upon the exercise of their own 
powers, by which they must search and compare for themselves. 

The success of the teacher depends largely upon the maaKMr in 
which the questions are proposed. One of the most important requi- 
sites under this head is animaJtion, Slow, dull, heavy questions 
weary pupils and destroy their interest in a lesson. It is by a rapid 
succession of questions, by a pleasing, spirited manner, by ingenions- 
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\j challenging all who seem inattentive, and, above all, by an earnest 
feeliftg of interest in the sabject, and of delight in seeing the minds 
of the pupils at work, that the teacher may best kindle their mental 
activity, and give life and vigor to the lesson. ' We should not for- 
get to recall the fresh spirit ef our childhood in all its warmth and 
earnestness, remembering that he is the wisest teacher who can com- 
bine mature intellect with the child's heart.' Encourage the pupils 
to ask questions ; teach them to feel that it is not out of place to 
ask questions about anything which they do not fully understand, — 
that questions are avenues leading to knowledge. 

Questions are not meant to display the learning and acquirements 
of the teacher, but to bring out those of the children. It is a great 
point in questioning to say as little as possible, and to say that little 
in a manner which will cause the pupil to think and to say as much 
as possible. Never, if it can be avoided, communicate a truth in 
your question. Let the truth be educed from the class. It is better 
to propose one or two subordinate questions, with a view to bring 
oat the truth, than to tell the pupil anything which he can be led to 
tell you. 

Qaestions which can be answered by yea or no should be avoided, 
and are only allowable when it is necessary for the pupil to admit a 
fact upon which to base another question. These questions are very 
acceptable to pupils who, from some cause, have failed to prepare 
their lessons. It gives them such a sense of relief when they find 
that they have nothing to do but to watch the teacher to know what 
is to be said, and then only to say yes or no. Questions which con- 
tain the answer, ^ Is Boston the capital of Connecticut or Massachu- 
setts?' are equally objectionable. The best questions are those 
which most stimulate action on the part of the pupil, giving him a 
habit of thinking and of inquiring for himself tending to throw the 
pupil upon his own resources, promoting activity and energy on bis 
part, and arousing all the mental faculties into action, instead of 
blindly cultivating the memory at the expense of the higher intel- 
lectual powers. All questions should aim at this, and the success of 
our teaching must ever be measured, not by the amount of informa- 
tion which we have imparted, but by the extent to which we have 
strengthened the judgment and enlarged the capacity of our pupils. 
— F. 2\ Parsonsy in New York JEducational Journal. 
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tsibtnt %bitotB mj^uttmtni. 




EDITORIAL TRIP TO NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA 

It has become an annual custom with the Editors' and Publishers' Associa- 
tion of Maine to make an excursion during the summer months for the pur- 
pose of sight-seeing and recreation. This year, arrangements having been 
made for a trip to the proyince of New Brunswick, members of the associa- 
tion, with their ladies, packed their carpet bags on Monday, the 14th ult, and 
started eastward. Upon reaching Bangor it was found that our party num- 
bered about seventy, all of whom were very speedily and comfortably qaxp- 
tered at the Bangor House, where the traveler finds a home indeed. During 
the night, the weather was very agreeably tempered by a smart shower,.niak- 
ing otir ride on Tuesday a very cool and comfortable one. By the courtesy 
of the Superintendent of the European & North American Railway, we were 
furnished with a special car, and our journey from Bangor to St John wu 
made comfortable and ei\joyable. The European & North American Road is 
a well-built and well-equipped road, but afler leaving Mattawamkeag and the 
Penobscot River, its course lies mostly through a forest, and has little to in- 
terest the traveler. A few glimpses of Katahdin in the morning, a hurried 
dinner at Yanceboro, and the examination of baggage by custom-house offi- 
cials at McAdam Junction, gave occasional variety to our journey. Befoie 
reaching St. John, members of the press of that city met us upon the tiain 
and gave us a hearty welcome. Reaching the ferry, by which the railway 
connects with the city, a little past six o'clock^ we were soon all provided for 
at the Victoria Hotel, the finest public house in the province, and where, dar- 
ing our sojourn, our party found excellent accommodations and attentive 
landlords. 

The city of St. John is about the size of our own city of Portland, and is 
built upon a rocky promontory, with streets of considerable regularity and 
occasionally quite steep. Some of the churches and public buildings are 
very good but not elegant The Victoria Hotels above-mentioned, occupies 
an elevated position, and is quite conspicuous from the surrounding country, 
as well as from the harbor and bay. Like some of our western places, tiie 
city has somewhat of a dingy appearance, occasioned by burning soft c«aL 
The harbor of St John is an excellent one, and never obstructed by ice. A 
fine suspension bridge, over the St. John River, connects the place with the 
neighboring town of Carleton. A short distance above the city, the river, a 
broad and magnificent stream, is forced into a narrow gorge of two or three 
hundred feet, with jagged limestone cliffs on either side. Through this 
gorge, at low tide, the water makes a fall of several feet into the harbor; bat 
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at ]u^ tide, which yaries from fifteen to twenty-fiye feet, the water of the 
huhoT is higher than the river, and there is then a fall, of ten feet or more, 
the other way. For a few minutes, between the ebb and flow of the tide, the 
waters are of the same level, and then vessels and rafts find easy passage in 
either direction. 

We found evidence in St. J<{hn of interest in the cause of education. 
Here, Mr. Rand, Chief Superintendent of Education for New Brunswick, was 
liolding a teachers' institute, the evening session of which, upon invitation, 
many of our party attended, and listened to a very entertaining series of 
readings by Pro£ Monroe, of Boston. Wednesday was spent in shopping 
and sight-seeing, and in rides about the place and the neighboring cities of 
Portland and Carleton, visiting the suspension bridge, the Lunatic Asylum, 
the old French Tower, Reed's Castle, etc. In the evening a social time was 
liad in the parlors of the Victoria, at which many of the editorial fraternity 
and citizens of St. John were present^ and at which singing, speech-making, 
and social chat were the order of the evening. Superintendent Carvell, of 
the Intercolonial Railway, tendered the company the use of a special oar on 
his road to Halifax. 

Thursday morning found us upon the steamer David Western for a trip up 
the St. John's River to Fredericton. The river is a magnificent one, equal- 
ing, it seems to us, our own Hudson. Partly in Maine, partly the dividing 
line between Maine and Xew Brunswick, and lastly in New Brunswick, it 
flows a distance of more than 460 miles, one-half of which is navigable for 
vessels and steamboats. Nowhere can better land be found than along its 
banks, the intervals often reaching back several miles, and everywhere bear- 
ing the most luxuriant vegetation. Down this stream immense rafts of 
Inmber are towed by steam tugs. Upon our arrival at Fredericton, we re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from the mayor, the press, and the citizens of the 
phice. After obtaining quarters at the Barker House and at the Queen's Ho- 
tel, the party were invited to visit the residence of Lieut-Governor Wilwot 
who extended a cordial welcome and asked them to walk about his grounds, 
which are quite extensive and finely cultivated. The Episcopal Cathedral, 
the Barracks, and the provincial parliament house are objects of interest 
Fredericton is often called the Celestial City. Its location is very 'beautiful, 
and the surrounding scenery is fully in keeping with the place. As this 
place was the terminus of our tour, as it was originally planned, about half 
of our company left us and proceeded homeward by rail, their business ar- 
rangements at home not permitting them to accept an invitation to extend 
the excursion to Halifax. Regretting much the loss of their good company, 
we took our leave of them Friday morning and returned to St John by boat, 
spending two or three hours after dinner in speech-making,, sentiments, and 
a good time generally. £x-Alderman Forbes, of St John, made an excel- 
lent speech, which elicited much applause. 

Another night's rest at the Victoria prepared us for Saturday's ride by the 
Intercolonial road, 276 miles, to Halifax. The road is a very good one, and 

24 
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took MB through a country whose fine scenery and fertility were a souee of 
constant surprise to us all. Along the valley of the Eennebecasis, and over 
the Acadia Mountains, we were treated to views that can hardly he sur- 
passed. At Moncton, and Amherst, where we obtained a good dinner, and 
at Truro, we came upon armlets of the Bhj of Pundy, where we saw fre- 
quent evidence of the high ti<les of this region, of which we all have read is 
our school geographies. Before reaching Halifax, our train was boarded by 
several members of the press of that city, who greeted us most cordiaUj, 
and upon our arrivsJ placed a horse car at our disposal, which took us to 
our quarters at the Halifax House, the best hotel in the city, and where onr 
wants were well provided for. After tea a collation was provided by the 
press, and a speech of welcome made by Mr. Johnson, of the Halifaz R^^ 
er, which was happily responded to by our President, Mr. Shaw. 

Sunday gave our party an opportunity to hear some excellent preaching 
from Halifax divines. A more quiet and orderly city we have never seen 
than Halifax appeared that day. The city and people are decidedly Engliah, 
and their kindness and hospitality are unbounded. 

The morning hour of Monday was devoted to shopping and a call upon 
the American Consul, Judge 'Jackson, who kindly showed us through the 
parliament house, which contains some excellent paintings of English digni- 
taries, past and present At eleven o'clock, open carriages were taken for a 
ride about the city. The ladies were provided with choice bouquets by Mr. 
Fielding, of the Chronicle^ and each carriage contained one or more manbers 
of the press, or citizens of Halifax, to point out the different localities visit- 
ed. The ride was quite an extez^d one, and took us to all the places of in- 
terest in and about the city, including the citadel, which is one of the 
strongest upon the continent, and from which a fine view of the city, harbor, 
and surrounding country is obtained. We also made a call upon Mr. Grant, 
of the CoUmi^y who invited us to inspect his conservatory and garden^ where 
much good taste and skill are exhibited. Mrs. Grant treated the companj 
very generously with refreshments and flowers. 

After dinner a steamer was placed at our disposal, and in company with 
many of the citizens of Halifax an excursion was made in the harbor and 
basin, and up the arm, so called, a kind of bay extending several miles up 
one side of the city. This gave us an opportunity to see the city from the 
outside, and view some of the finest residences, which are situated along the 
shore of the arm. A visit was also made to the lunatic asylum, across the 
harbor, at Dartmouth, under the direction of Dr. De Wolf, who gave the 
party a cordial reception. Ample refreshments wei*e furnished on the boat 
during the afternoon. 

But our day's work was not yet done. Early in the morning Consul Jack- 
son had invited us to his residence, in the evening ; and thither we went in 
company with the Halifax press, and many of the citizens of the place, and 
members of the provincial and dominion government. Grood cheer, bounti- 
ful reftehments, and speeches were the order of the evening, and we lefl» 
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feeling that Jadge Jackson and his excellent lady are representatives of oar 
government and people, of whom every American may jusUy be proud ; and 
it was highly gratifying to see that they are universally popular with the 
good people of Halifax. 

The city of Halifax is a very neat and orderly one, and has many buildings 
and residences worthy of note. *Its harbor and basin can float the navies of 
the world. On Tuesday morning we took leave of the Haligonians and set 
oar faces homeward, by way of the Annapolis Valley, the Acadia of Long- 
fellow's Evangeline. When several miles out of the city we were met by Mr. 
Innes, Superintendent of the Annapolis Railway, also by Mr. Hobart, a 
Maine man, and American Consul at Windsor, and Mr. Goudge, M. P., ac- 
companied by his lady, who provided us with refreshments on the train. 
These persons aided us greatly in pointing out localities of interest during 
the day. At Grand Pre, immortalized by Longfellow, we were permitted to 
leave the train and examine the site of this ancient settlement of the French 
Acadians. The Annapolis Valley is the garden of Nova Scotia, and since 
passing through its charming scenery and fertile fields we shall read the 
story of Evangeline with renewed interest. 

Arriving at Annapolis at 2 1-2 p. m., we embarked on board the steamer 

Empress, in which a voyage of sixty miles brought us at early evening to St. 

John ; whence the 9 o'clock evening train took us toward ' Bangor, affording 
US a good night's rest on board the Pullman car, brinpng us safely home 
Wednesday p. m., after a jaunt of ten days, during which we had been fa- 
vored with cool and comfortable weather and no fog, not even at St John. 

Notwithstanding we have made this article much longer than is our cus- 
tom in this depar&ent of the Journal, we regret that we must leave so 
much unsaid. We would like to say many things in praise of looalitdes vis- 
ited and the many friends at whose hands we were constantly the recipients 
of so much kindness and hospitality. But our limits forbid. We trust our 
friends of the dailv and weekly press of our party, who have more space in 
their columils, will do ample justice to all concerned, as we have no doubt 
they will. A pleasanter trip than the one we have just finished we have 
never taken. We hope our provincial friends will give us an opportunity to 
retnm their kindness fiere in Maine. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, Zt^Z'^^^ltT 

means we could lately 
to ascertain the standing of our subscribers and induce them to institute the 
system of advance pay. Very many have responded handsomely and promptly. 
But some who have taken the Journal and read it for years, have written us 
that they n»^ver subscribed for it and therefore do not hold themselves respons' 
ible to pay for it. To s.uch we have to say, their names were given to us as 
subscribers, and we cannot know to the contrary unless they inform us. We 
do not wish to send to any person that does not want it, but having taken it, 
or neglected to write to us that it was coming to them without their order, we 
have no way of knowing the fact, and therefore must hold them responsible 
for the pay.. Some write that they have ordered it stopped and still it comes. 
We can only say to that, we never neglect such information, and never send a 
copy of the Journal after such order is received. 
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irncational InitlUgmtt. 



MAINB. 

I 
I 



The entering classee at aU our colleges in Maine are larger thia year ihia 
usual. 

Mr. Berry, late of Ellsworth High School, has been elected Principal of 
Cherryfield High School. Salary, $1,200 per year. 

Hon. S. L. Goodale, of Saco, has declined the professorship offered him in 
the State Agricultural College at Orono. 

The Exeoutiye Board of Bates College have named a professorship after 
Hon. Asa Bedingson, LL. D., who recently donated, to the college $5/KXl 

Thirty-three Freshmen have already been admitted to Bates College. The 
next examination will occur August 22. 

The little town of Cherryfield is doing wonderful things in education. It 
has schools nicely graded, from primary to high, and excellent teachers. 

A. F. Richardson, Principal of the Bridgton High School, has declined an 
offer of $1,200 offered by the Cherryfield Academy. 

S. H. Lord, of Brunswick, has been appointed teacher of natnral scienoe 
at the Lowell High SchooL 

At the recent commencement of Colby University, Dr. H. E. Robins waa 
inaugurated President of that institution. 

Washington Head, East Machias, has one of the finest chemical and philo- 
sophical apparatus of any school of its grade in the State. Mr. H. H. Heath 
has been elected Principal for one year. 

A school of forty scholtts on Long Island, off Bremen, Lincoln County, is 
entirely made up of the grand-children of Mr. Thomas Collamore and wife, 
who have lived there most of their lives. Mr. Collamore is 73 years old. 

The series of school institutes for 1873 will be held as follows: At Hool* 
ton, Aug. 4th; Bangor, Aug. 11th; Castine, Aug. 13th; Cherryfield, Aug. 
25th ; CalaiB, Sept. 1st. 

ICISCBIXAinBOUB. 

A student at Cornell University sells lemonade in one of the college haOa 
to save money to pay for his tuition. 

Massachusetts has one-seventh of the whole number of school libraries in 
the United States. The aggregate number of volumes in these libraries ia 
8,533,000. 

Forty-six young ladies graduated at Vassar College last month, being the 
largest class ever sent oiu from the institution. Nearly one-third of them 
were from New England. 

The Factory School at Fall River, Mass., has an average attendance of 
1,012. In 1868 the number was 026. Overseers in the mills testify to an im- 
provement in the children's work since the school has been in operation 
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At the recent exorcises at the State Normal School in Salem, in connection 
with the close of the term, a mother and a daughter were in the graduating 
elass together, named, respectiyely, Gorton and Cobum. 

The school committee of Boston have presented their report for the year 
1872. The whole number of pupils in the Boston public schools is 88,688, 
who are in charge of 1,001 teachers; 147 male, 854 female. The whole 
amount paid in salaries was $863,658.51, an average of about $863 per teach- 
er. The average cost per year for each pupil, for all items, was $33.57. 

One of the leading features of the new Ohio school law is a provision 

constituting all school districts tn Ohio) ' bodies politic and corporate,' with 

sole and exclusive control of educational matters, including the full title and 

ownership of aQ real estate and sdl other proi>erty now us^ or hereafter to 

• be acquired therefor. 

The Massachusetts. Agricultural College graduated thirteen students last 
week; but the hope of an advancement of agriculture bv the special educa- 
tion of farmers is not encouraged by the fact that of the ^aduates only 
three will till the soil ; of the rest, four have chosen civil engineering ; two 
medicine, and one each law, business, and horticulture, while one will be- 
come a professional oarsman. 

There are now about 300 Japanese students pursuing their studies ih this 
country, some maintained by the government and some at private expense. 
They are scattered in various places, so as to avoid using their own lan- 
gu^e, and they are not only hard-working students, but have minds of su- 
perior ability. Five of these students have recently been ordered home by 
the government, and are about to sail from New York, though none of them 
know the reason for which they are recalled. 




Mt. 



The Education ai. Yeab Book, just published by Wm. Wood & Co., New 
York, at $1.25, is to be obtained by any of our subscribers who will send us 
$2.26 for advance pay for Journal of Education and the Year Book. 

American Educationai^ Rsadebs. New York: Irison, Blakeman, Taylor 
^bCo. 

This is ft new series of well-edited and well-printed readers, of which the 

first four numbers are before us. They promise well. 

Selectf Orations of Cicbro. By J. H. & F. W. Allen, and J. B. Green - 
ough. Boston : Ginn Brothers. 

The orations of the great Roman orator and statesman are arranged in 

this edition chronolc^cally, covering the entire period of his public life. 

The work of the editors is well done, and the volume is a very convenient 

one for school use. 

Rbcrsation,— The School Stage. Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle A Co. (Cin- 
cinnati and New York), have just published Venahle^a School Stage, a Collec- 
tion of Juvenile Acting Plays, for school and home. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, $1.25. A fuller announcement will appear in the 
next number of this joumaL 



EDUCATIONAL PBOGBESS. 

The educational demands of the age are extendinfi; to new fields. Modern n- 
search in the realms of Science and Nature is revealing studies of the most intense 
interest, from which are growing new modes of mentafculture and new educational 
processes. 

Among the most interesting and valuable accompaniments for the teacher, in 
harmony with this irresistible advance of scientific thought, are several recent eda- 
cational publications of D. APPLETON & CO., New York. Among the subjects 
treated are 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 

including Natural Philosophy, Botany, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physioloot, 
ETC., Geography, Drawing, Ancient and Modern Languages, etc. 

Among the newest works*of especial excellence are 
YOUMANS' IBOTANIES.1 SCIENCE PRIMERS, DESCHAUD*S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CORNELL'S PHYSICAt GE- • 
OGRAPHY, KRUSIS' INVENTIVE DRAWING, 

and many others. 

Teachers are particularly invited to address the publishers, stating upon which 
subjects they are desiring new or improved text-books for class introduction, ind 
their communications will receive full and prompt attention. 

A new EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, just published, and printed in the most 
attractive manner, will be mailed free to educators, on application. Also, the Edu- 
cational ' Kecord ' for 1873. Address 

D. APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, 

649 & 551 Broadway, New York. 




STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Castiiie3 - - Maine. 



The Fall Term begins August 13, 1873, 

AND CONTINUES FOURTEEN WEEKS. 

This school has an experienced corps of instructors, an excellent course of study 
for those who design to become teachers, one of the best buildings in the State, s 
libraiy of text and reference books, and new and valuable charts and apparatus for 
illustrative teaching. Many te^books free, others furnished at the lowest rstet. 
Board and rooms on very reasonable terms. 

For particulars address 

G. T. FlalSTCHZSR^ Principal. 

Jiily-2Di. 
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HEBE is a growing feeling on the part of thinking teachers 
that the children in our common schools ought to be 
brought, more and more, face to face with nature; that 
thej should be taught to see some of the many wonderful 
flights which are open to the gajse of those who, having eyes, see. 
Very many, as the result of an early lack of education, are doomed 
to go through the world as those, who, at the best, only ' see men as 
trees walking.' 

None of those who urge the importance of the study of the nat- 
ural sciences in our schools necessarily underestimate the work 
which these schools are now doing, or which they might do, if the 
branches which are now taught in them were taught in a proper, sci- 
entific way. They only claim that something more can be done 
with advantage to all and detriment to none. It is possible that 
there may be more sides to our educational problem than those think 
who call all, who are not satisfied with the good old days of the 
fathers, lunatics. 

Very many get the idea from the way in which they are taught, 
that all which is worth knowing, or which can be known, is in the 
books. The result is, that, without a book to refer to and from 
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which they can obtain material for use, they are lost They condnet 
as if they thought that we had first a manual on geology and then 
the rock-ribbed earth. In view of this, Prof. Agassiz requested 
those who joined the Anderson School of Natural History to bring 
no books with them. He wished them to be their own investigatovB, 
and to gather their knowledge and information from natural objects 
only. Books convey the knowledge, investigations, and ideas of 
others. 

The work of the school is only half done, if the pupils leave it 
without forming a habit of studying, not only from books, but from 
the world which surrounds them and which is within them, that 
world which furnishes the materials from which the books are made. 
The school should aim to assist the pupilln forming right habits, jm 
Well as to teach him so much arithmetic and so much grammar, &c. 
While doing the latter, cannot the former be accomplished, and, 
among all the habits we form, is there one which will be of more use 
to us than that of opening our senses to the outer worlds of investi- 
gating our surroundings? 

Many have attended the town school, the high school, and tlie 
'academy, till fitted for college, reciting two^thirds of that time to 
those who were called fine teachers, who do not remember of having 
their attention called once to the hook of natare whose pages were 
spread out before, but not for, them. Not for even a single lesson 
has ^a flower from the field or a stone firora the road-eade, a fly from 
'the wall or a stick for a- lever, been made the object of study. .Snob 
a training, or lack of training, put over till later in life much whioh 
ishould have come <at the first, and made it necessary to do then 
much hard work which could just as well have been avoided. The 
worst of such a course is, that the habit of keeping the eyes open, 
which might have been obtained easily early in life, is obudned with 
jgretit difficulty, if at all, late in life. 

To have the facts upon which any science is built would amply le- 
pay both teacher and scholar for -all the work done, but the greatest 
reward will be found in the habit of investigating, which obtainipg 
these facts in the proper way cultivates. 

rMany teacheis, who'ai*e abundantly able to give instruction in the 
natural sciences in our common schools, hesitate because the task 
seems so focmidabl^, so cmdless, and. especially does it seem: so when 
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the* time at the>teaehei^8 disposal is taken into account^ urbioh is Uke*> 
Ijrto be only one term and a short one at that The trouble here is, 
diet the teacher puts-first what ought to come second. He should 
am to aronse the child to use his senses^ rather than to furnish him 
with a few important facts. The majority of the pupils in our 
schools get all their information at seeond hand; they do not know 
any other way. The teacher's doty is to show them the better way^; 
and to accomplish this a single example may suffice, while to fix the 
habit would require only the persistent following out of the plan. 

In any teaching of the natural sciences in our common schools 
which is to produce valuable results, the pupils must do the work,. 
The teacher must direct, criticise, and occasionally help. If he does 
all himself, only requiring of the pupils attention and a statement in 
words of the experiment performed, the fhcts may be obtained, but 
the results which ought to follow such instruction will not appean 
The more the pupils do for themselves the better. The teacher 
should keep this in mind and do the best he can. 

Take for illustration a case in natural philosophy, the law of the 
lerer. All that the teacher would need here beyond what the boys 
could prepare with their kniyes, and pieces of string with which to 
hang on the weights, would be some steelyards, which could be very 
easily obtained. It would not take a school long to arrive so near- 
the truth that it would be the truth for them. About all the teacher 
would find to do would be to advise that the lever be as light as pos- 
nble. How many who use levers have any idea how much work, 
they can do with them, or have even thought anything about it? Many 
will, doubtless, attempt in their schools the coming year to do some- 
thing in this direction, either with special classes, or in general exer- 
dses with the school as a whole. Let them use such facts and prin- 
ciples as have come within the knowledge of the pupils, or such as 
they can actually investigate for themselves. Make it fundamental^ 
that, however little you may do, the pupils are to do the work. The 
less use there is made of books the better will it be. 

If the pupils, are allowed to use a book at first, there is danger that 
they will commit to memory what they find there. If they work in 
that way, of course they lose the great benefit which they ought ta 
getfVom such study. A teacher once found a pupil,- who was cer- 
tainly old enough to know better, trying Inefiectually to commit to 
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nfeemorj what the book said about heating by eonTectioo, the spher* 
oidal state of water, and kindred topics. She. bad no idea, till ber 
attention was called to the fiict, that she had seen every process de- 
scribed in the lesson, so that no book was needed. As soon as she 
was made to see that, all difficulty vanished. Her condition is the 
rule and not the exception. The object of scientific instruction is to 
make anything like the above impossible. 

Different teachers will be very likely to choose different subjects 
to present, but, if the method pursued be one of investigatioD, the 
results may be as good in one case as in any other. In teaching 
physiology, use can be made of some of the lower animals to show 
the structure of the muscles, the articulation of the bones, the oi^gans 
of respiration, etc. In botany and geology, the materials are at the 
very door of the school-room. Have the scholars prepare a herbari- 
um of the flowers of the neighborhood ; have prepared also sped- 
mens of the various kinds of wood in the town, cutting them so as 
to show the grain of the wood and the bark. The same can be done 
in geology, in mineralogy, in natural history. If any one wishes to 
take chemistry, a small sum will furnish all the materials needed for 
performing quite a number of experiments. The main idea is to 
make the work on the part of the school as much experimental as 
possible. Keep that in mind and go ahead. 



How TO Cure Stammering. — ^Lute A. Taylor, editor of the La 

Crosse (Wis.) Leader^ who has been an inveterate stammerer, writes 

as follows about the way to cure the habit : ^ No stammering person 

ever found any difficalty in singing.' The reason of this is, that by 

observing the measure of the music, — ^by keeping time, — ^the organs 

of speech are kept in such position that enunciation is easy. Apply 

the same rule to reading or speech, and the same result will follow. 

Let the stammerer take a sentence, say this one, ' Leander swam the 

Hellespont,' and pronounce it by syllables, scan it, keeping time with 

his finger, if necessary letting each syllable occupy the same time, 

thus Le — an — der — swam — the — Hel — les—p-pont, and ho will not 
stammer. Let him pronoance slowly at first, then faster, but atill 
keeping time with words instead of syllables, and he will be sur- 
prised to find that, by very little practice, he will read withoat stam- 
mering, and nearly as rapidly as persons ordinarily talk or read. 
Then practice this in reading and convei-sation until the habit is 
broken up. 
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BBBOBS nr THE USE OF FBEPOSITIONS. 

I. REDUNDANCE. 



ERHAPS there is no nicer test of a writer's ability to use 
language correctly than the manner in which he employs 
preposition^. No part of speech is more a matter of idiom 
in its use than this. Hence, nothing is more common than 
to find writers not thoroughly conversant with English idioms tripping* 
in their use of these particles. Even writers of acknowledged excel- 
lence are, not unfrequently, at fault here. 

We propose to present a few of the most common cases of impro- 
prieties in the use of prepositions. ^ These may seem trifling mat- 
ters,' as Mr. Marsh says ; ^ but in a syntax, depending like ours so 
much upon the right use of particles, strict accuracy in this pai'ticu- 
lar becomes seriously important.' Some of the examples to be ad- 
duced may be familiar ; but others, it is believed, will be found to be 
new. At all events, while the errors referred to are so common and 
wide-spread, it may not be amiss to call attention to them and warn 
against their use. These en*ora are mainly of three kinds, namely, a 
Buperflnous use, an improper omission, and a wrong application. In 
the present paper a few examples of the first kind only will be in- 
stanced. 

1. One of the most common is found in the form ' of seven years 
old.' A recent writer speaks of ^ a sweet babe of ordy six months 
ol(V Another says, * He was succeeded by his great grandson, a 
child of five years old! Even Mr. Hall, in his ^Recent Exemplifica- 
tions of False Philology,' says, ^ Neither in Old England nor in New 
is there a plough-boy of ten years old that could not here set Mr. 
White right.' In all these and similar examples the preposition of 
is really superfluous; it is used without an object. <Six months,' 
^five years,' etc., in these instances correspond to the adverb hov> in 
the question ^ How old is he ? ' Ask \he question ^ How old is the 
babe?' and the answer is ^Six months old;' not 'Of six months 
old.' (It is true, the answer might be 'Of six months' age; ' but this 
10 a grammatically different form from the one under consideration.) 
In a word, the expressions ' six months,' ' five years,' ' ten years/ are 
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adverbial phnwes withoat any governing word. The idiom is pra- 
ciaely the same as in the expressions ^five miles long,' 'six feet high,' 
*ten inches thick,* etc. * A wall of ten feet high^ or * A river of a 
mile wide^ would be just as correct as ' A babe of six monthi old^ or 
^ A boy of ten years old.'* Dean Alford, it is true, attempts to justify 
this impropriety. He pronounces 'A gallows af fifty cubits high^ 
legitimate. (Qtieen?$ ^ng^ p. 18S.) Bat his charity for common er- 
rors misleads his judgment here. He argues that the gallows 'msj 
be said to be ^ of fifty cubits" (high or in height) ; the o^ being used 
as in the phrases ^ She was of the age of twelve years," " of a great 
age," to indicate the class or standard of the object spoken of.' But 
the examples are not parallel, as may be seen by omitting the of ia 
both instances: 'A gallows () fifty cubits high;' 'She was () the 
age of twelve years.' In the latter, of i^ sl grammatical necessity; 
in the former, when used, it is a verbal excrescence, a nuisance. 

Gibbon wrote (Hist, of Rome, Chap, xiv.), * The vanquished em* 
peror left behind him two children, a boy of about eight, and a girl 
of about seven years old.' Had he stopped with the word eeven^ or 
even years, his sentence would have been correct. But the addition 
of the word old rendered the preposition of superfluous. The same 
would be true if the phrase of age had been used instead of M 
The following sentence of Hawthorne's errs in the same way : ^This 
child of three years old occupied, all his heart.' Either of or M 
should have been omitted hei*e. We should prefer the omiteion of 
the latter. The phrases ^ of about seven years' and * of three years' 
are equivalent to the fuller forms ' of the age of about seven years' 
and * of the age of three years,' of which in fact they are mere 
abridgments. 

2. Similar to the foregoing, in point of inaccuracy and inelegance, 
is the form * at nine years of age,' or ^ at nine years old.' The ex* 
pression nine years of age corresponds grammatically to such forms 
as ^ three feet in depth,' ^six inches in width,' Hwo miles in length,' 
and requires no preposition before it, any more than do these latter 
expressions. Still, there are Writers that know no better than td 
prefix at. Mrs. Child, for example, in her * Good Wives,' speaking 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, says : * At four years old she read perfectly 
well;' 'At seven years of age she had eight tutors.' The eiror 
here, however, is not so much a redundancy as the misemploynieDt 
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of a prefposltion for an Kdrerb. A$ in both instaneeB should be 
itherij and the sentences read accordingly : ^ When four years old Am 
read perfectly well ; ' «When she was seven years of age,' eto^ or 
*When she was seren years old,' etc.; or else, 'At the age of sevea 
(or. At seren years' age) she had eight tutors.' This last form is 
often elegantly abbreviated. Thus, ' At thirty man snspects himself 
a fool,' while perfectly correct, is far more pleasing than the nna- 
bridged form 'at thirty years' age,' or e?en than the form 'at the age 
of thirty.' 

3. The use of at and abctU in juxtaposition, — 'it about,' — is an 
inconsistency, not to say contradiction, that is very frequently met 
with. About conveys the idea of indefiniteness, anything but a 
want of preciseness in respect to either time or place. Its literal 
meaning is ' in the neighborhood or vicinity of,' < somewhere near.' 
At^ however, conveys the idea of definiteness and point. It fixes 
the place or time within comparatively narrow limit& ' About the 
age of eleven ' means not definitely eleven, but perhaps a year or 00 
older, or a year or so younger, — ^in that vicinity. 'At the age of 
eleven,' however, conveys another idea ; it specifies the exact age. 
Hen6e the incongruity of the expression 'at about.' The following 
illustrates this error: ^At about the age of eleven she passed a win* 
ter in London.' — Mits Brovm^B M&mairg qf Mtb, HematiB. Either 
drop one of these words altogether; or, if this does not convey the 
idea, say 'At the age of eleven, or thereabouts, she passed,' eta 
The following are additional examples: 'At about twenty miles 
from Berlin is situated the village of Sperenberg.' 'The company 
arrived at about nine o'clock, and left at near twelve/ 

It may not be amiss, in this connection, to advert to the loose way 
some have of using the word abo^ when sufficient indefiniteness is 
expressed by other words. The following is an example of what we 
refer to : ' The audience consisted of only about seventy-five or one 
hundred persons.' The expression seventy-five or one hundred is 
silfficienUy indefinite in meaning ; and the coupling with this of a 
term designed to make the meaning more general is superfluous. It 
fortns a species of tautology. Either say ' consisted of only about a 
hundred persons,' or ' of less than a hundred ; ' or else drop cibout^ 
tod say ' consisted of only seventy-five or one hundred persons.' 
The meaning in all these cases is about the sarne^ though it may be a 
matter of taste or choice which of the forms is used. 
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4. The adverbs Uhday^ Uy-night^ UHnorrow^ and yesterdoff BhonU 
Derer be preceded by on. They are not ao used by good EogM 
writers either of the past or of the present. And yet one can 
aearoely pick np a paper now-a-days without finding some one or 
more of these adverbs saddled with this impertinent preposition. 
ThoSy ' Sanday, at all times fertile in mmorBi was particolarly so en 
ye$Urday? 'A great battle is not impossible on to-momno? 'Oa 
the morrow,' as an equivalent of ^ to-morrow,' is legitimate ; bat not 
*on to-morrow.' As adverbs these words all involve the idea of 
'time daring which.' Thus, to-day means 'on this day;' to-mamw, 
*on the morrow;' to-niyhiy 'on this night;' and yesterday ^ 'on the 
day previous to this.' Hence the on is superfluous, inelegant, and 
improper. 

The same may be said of prefixing on to the phrases ' last nighV 
'last evening,' 'last week,' Mast year,' ' next Monday,' 'next week,' 
' next month,' etc No speaker of any elegance or correctness will 
think of saying 'On last evening,' 'On next Christmas,' 'On next 
Monday,' any more than ' On yesterday,' or ' On to-morrow. Still, it 
is perfectly legitimate and not inelegant to say ' On Sunday last,' 
'On Monday next,' 'On the fourth of July,' 'On Tuesday week,' etc 
Why there should be this difference, we may not be able satisfactori- 
ly to say. It belongs to the province of English idioms, and is one 
of those things universally recognized and observed by good writen 
and speakers. 

5. Occasionally, after some form of the verb to be^s^ preposition is 
improperly prefixed to a noun in the nominative or its equivalent 
under the false impression of its being in the objective. The follow- 
ing are examples of this : ' The first place we went to was to a 
meadow.' ^ The only country in the world where there is true and 
fiEilse liberty is tn the United States.' — Tablet. 'The best place in 
the city to bay hats is nt Smith's.' ' The place of the next meeting 
has not been decided upon, but will probably be ol New York' 
Here to, tn, and cU are severally redundant, and of course should be 
stricken out. 

6. The phrase in vain is sometimes used where the sense requires 
the word vain only. ' All his efforts were in vain^^ is an example of 
this, the meaning being that all efforts were useless, ineffectoaL 
Properly in vain is an adverbial phrase, and hence should be used 
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adverbially, not adjectively. The sentence, ' His labors were not in 
Tain, is right, if the meaning is that thej were not pat forth to no 
purpose. But, if the labors are designed to be described as useful 
* and effective, in vain should be vain. The following examples will 
illastrate still further the needlessness of the preposition: ^It is in 
vain [t. 0., idle, useless] to extenuate the matter.' ' It is in vain for 
yoa to speak, he will not come,' — Fasquelle^a JFJrench Course^ p. 188. 
'It is in vain for you to remonstrate with him.' — Ditto, 

7. With young and inexperienced writers, it is a common error 
QDOonscionsly to repeat a preposition improperly. Thus : ' We may 
obtain approximations to the truth, loith which, for want of better 
solutions, we are^'obliged to content ourselves with,^ ' On what day 
did last January come in onP 'It was at one of these publio 
houses we stayed a^.' In this last sentence the first at is the offend- 
er rather than the last; for the sentence fully and correctly ex- 
pressed would be, 'It was one of these public houses that we stayed 
at;' or, less idiomatically, ' at which we stayed.' In fact, writers of 
no little expenence sometimes inadvertently err by thus repeating a 
preposition. Examples: 'in what longitude, reckoning from the 
meridian of Greenwich, would Madagascai* be in?^ — ComelPa Int. 
Geoff, ' Different kinds of wine are produced, according to the state 
of maturity to which the grape is allowed to arrive at before being 
gathered.' — Wilkea^s JSxplorinff Mcped,, Vol, I.^ p. 22. ' The mis- 
sion on which most men and women are called to go npon^ does not 
call them away from home.'— .£i?. of Nl Y. Observer. — S, W. TT., 
in Am, Ed. M<mthly, 



Origin of the word humpefir. Those who combine intemperate 
habits with a love of philology will be interested in the following : 
When the Roman Catholic religion was in the ascendant in England, 
the health of the Pope was usually drunk in a full glass, immediately 
after dinner. The technical French expression for the toast was c^u 
bon pere^ — whence the word ' Bumper.' » 
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EDUOATIsd aZBLS. 



T woulcf, I doubt not, be stoutly denied by the majority of 
teachers and other persons connected with the work of ed- 
ucation, that girls do not receive just as efficient training in 
our common schools as boys do. But in the fiice of ihi9 
anticipated denial, I now unhesitatingly make the assertion that ^ifc 
are not as well and wisely trained as boys. Sitting side by side iir 
tflb same scbool-room, having the same instructor, boys are daily de* 
riving more benefit from their schooling than girls. * What,* you 
say, * do not girls receive the same amount of instruction in arithme> 
tic, geography, grammar, and other studies that boys do?' Te& 
As far as book knowledge is concerned, girls get their full share; 
imd, being rather more studious than boys, often win more distino* 
tion. 

But imparting book-learning is only a part, and by far the eaaeeit 
part, of a teacher's work. With this eome daily and hourly lessonv 
in self-control, perseverance, self-reliance, and industry. Here we^ 
see the difference between the training of boys and of gixis. To tlie 
boys the teacher says, using the language of the world, * Help yoro»' 
selves; never depend upon any one to carry you orer difficult 
places ' — ^to the girls, ' To be dependent is a part of your birthright; 
independence is not becoming to girls ; cry when you hurt your fin- 
gers or fall down, and people will pet you.' Boys are educated to 
some purpose, girls to none. Boys are taught the use of their hands 
and brains in order that they may use them, but girls are seldom 
taught that, whether necessity compels or not, their hamda and bosy 
brains are made for good, wholesome toil They are rarely im- 
pressed with the idea that their education is for the purpose of beW 
ter fitting them for some hon^ avocation when diey leave school 
It is no uncommon thing for a teacher to stand before his class of 
one hundred or more pupils, half of whom are girls, and talk to tiie 
boys for half an hour of the object of their education, how it will 
help them to become better citizens and members of society, tell 
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them the necessity of -cnltLvating manliness and honesty, of being 
lelf-helpful, industrious, and ambitions, if they would be successful 
fiurmers, statesmen, mechanics, or merchants; expecting the fprla 
meanwhile to sit demurely, with folded hands, and be highly edified, 
I suppose, to hear what will ensure a &oy'« success. 

How should girls be educated ? The important primary lesson to 
he thoroughly enforced is, that their ten fingers and ten talents or 
less, as the case may be, were giren them to be used in some honest, 
nsefal work. Whether rich or poor, something to do and something 
to be,rwhieh will call forth their best thoughts and best endeavois, 
and be of some pontive good to the world, should be the motto of 
giris as well as boys. They should be told that it is just as great a 
sin and disgrace for girls to grow up idle and useless as for boys. 
Then assure them that they have, or should have, the same freedom 
of ch<Hce in deciding how they wiU use their faculties. Tell them 
that patch-^ork and dish-washing are no more the necessary accom- 
plishments of girls than the use of the hoe and pitchfork for boys. 
They should be taught, that study is not a mere pastime for them, to 
be followed, on leaving school, by an indefinite period of listless 
waiting (perhaps, in the meantime, half doing something they were 
never taught to do well, just for the pay), until some man <»mes 
along and marries them, taking upon himself the burden of their 
aimless existence. Teach them that indastry, perseverance, self-reli- 
ance, courage, strong muscles, and decided opinions are just as neces- 
sary to a girl's as to a boy^s success; that no ,amount of prettiness 
and winning ways will make up for the lack of these sterling quali- 
ties. Having faithfully imparted these abstract piinciples, come 
down to the just how and what to do. If Susan or Jane have a nat- 
ural inclination for housework, sewing, or millinery, encourage ' them 
in it and stimulate in them the highest respect for these handierafts, 
which are just as respectable as farming or carpentering, if they are 
as intelligently and well done. Teach them to do everything thor- 
oaghly and with their whole mind, for therein lies the honor, and 
not in the kind of work done. Lead them to see that intelligence 
and thoroughness enhance the money as well as the social value of 
any laboi:; that an educated, wise woman can make a better loaf of 
hnead than an ignorant, stupid woman, or cut ra better fitting gar- 
ment. If there are other girls that dislike sewing and cooking, and 
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have more aptitude for somethiDg eke, encourage them in d(»ng that 
something else, whether it be studying for a profession, editing a 
newspaper, or inventing a labor-saving machine. Of coarse, teach- 
ers have many, and, it would almost seem, insarmonntable, obstades 
to contend with in teaching girls as practically as boys. In the fint 
place, girls, by tens and by hundreds, are spoiled from their cradles. 
While the boys of a family are continually talked to about beii^ 
smart and doing something when they grow up, the only doctrine 
preached to the girls is, that they most be pretty, very silly, and 
very helpless. Many fathers and mothers have denied themselvea 
every comfort, and toiled early and late to keep their daughters' del- 
icate fingers free from work, thereby, in many instances, only bring- 
ing about their moral ruin. 

Another impediment to the proper training of girls is public opin- 
ion, which declares it a disgrace for a girl to earn her own living, es- 
pecially if she has any male relative whom she can tax with her 
maintenance; which admires white hands, delicate complezionB, 
fragile forms, and vacant minds in girls, rather than a well-developed 
physique, accompanied by a well-balanced mind. 

When girls are as thoroughly trained as boys, both in and out of 
the school-room, and educated in the belief that they have just as 
important a part of the world's work to perform, — when they are 
taught that they must do something either with hands or brains, and 
do it well, if they would be respected and admired, then we shall 
hear less of the poorly done and more poorly paid work of women. 
Straight, handsome trees are never grown from twisted, distorted 
saplings. No more can we expect competent, self-reliant, useful 
women fi*om girls whose development has been of the most imper- 
fect and fragmentary kind. — A. M. Motchkiss, in Conn, School 
JaumcU. 



A Kansas district school was recently visited and addressed by Measia. 
Big Mouth, Powder Face, and Spotted Wolf, — all the noblest kind of noble 
red men. A mischievous school boy placed a pin-trap where Big Houth sat 
down and that chieftain was observed to rise hastily and observe: *Ugh! 
too much flea bite ; me no stay to hear class in analytical geology.' Then he 
lefL* 
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TEAOHnra aBAioiAB. 




FOREIGN correspondent writes to the National Nor- 
mal the following description of a method of teaching 
grammar witnessed in a Swiss school : The teacher, in 
order to combine penmanship, spelling, reading, and 
grammar, and to prepare the way for composition besides, dictates 
eight short, simple sentences^ which are written by all the papils 
with marked rapidity, considering their age. While dictating, he 
pays considerable attention to the position of the pnpils, manner of 
holding the pen, and other points concerning penmanship. A pupil 
is called upon to rise and read the sentences as he has written them. 
Before he is through reading half a dozen hands are raised. ' Some 
have a word more, others a word less. The reader takes his seat, 
and all the mistakes mentioned are corrected, wherever they really 
exist Several pupils are now called upon to read, and their mis- 
takes in reading are corrected. The spelling of the words is next in 
order. Each pupil spells a word of his own writing when his turn 
comes. If any disagree with the speller they indicate it by raising 
their hands. The teacher calls upon one of them to give his spell- 
ing, and then asks how many agree, or how many disagree. His 
own decision is never given till the very last. ' As correct French 
spelling involves a great many ruled in grammar, the pupil is occa- 
sionally required to give his reason for spelling the word thus in that 
connection. In this manner the spelling continues till all the words 
are spelled correctly. This part of the exercise is often varied by 
exchanging writing-books, so that the pupils can in that way correct 
each other. 

As the half hour is up, and it is eleven o'clock, the pupils are dis- 
missed till two p. M., when they assemble again for parsing. A pupil 
reads the sentences written in the forenoon, while the teacher writes 
them on the board, making about as many errors as the pupils are 
liable to make. Hands are up as soon as a word is incorrectly 
written. He asks one generally making that mistake to make the 
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correction, and give his reasons, if possible. When the sentences 
are all correctly written, each pupil in turn parses a word in full till 
all the words are parsed. If a definition is called for, it is cUioayB 
the very last question asked. Language used indicates that the pa- 
pil is not defining the word mechanically, but as one who has han- 
dled it and really knows something about its peculiarities. Here 
mutual criticism is encouraged as before. An oral grade is given to 
each pupil before calling upon his successor to parse the next word. 
The hour being about closed, the teacher assigns for the $rst part of 
the next hour a re-writing of these sentences in another book in the 
neatest possible manner, and then illustrates on the board what he 
expects to introduce in the ne^t dictation cppcerning grammar ; for 
these pupils have neper yet used a grammar. 

Upon the whole, comparatively few .mistt'^ke? were made daring 
the entire exercise. But the reader justly asks, how can these teach- 
ers take so much time for recitations ? For the present let it suffice 
to say that they.eJaim that two or three such exercises a week do 
more good than one day in each branch involved, with the accompa- 
nying text- books. I was convince^ that there was much force in the 
statement when I found the pupils of the next higher grade, a^ 
from ten to twelve, parsing all the words in ordinary complex and 
compound sentences contained in a reading-book, besides beginning 
analysis. I am now studying the organization of the graded schools 
in its details, and I expect to answer the above question more satis- 
faotorily in an article on t^he prgani^atipn of the public schools in 
Swit^rland. 



Njsw Yojik.— ^The edncational affiurs of the Em^re .State are oondioeM 
qn a large scale, as w^ll be seen froia the following: The .number of pupils 
instructed in the several common schools, normal schools, academies, col- 
lies, and private schools, durinj^r the year, was as follows : In the common 
schools, 1,024,130; in the normal schools, 6,377; in the academies, 31,421; in 
the colleger, 4,450; in the private schools, 131,761; total, 1,196,180. n» 
whole number of teaehers in the common scliools, fior any portion of tl^e 

year, was 28,657. The number employed at the same time for twenty^^idit 
weeks, or more, was :— Cities, 4,800 ; rural districts, 13,266 ; State, 18^066. 
The amount expended for teachers* wages was ^6^957,455.76, an increase of 
$304,362.71 in one year, and of $2,130,984.12 in five years, which is an ad- 
vance, since 1807, of more than forty-four per cent upon the gross amount^ 
and more than twenty-two per cent upon the avenge .annual salaries of the 
increased number of teachers. The average annual salary of teachers the 
past year, was, in cities, #681*03; in rnral 4istriete,(^|274.6d, and for the wliole 
State, $385.38. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OTTS BOYS? 




T is as impossible to *• make ' a chemist, or an engineer, or a 
naturalist, of a boy, if he has no special taste or aptness 
for these stadies, as to make a poet out of a Digger Indian. 
It is no nnusual circamstance for parents who have boys 
just entering upon manhood to eome to us desiring counsel in re- 
gard to placing them in a chemical laboratory, that they may ' learn 
the trade,' as to their eyes the business appears remunerative. 
They have no special genius, no training in pi*eparatory studies, no 
decided leaning towards chemical manipulation or research, but the 
desire is to have them ' made ' into chemists. There is a mistaken 
idea, common to many parents, that their children are as well adapt- 
ed to one employment as another, and that they only need opportu- 
nities to learn regarding this pursuit or that, to become proficients, 
and rise to eminence. More than half the sad failures so commonly 
observed are due to being forced into the wrong road in early life. 
Young men are forced into pulpits, when they should be following 
the plough ; forced into courts of law, when they should be driving 
the plane in a carpenter's shop ; forced into sick rooms, as physi- 
cians, when they should be guiding a locomotive, or heading an ex- 
ploring party in the Rocky Mountains ; forced into industrial, labor- 
atories, when they should be in the counting-room or shop. 

It is a wise provision of Providence that nearly every boy bom 
into the world has some peculiar distinctive capability, some aptness 
for a particular calling or pursuit ; and if he is driven into channels 
contrary to his instincts and tastes, he is in antagonism with nature, 
and the odds are against him. One of the earliest and most anxious 
inquiries of parents should be directed to the discovery of the lean- 
ings of their children, and if they find that their boy, who they ear- 
nestly desire shall adorn the bar or the pnlpit, is persistently en- 
gaged in constructing toy ships, and wading in every puddle of 
water, to test their sailing qualities ; if he reads books of voyages, 
and when in a seaport steals away to the wharves, to visit ships and 
talk with sailors, it is certain he is bom for the sea. Fit him out 

26 
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with a sailor's rig, pnt him in the best possible position for rising to 
the honorable post of ship-master, and yon have discharged your 
duty. If, on the other hand, he is logical, discriminating, keen, fond 
of argument, let him enter the law ; if he is fond of whittling, plan- 
ing, sawing, constructing, and neglects his studies, turn him OTer to 
a good carpenter, to learn the trade. If he begins early to spend 
his pennies for sulphur, nitre, oil of vitriol, aquafortis, etc. ; if he is 
such a persistent experimenter that you fear he will kiU himself or 
set your buildings on fire ; if his pockets are full <^ abominable 
drugs, and his clothing so charged with the odor of stale eggs that 
you refuse to admit him to the table at meal times, why, the chances 
are that he is a ^bom ' chemist, and it will be safe to start him off to 
some technical school for instruction. 

ITie question is, not what we will make of our boys, but what po- 
sition are they manifestly designed to fill ; in what direction does 
nature point, as respects avocations or pursuits in life which will be 
in harmony with their capabilities and instincts ? It is no use for us 
to repine and find fault with the supposed vulgar tastes of our boys. 
We must remember that no industrial calling is vulgar ; every kind 
of labor is honorable ; and it is far better to be distinguished as a 
first-class cobbler or peddler, than to live the contemptible life of a 
fiilh-rate lawyer or clergyman. 

There are thousands of boys born into the world possesdng 
scarcely a trace of ambition* Such do not care for distinction, or 
even for wealth ; if they can procure the humblest fare, by constant 
toil, the aspirations of their boyhood, and subsequently of their 
manhood, are fully met. They are negative characters, happy with 
nothing, and suffer no elation or depression, whether in sunshine or 
under a cloud. These boysi, who often afford much mortification to 
ambitious parents, fill a most important niche in the world; in fact, 
the world could not do without them. They constitute the great 
arjny of men who build our railroads, tunnel our mountains, load 
and nnload our ships, cut doim our forests, and manipulate the red- 
hot iron masses which come fi*om our blast furnaces. Scold and fi«t 
as we may, we cannot alter the temperament or proclivities oi sach 
boys. Nature is stronger than we are, and well is it for us that tbis 
is so. If our boys are bom to live in subordinate or humble posi- 
tions, we can hardly help it ; we may hold them in a false position 
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by the powetr of wealth, or strong controlling inflaences, but when 
these fidl they fall at once to their place, in obedience to a law as ir- 
resistible as that which Newton disoorered in the fall of the apple. 

What shall we do with our boys? Study to learn what they are 
capable of doing for themselves ; aid them, encourage them to do 
weU whatever work is suited to their natures. Regard every calling 
as honorable, the labor of which is honorably performed, and thus 
insure happiness and prosperity to our o&pring.'^JBoaton Journal 
of Chemistry. 



snooEss mr teaohino. 




VERY teacher desires success. It can be had. Will you 
try to deserve it? If so, decide in your own mind what 
success is, then how to seek it, and lastly, work for it. 
Success is obtaining the right results. In teaching it con- 
sists in making the pupils know, — ^in leading them to love study, in 
training them to right methods of study, in forming right habits, in 
cultivating their tastes and talents judiciously. To obtain success 
one needs knowledge and skill. He needs to know the right meth- 
ods of work and have skill in the same. 

Avoid all common errors, make a list of such errors as you know 
other teachers have, make a list of your own, and avoid them all. 
Seek perfection. • The requisites of a good school are, a good school- 
house, a good teacher, and good scholars. 

You can keep your house neat, quiet, and well ventilated. The 
house has an influence on the school; keep the air pure and the 
rooms neat. 

You can be a good teacher. Success depends not upon one great 
effort, but upon regular, patient, and faithful work. Keep at it,--- 
'with time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes satin.' 

60 to school in season. Call school at the right time. Have the 
pupils come in promptly and quietly. Write out your order of ex- 
ercisea. Arrange your programme as well as you can. Carry it out 
to the minute. Consider it as necessary for you to follow it as for 
the children to follow it. Provide enough work for every pupil. 
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Suppress whispering. Secure the co-operation of yonr pupik. 
Lead them to see that it is for their interest to have good order and 
a good school. Reqoire hard study from the pupils. Lead them to 
love study. Give short lessons. Assign them so plainly that none 
may mistake their lessons. Have the lessons well studied. Require 
clearness, promptness, and accuracy in recitation. A little, well 
known, is of great value. Let not 'how much,' but *how well,' be 
your motto. Do not assist the pupils much at recitation. Cultivate 
their self-reliance. Self-help is their best help. Do not let them 
help each other. Excite an interest in study. Be enthusiastic 
yourself and you will make your pupils enthusiasts. Encourage 
those who need encouragement. Review often. Talk but little. 
Be quiet yourself. Speak kindly and mildly. Be firm. K you love 
the pupils they will love you. Keep good order. Government is 
the main thing. Have order and good order, whatever you lack. 

A good teacher can become better. Be not satisfied with your 
present skill. Seek to improve yourself as a teacher. Study hard 
yourself and study daily. 

Try to learn more each day than you learned the day before. 
Have a fixed time for your own study. Use that time in study. If 
you do not love learning why should your pupils ? 

Talk with parents about their children. Many parents can give 
you useful hints about teaching. Urge the parents to send their 
children to school regularly, and to talk with them about their 
studies. Review the day before retiring. Mark down your errors, 
their causes and effects, — shun them in the future. . 

Keep a list of your plans, your difficulties, and your methods of 
meeting them. Look at the list often, and see if you are carrjincr 
out your plans. 

Read up on teaching. Read for improvement. Adopt new meth- 
ods with caution. Hold fast the good, reach after the better. See 
if you can give a reason for your methods of teaching. Write. 
Make a list of the marks of a good teacher. Attempt to make these 
your own. Be not satisfied with doing as well as others, — surpass 
them. Surpass yourself daily. 

Follow these suggestions and success is certain.— «;: A. Cooper^ in 
National Normal, 
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VAOATIOIT. 
I sit at twilight in the lonely room, 

Whence all save me have fled to gayer scenes, 
And ask myself amid the gathering gloom 
What this ' vacation ' means. 

It means smooth beaches on old ocean's shore, 

Where children wade and dig the yellow sand, 
Or climb tall cliffs where angry breakers roar 
And dash against the land. 

It means good grandpas waiting for the train, 

Or boat, or fidgetting about the cars ; 
It means ferm horses munching hay and grain, 
Hitched to adjacent bars. 

It means the piling into wagons stoat. 

With boxes, bags, and bundles, side by side. 
And driving through the woods with many a shout. 
As children love to ride. • 

It means kind grandmas at the homestead gate 

Kissing the little ones, seeing them fed 
With bread and *• truly ' milk, and, when 'tis late, 
Trotting them off to bed. 

It means the getting up at break of day 

To see new * bossies,' which have come to town 
Since last they ruralized and went away 
With cheeks so plump and brown. 

It means to throw away all thoughts of school ; 

To play fi'om early morn till night begins ; 
To fish for speckled minnows in the pool. 
With thread and crooked pins. 

It means with berries little mouths to fill ; 
Day after day to hunt for nests of eggs, 
Concealed in slyest nooks, with wondrous skill. 
By hens ' with yellow legs.' « 
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It means the garret hting with herbs and yam. 

That childhood's paradise on rainy days. 
It means the fragrant, swallow-haonted bam. 
And jamps down in the bays. 

It means to chase the sheep in pastures high ; 

To wreathe the hats, to slender birches swing ; 
To send up kites which soar toward the sky. 
And all that sort of thing. 

I know we're told to * suffer and be strong' 
* (To * grin and bear it,' I might say, perhaps), 
But then it does seem hard to get along 
"Without those little chaps. 

*' The child is father of the man,' 'tis said, 
Let them gain muscle ere it is too late. 
It well may need a steady hand and head 
To sail the Ship of State. 

# We need some mothers of a stalwart race, 

Men who can fashion ships, and cars, and mills; 
Of farmers, whose possessions shall embrace 
Flocks on a thousand hills. 

Thus do I moralize; what is the use. 

While others rest I labor here for pelf, 

Why may not -Z" enjoy a summer cruise? 

Enough, I'll go myself. 



— Bostofi Jbumal, 




FBOF. AQASSIZ'B NEW SOHOOL. 



ITS OBIOIN. 

ANUARY last, Prof. Agassiz and other well-known scien- 
tists of Massachusetts made application to the State leg- 
islature for an appropriation to establish a school of nat- 
ural science for teachers, upon the Island of Nantacket 
There were many things to be gained by having this particular 
school on dbme island not too remote from the head-quarters of the 
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professors and the museums at Cambridge. The people of Nan- 
tucket made handsome offers of land and buildings, but more was 
required. The legislature, after making liberal provision for the suf- 
ferers by the Boston fire, concluded that they could not advance the 
scientific scheme, and thus the matter would have ended, but from 
the fact that John Anderson, £sq^ of New York City, upon reading 
of the action of the Massachusetts legislature, at once wrote to Prof. 
Agassiz, making him a present of the Island of Penikese, — ^with all 
the buildings in complete order, in value about tl 50,000, and added 
fifty thousand dollars cash, to commence the school with at once. 
So fi-om discouragement by the State, where he only expected to get 
the matter under way in a few years, Prof. Agassiz was put in pos- 
session of a school at once. 

WHBBB IT IS LOCATED. 

The Island of Penikese is the smallest of the Elizabeth group. It 
is about eighteen miles south of New Bedford, in Buzzards Bay, and 
presents the advantage of being sequestered from the noise or con- 
fasion of city or village lifb. No hotel, no shops, no Victories, in 
fact the whole island belongs to this school, and is free from disturb- 
ing influences. 

Another advantage is, that for a school of natural science, nature 
should be the book. Upon this island are numerous birds and ani- 
mals, and others will be turned free upon it, and its shores are lined 
with the richest marine flora and fauna to be found #utside of the 
Florida coast. 

The island was dedicated to science on the 22d of February. 
The plans for buildings, the arranging everything for the future of a 
scientific school of magnificent proportions, was no small task, and 
the architects were not ready until the first day of June, and with all the 
force that could be put upon the work, it was only half completed 
on the day of opening. 

As soon as it was known that Agassiz was to open a school, hun- 
dreds of applications came in, and, as accommodations the first year 
must be limited, it was decided that none but those who are teach- 
ers, or intend to become teachers of natural history, should be per- 
Butted to attend. 
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The teachers of Massachusetts have the privileges of the school 
For this year fifty pupils are accommodated. It is open alike to 
males and females. The instruction is free. 

The opening exercises of the school at Penikese, July the 8th, 
were remarkable on account of their simplicity. Mr. Anderson, the 
founder of the school, was not there, owing to illness ; the compfiDy 
consisted of Prof. Agassiz and family, his fifty students, sixteen of 
whom are ladies, and about one hundred men who are devoted to 
science. 

From the incomplete condition of the main buildings, the ham 
was used as the first lecture room, and Prof. Agassiz made one of his 
characteristic addresses, peculiar for being short, simple, and tme. 
There was no singing, no music, no sound at first, except the twitter- 
ing of hundreds of swallows fiitting in and out of the great door- 
way. Prof. Agassiz said : 

Ladies akd Gentlemen : — ^I feel that you are in a strange posi- 
tion, and mostly strangera to one another. I miss, however, one 
more than I can express. The* gentleman to whom we owe this op- 
portunity is not among us, and I feel the disappointment of being 
unable to introduce to you his benevolent face. You do not knov 
your teacher, and I do not know those who are to be my pnpila. 
We have come here almost without a connecting bond, but yet we 
have the desire to do something to advance the cause of education. 
That will draw us more closely together. I think we have the need 
of help. I kn^w so little of your ways and. you know so little about 
mine, that I do not feel that I can call on any one here to ask a 
blessing for us. I know I would not have anybody to pray for us at 
this moment. I ask you for a moment to pray for yourselves. 
[Here the speaker bowed his head for a few moments, the rest fol- 
lowing his example, and then proceeded.] If we were strangers to 
one another, now I trust we shall part friends. There is enough in 
this realm of nature to excite the sympathies of all those who have 
them. Although I have had no oppoitunity of telling you what I 
propose to do, you, — I don't know for what reason, — ^have trusted 
me. I have seen it from your letters, asking if you could venture. 
A new direction has to be given to public education. Our object is 
to study nature, but I hope I may lead you in this enterprise so that 
you will learn to read for yourselves. 
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NATURE AS A TEXT-BOOK. 

There is one thing about which I am certain, — that we don't be- 
gin our task by reading, by using any report of others concerning 
the objects to which we will turn our attention. We are, T suppose, 
all intelligent enough to open our eyes and look upon nature for our- 
selves, and we will try to make nature as it surrounds ns its own 
text-book. If I can, I will try to make you investigators; to teach 
you to find out what you want to know for yourselves, that you may 
be able to do the same thing in other places where you have no 
guide. Whenever we study books we are qne remove away from 
the things that we would be better acquainted with. Instead of the 
tbmgs themselves, we appropriate the report of somebody concern- 
ing these things, and if we have appropriated ever so coiTectly the 
substance of a book, we have yet to retura to make a new study of 
the objetts themselves whenever we turn to them. You can hardly 
realize how strange a student feels who has a good deal of book 
knowledge when he undertakes to study the things themselves. He 
feels as if it was an entirely new world, of which the best descrip- 
tion ever given gave but a faint and sometimes a very incorrect idea. 
Now we have very little that is new here, and you may ask how it is 
that we can be investigators among things which are well known. 
But nothing is so well known as to leave nothing to be done about 
it, and then what you don't know yourselves will be considered by 
you as something utterly unknown. 

The ignorance in which you may be about some of the features 
which surround us is sufficient to make these objects entirely novel 
to you. You will, therefore, learn enough, and there are chances 
enough for knowledge in looking out the most common things. But 
it will tax your patience, and you will feel some discouragement, but 
you must overcome it. I had once a student, a near friend of mine 
now, who wanted to become a naturalist, and I had great hopes of 
him, so I put into his hand a piece of worn coral. I told him I 
would give him a fortnight to find out something about it. He con-, 
fessed to me afterward that never in his life had he been so taxed as 
with that piece of coral, wora so that it showed nothing to his eye. 
He could make nothing of it. Once I saw him almost in despair, 
and I said to him, * Why don't you break it, and look for something 
on the inside ? ' That was the first intimation that led him to the 
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real mode of looking at it. From that time he made progress. He 
is now a yery keen investigator. If yoa find what I place in year 
hands taxes your patience to the utmost, think that I did it purpose- 
ly, and that you have got to overcome the difficulty you may en- 
counter in some way or other, and it will lead you in the right diree* 
tion for observing for yourselves. That is the great thing to gain. 

THE PBOGRAMHE OF INSTBUCTIOX. 

Now, I would say a few words about our work. Every morning 
when I can be here, I propose to give you a piece of advice abcmt 
the way to employ your time. In proportion as you have made 
some progress it will be of diiSerent character. I shall invite yoa to 
ramble about the island, to observe what there may be of interest 1 
shall constantly ask you to tell me what you have seen, to see how 
your mind works. Our chief work will be to watch the aquarium. 
I want you to study principally marine animals. The only way to 
do that properly is to have them alive by your side. In a very few 
days I shall place at your disposal a series of these appliances. I 
have ordered one for every person admitted to the school, so that 
each of you will have means to make these investigations. I have 
never had in my own laboratory better opportunities for work than I 
place at your disposal. Our way •of studying will be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the instruction generally given in schools. I want to 
make it so very different that it may appear that there is something 
to be done in the system adopted in our public schools. I think 
that pupils are made too much to turn their attention to books, and 
the teacher is lefb a simple machine of study. That should be done 
away with among us. I shall never make you repeat what you have 
been told, but constantly ask you what you have seen yourselres. 
[Prof. Agassiz then spoke briefly of certain diagrams, of animal 
structure, microscopy, the currents of the ocean, and the phenomena 
of light, and concluded as follows.] 

SELF-RELIANCB TO BE TAITGHT. 

What we want you to do in order to profit by this is to work 
yourselves. I shall turn your attention instantly in that direction. 
Don't read or ask questions. I shall not answer them, as you know 
you must understand things yourselves. It is a poor service to ren- 
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der to a papil to give him a ready-made answer. I shall want you 
also to use the lens of the microscope, and also to learn the nse of 
the knife. It is not a hard operation, if done properly. The house" 
keeper cuts the meat for her table in some way or other. The ani« 
mals we dissect are not any more repulsive than many of the articles 
we use in the kitchen. Then why should you not make yourselves 
acquainted with the operations which are necessary for the study of 
these animals ? This is about all I have to say. If you will give me 
and my friends your confidence, we will do the best we know how to 
promote your ob^ct. [Applause.] 



Teachers Should Visit the Parents op their Pupils- — ^At 
as early a period as possible after the commencement of the term, 
every teacher should visit each family represented in his school, and 
ask the co-operation of parents and guardians in awakening aa in- 
terest and securing the regular attendance of the children. By 
forming an early acquaintance with the people, by frequent and 
friendly visits to the parents, and by showing an earnest personal in- 
terest in the best good of the children, the teacher gains an influ* 
eoce that will produce the most happy results. Irregularity of at- 
tendance, tardiness, and truancy, may, in a very large degree, be 
broken up by this system of visitation. Parents do not always un- 
derstand the importance of sending their children at the very com* 
mencement of a term. Certain work is to be done, suitable clothes 
must be provided, books cannot be secured just yet ; a hundred ex- 
cuses are made for delaying a few days or weeks. A timely visit 
from the teacher, a few words upon the necessity of an education, 
the importance of regularity of attendance, and of commencing at 

the very beginning of the term, would perhaps silence all objections, 
and secure the most desirable results. This course may require on 
part of the teacher earnest work, some self-denial, and much resolu- 
tion. But it will pay. You will secure the aid and co-operation of 
parents, disarm them of any prejudices which they may cherish, add 
to your reputation as a teacher, give you better promise of higher 
p08iti6n, and of work with adequate compensation. The successful 
teacher can always make his own terms ; nor will he be under the 
necessity of looking for places. The place, rather, will seek hinu 
The teacher can do much school missionary work in awakening a 
new and lively interest throughout the entire neighborhood, and can 
make it impossible for 9^ poor teacher ever to be his successor^ — Th^ 
School. 
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The Bible in Schools. — ^A State edacational official, in a recent 
report, has some very sensible thonghts on the Bible in school. He 
takes the ground that onr national security rests upon our common 
schools ; but that if they are stripped of the Puritan element of 
moral and religious iustruction, they cannot save us ; that mere sec- 
nlar schools have demonstrated the folly of attempting to boild 
without the broad and sure foundations of the great truths of the 
Bible; and that the idea of attempting to educate a moral being, 
while wholly ignoring and excluding moral influences, b preposter- 
ous. He then quotes Webster, Carlyle, Coleridge, and Chalmers, in 
proof that in literature the Bible has no equal, and insists that, as a 
text-book in morals, it is incomparable. In regard to the Catholic 
question, while he favors the utmost liberality consistent with the 
general welfare, he believes that far too much is at stake to permit 
the exclusion of the Bible from the public schools for a mere scra- 
pie ; and takes the gi'ound that the inculcation of the broad princi- 
ples of the Christian religion cannot properly be stigmatised as a 
sectarian work. As to King James' Bible, he declares that it was 
made by Catholics, that a Roman Catholic King permitted, and a 
Roman Catholic Bishop drafted the license for it, and cites another 
Catholic Bishop in proof that ^ of all versions it is the most excellent 
for accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest letter of the text;' while the 
fact that Romanists hate to have the Donay version in the hands of 
the people, proves that it is not any translation, but the book itself 
to which they object. He further shows, not only that the use of 
the Bible in schools does not conflict with individual rights, but that 
the State owes to its children the duty to have it read in the schools. 
This part of the report would make an excellent tract. 



Short Lessons. — Shallow scholai-ship is the bane of this country. 
We do everything in a hurry, and scarcely take the time to do any- 
thing well. Nowhere is this evil gi-eater than in our schools. We 
hurry our pupils through their books, through their studies, through 
their classes, through the schools, and into this fast life we areliring. 
We skim the surface of knowledge, but few of us ever dive beneath 
it. There is not one school in ten in which there are not many chil- 
dren advanced beyond their strength. They are studying things 
they cannot understand, studying more branches than they can mas- 
ter, studying lessons too long for them to learn thoroughly. 
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Teachers, make yoar lessons short. If so, you will have them 
well learned. Yoar pupils will come to the recitation in cheerful 
spirits. They will recite well. They will go fi;om it determined to 
master the next lesson. They will be eager to learn any fresh mat- 
ter you may add to that contained in the text-book. They will 
grow intellectually day by day. If, on the contrary, you mtul hurry 
them through the book by giving long lessons, you will have poor, 
dragging recitations; your pupils will soon either lose heart or 
health; their zest for study will leave them, and their mental stom- 
achs will refuse to digest the food you cram into them. — Penn. 
School Journal. 



Thb Owl who Wbotk a Book. — ^The owl wrote a book to 
prove that the sun was not full of light, but that the moon was 
much more luminous; that the whole world had been mistaken 
about it, and that the world was wrong, and the owl alone was 
right. 

^ What a wonderful book!' cried all the night birds; *and it must 
be right; our lady, the owl, has such very large eyes, of course she 
can see through all the mists of ignorance.' 

* Very true,' cried the bats, ^ she is right, no doubt. As for us, we 
cannot see a blink ; the moon and sun are alike to us, and for any- 
thing we know, there is no light in either. So we went over in a 
body to her opinion.' 

By and by the matter was noised abroad, until the eagle heard of 
it. He called the birds around him, and looking down upon them 
from his rocky throne, spoke thus : 

^ Children of the light and of the day, beware of night birds ; 
their eyes may be large, but they are so formed that they cannot re- 
ceive the light, and what they cannot see they deny the existence of. 
Let them praise the darkness or the moonlight in their haunts, they 
have not known an3rthing better; but let us who love the light, be- 
cause our eyes can bear it, give all glory to the fountain of it, and 
make our boast of the sun, while we pity the poor moon-worshipers 
who live in comparative darkness.' 

The moral is all around us. 



^ 
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Fxom HiB Boston litenuy Worl4L 

The subject of drawing, as a branch of studj in the public schools, 
has beeu widely agitated during the last two years. Mr. Walter 
Smith has come over from England with the announced purpose of 
increasing our national wealth by filling with artistic zeal and knowl- 
edge every pupil in our public schools, and thus increasing the in- 
yentive and creative capacity of our people. This is a magnificent 
theory ; but, as we said in a review of his * Art Education,' some 
months ago, not wholly practicable.! Of Mr. Smith's enthusitBia 
and personal acquirements, there can be no question ; but when the 
statement is publicly and repeatedly made that to him belongs the 
credit for what has been accomplished in drawing in the Boston 
schools, it is time that his pretensions should be rebuked. If the 
history of public instruction in drawing shall ever be written, it will 
appear that if any individual can claim special praise for the artistic 
progress of Boston pupils, the honor properly belongs to W. 13^. 
Bartholomew, under whose personal teachings, and using whose sys- 
tem of instruction, those pupils have done their best work. The ex- 
hibition of their drawings in 1870, months before Mr. Smith came to 
live in this country, is acknowledged to have been superior to any of 
his successors, — ^for the reason, especially, that it was the fiiirest in- 
dex of the proficiency of the pupils. The drawing-books used in 
daily lessons were exhibited ; whereas at later exhibitions only com- 
positions specially prepared for the occaiuon were shown. We call 
attention to these fiicts without prejudice in any direction, and only 
as a matter of justice to Mr. Bartholomew, whose services in the 
cause of art have been too valuable to be so suddenly overshadowed 
by the claims of a new-comer. We will cite but one other fiict, but 
a suggestive one: The Evening Drawing Schools were established 
in 1870 ; after they had been in operation one year, Mr. Smith as- 
sumed the supervision of them. His influence upon their prosperity 
is show:!! by these figures : The number of applicants for instructicm 
during the first year was over 1,000; in the second year (under 
Smith), 750; and in the third year (still under Smith), 460. There 
was thus a falling off of more than one-half in the number of those 
who desired to learn drawing, and these belong to the very classes 
which Smith promises specially to benefit, — medianics and working- 
men of all grades. Mr. Bartholomew was the first teacher of drair- 
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ing in the Boston public schools ; to him mainly are we indebted for 
the recognition of it as a permanent department of study; and 
whatever advances have been made in artistic skill and knowledge 
by Boston papils are, in justice, to be credited to him and his sys- 
tem. We have written the foregoing without Mr. Bartholomew's 
knowledge, and at the instigation, or in the interest, of no one, and 
would have it construed as simply the expression of an honest desire 
to give honor to whom honor is due. 




mtftnt ^itats Bt^uttmmt 




AT WORK AGAIN. 

Bt the time this number reaches our readers, most of those who are en- 
gaged in teaching will have commenced their autumn's work in the school- 
room. We hope they have found much recreation during the summer vaca- 
tion. Let the work of the coming year be better than any of the past. 
Strive for daily improvement in everything connected with school and 
school work. 

THE SUMMER MEETINGS. 

Otheb engagements prevented our attending the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction, at Concord, N. H., and also the session of the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, at Elmira, N. Y. Both meetings are spoken of 
as successful, but we have no report of them. 

MADTE. 

Additional apparatus has been purchased for the Normal School at Farm- 
ington, at a cost of $1,000. 

Mr. J. B. Choate, late of Eridgton Academy, is to have charge of the clas- 
sical department of Gorham Seminary the coming year. 

As we £^0 to press the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence is holding an interesting session at Portland. The number of distin- 
guished savans present is quite large. 

D. D. Patten, of Winchester, Mass., has been elected Principal of the Port- 
land High School in place of A. P. Stone, elected Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the city of Springfield, Mass. 
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bncatioiial ^ntelligtnct. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Is oar last number we published a list of teachers' institutes, which we 
cut from one of the weekly papers, but which turns out to be only a partial 
list of the regular institutes arranged by Superintendent Johnson. Below 
Wl publish a complete and correct list Mr. Johnson will be assisted in the 
institutes by two able educators who are well kno¥m in the State, Prof F. A. 
Allen, of Pennsylyania, and W. J. Corthell, Esq., of Calais. It will be seen 
by the list that the educational work laid out will consume all the time from 
the 4th of August to the week before Thanksgiving : 

Houlton, August 4th ; Bangor, August 11th ; Castine, August 18th; Cher 
ryfield, August 25th; Cadais, September 1st; Dexter, September 8th; Beliast, 
September 15th ; Skowhegan, September 22d; West WaterviUe, September 
29th ; Brunswick, October 6th ; Boothbay, October 13th ; Farmington, Octo- 
ber 20th; Auburn, October 27th; Bethel, November 3d; Portland, November 
10th ; Alfred, November 17th. 

President White, of Corai 11 University, told his boys he would give them a 
new boat in which to enter the colle;. e regatta at Springfield, in July, if 
they would discontinue all gambling and betting, and the enthusiastic sta- 
dents accepted the offer with great applause. 

The rules and regulations of tho Boston schools have received an addition 
in the shape of this amendment: That 'in no case shall corporal puniah- 
ment be inflicted on any scholar for any ofifense, until at least twenty-four 
hours after the offense is committed for which such punishment Is inflicted.' 

Working of the optional system at Dartmouth. Calculus and Greek are 
optional duiing a part of the course. Professor. — * R, what is the ol^ect of 
studying Calculus ? ' R. — * To get rid of Greek, sir.' — Anvil. 

It is reported that there are over twenty young ladies studying theology in 
our country, preparatory to entering the ministry. We wish and beliere 
that they will be successful in this work for the good of humanity. 

W. H. McGuffey, for a long time a celebrated teacher at the West, and the 
compiler of a series of school readers, extensively used in that section, died 
recently in Yirglnia at the age of seventy-three. 

We understand the students of Jarvis Hall, Colorado, think a gymnasimn 
a superfluity, as they can roam over the Rocky Mountains for exercise. 

New York has five colleges for ladies, viz. : Ingham University, and Nas- 
sau, Llmira, Yassar, and Rutgers Colleges. 
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IIoii. K. R. French, of the Maine Industrial School for Girls, at Hallowell, 
is engaged in soliciting subscriptions to make up the sum of $20,000, neces- 
sary to be raised before the $5,090 presented by the State can be made avail- 
able. 

The following faithful yet elegant Latin version of ' God save the Queen,' 
by the Rev. Henry Kynaston, Prebendary of St. Paul's, London, may inter- 
est our readers: 

VIVAT REGINA. 

Dominam Regiam, 
Dens, egregiam, 

Salvam face. 
Adsit Victoria, 
Faustitas, gloria, 
Regni memoria 

Morantis se. 

Surge, nocentium 
Agmina gentium, 

DeuB, arce ; 
Cedant astutiae, 
Fraudum versutiae ; 
Nostra fidnciae 

Spes sit in Te. 

Quod das since ius ; 
111! uberius 

Manet a Te ; 
Legum servatio, 
Concors et natio, 
Una precatio, 

Salvam face. 

A Gband Tbiumph fob the Unfted States. The cable dispatches from 
the Vienna Exposition announce that the ' gold medal of merit ' has been 
awarded to Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, as ' the publishers 
and manufacturers of the best school-books in the world.' Americans gen- 
erally, and Cincinnatians in particular, will the better appreciate this high 
honor when told that all the great book-publishing houses of Leipsic, Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, London, and other cities, competed for tlie grand prize. — Cin. 
Times. 

The Prussian newspapers comment with much dissatisfaction on the grad-^ 
ual diminution of the number of students in the University of Berlin. 

27 
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Professor James Orton, of Yassar College, has undertaken a second scien- 
tific expedition to South America. 

The Academic Department of Boston University will receive pupils on the 
13th of September. Both male and female students will be admitted. 

It is proposed to establish a Mechanics' High School in Pittsburgh, under 
a law just passed by the Pennsylvania legislature. 

Prof. Agassiz has received the munificent gifl of $100,000 for his Masenin 
of Comparative Zoology, from his daughter, Mrs. Quincy Shaw. 

Kindergartens are to be introduced into the city of Kalamazoo^ Michigan. 




nhlt. 



ScRiBNER for this month opens with A Cruise among the Azores, illos- 
trated, and is followed by Tlie Central Park, also illustrated. The Birds of 
the Poets, etc., etc. 

LiTTEix's LrviNG AoE. — The weekly numbers of this sterling magazine 
during the month of August have been excellent The subjects of its vari- 
ous aiUcles have been interesting and highly important. 

LiPPiNCOTT for September has an unusually good list of articles ; such as: 
The New Hyperion ^'^Sketohes of Eastern Travel; English Court Festivities; 
Kambles among the Fruits and Flowers of the Tropics ; Colorado and the 
South Park, etc, eta 

Half Houk Recreations in Popular Science. Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 
This little pamphlet contains a lecture by Prof. Huxley on Yeast, or Pro- 
toplasm and the Germ Theory ; and one by Prof. Tice, of St Louis, on the 
Relations between Matter and Force. Both fresh and very readable. 

The following books, from Woolworth & Ainswortli, New York, have been 
received, just as we go to press, andf too late for notice in this number: Bas- 
com's Rhetoric, revised ; Crosby's Lexicon to Xenophon's Anabasis; Presi- 
dent Champlin's Intellectual Philosophy, revised ; Payson, Dunton & Scrib- 
ner's Manual of Penmanship^ 
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GiTLDB Book for Portland. — Messrs. Lorin^^, Short & Haiinon, Poitland, 
have published a neat little guide book of the above title. It has an excel- 
lent map of the city and vicinity, several good illustrations of public build- 
ings and localities, and brief descnptions of objects of interest in the city 
and its surroundings, with dh'ections for finding the same. 

A Brief History op Texas. By D. W. C. Baker. New York; A. S! 
Barnes & Co. 

This book was prepared for use in schools, and has been adopted in the 

schools of Texas. It contiiins much information of interest, especially to 

the young, and will be found a useful little work. 

A SciiooL Manual of English Etymology. By Epes Sargent Philadel- 
phia: J. H. Butler.<& Co. 

The tenor of this book can be inferred from its title. It is exhaustive, and 

takes up the subjects of derivatives, prefixes, and suffixes in a very philo- 

Bophieal manner. It is a mine of wealth for the analytical study of English. 

In Oliver Optic's magazine for September a large number of the best 
writers for the young have excellent stories. Geo. M. Baker has an original 
dialogue. There is more reading, better illustrations, and greater variety in 
this magazine tlian in any other for old or young published, and each sub- 
scriber at $3.00 per year receives a copy of the elegant pastelle picture, * The 
Coming Wave.' Lee & Shepard, Boston, are Publishers. 

Report of the Commibbioneb of Education for 1872.— The Third An- 
nual Report of the Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is a stout octavo of more than a thousand closely printed pages, and 
has a vast amount of most important information and suggestions hi regard 
to our educational system and its various bearings upon the welfare of our 
nation and people. 

The Unity of Natural Phenomexa, From the Fi-ench of M. Emile 
Saigey. Boston : Estes & Lauriat. 

This general treatise grows out of the spirit of investigation now so sharp 
in the line of scientific studies. It treats of Sound and Light; Heat; Elec- 
tricity; The Attractive Forces; Living Beings, etc., etc. It is scholarly and 
thoughtful. 

Xenopiion's Anabasis. By A. C. Kendrick. Xew York: Sheldon & Co. 

Whatever comes from the hands of Prof. Kendrick, of Rochester Universi- 
ty, is sure to be well done. We have before us a copy of the well-known 
Greek classic that is worthy of his scholarly pen. Three editions are pub- 
lished, as follows : 1. The entire seven books of the Anabasis, with notes, 
map, and complete vocjvbulary. 2. The fiist four books of the Anabasis, 
with notes, map, and vocabulary. 3. The complete notes to the whole 
seven books, with map and vocabulary. This is designed to go with any 
edition of the text of the Anabasis. Teachers will do well to examine them. 
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Ahx*8 German Books. New York : £. Steiger. 

We have received the following books of Ahn^s Series, edited by Dr. P. 

Henn : First German Book; Second German Book; Budiments of the German 

Language, with Key, and German Beading Charts, These books are specially 

adapted to practical elementary work, and their merit has been thoroughly 

and successfully tested. They are worthy of examination. 

* 
The LiBEBAii Edccatiok of Women. Edited by James Orton. New 
York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This volume contains more than thirty articles, from some of the best 
thinkera in Europe and America, upon the subject expressed by the title of 
the work. In these times, when the question of woman's education is re- 
ceiving so much attention, the volume will be found a timely one. 

School Fjspobts.— We have received the following Reports, for which dne 
acknowledgments aie hereby made : Beport of the Minister of Public In- 
struction for Che Province of Quebec. Beport of the Salem Union School, 
Ohio. Beport of Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Beport of the 
Public Schools of the State of Connecticut. Annual Beport of the Schools 
of the State of Yeimont 

School Festival. We have looked over number thirteen, and find a choice 
collection of dialogues, pieces for declamation, and tableaux vivant The 
pieces are suited to the tastes of the oldest and the youngest pupils of onr 
secular and Sabbath Schools. We advise all teachers who wish to vaiy the 
dull rbutine of school-work with something fresh and sparkling, to send for 
the only magazine of the kind issued in the United States. 75 cents. Hutch- 
ins «& Horton, East Boston, Mass. 

Latix Prokunciation. By Walter Blair. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The author of this work is professor of Latin in Hampden Sidney College, 
Ya. He has made a thorough inquiry into the sounds of the Latin language 
in the classic period, and his results will be interesting to Latin scholars and 
teachers. If Prof. Blair can bring about uniformity of pronunciation among 
Latin teachers, upon some basis, it matters but little what that basis may be, 
he wilLdo a good service to the cause of education. 

The August number of The National Sukday School Teacher, Chi- 
cago, $1.50 per year, is on our table, and is f uU of choice matter. It would 
do any Sunday-school teacher real good to read carefully Bev. Dr. Cheney's 
article on ' The Teacher's Outside Work,* and to study the real, practical in- 
Structiofi of Bev. Wm. S. Palmer, in his essay on * How to meet your 
Classes.' Dr. Eggleston explains ' The Best Method of Keeping a Library ' 
so clearly that any libi^arian can adopt it at once, and put it in successful 
operation. The Lessons, by Dr. Bartlett, are rich and scholarly, and the 
Blackboard Department very practicable. 
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Mat. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York : Scribner, Armstrong A Co. 
A very good story, well told, and with wholesome teachings. 

True Success vx Life. By Ray Palmer. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The counsels of this volume, addressed to young men and women, are of 
the most wholesome and salutary kind. Dr. Palmer writes with great clear- 
ness, and his book is judicious and calculated to be a profitable one. 

A Latin Gkamhas. By G. K. Bartholomew. Cincinnati : Wilson, Ilinkle 
&Co. 

It requires some moral courage to bring a new Latin Grammar before the 

public in these days, but we think Mr. Bartholomew has prepared a book of 

much merit. In the arrangement of topics, and in the treatment of the 

verb, and, indeed, in several other respects, he has some features which are 

new and valuable. We shall examine the grammar more minutely, and we 

commend it to the notice of teachers and others interested. 

The Eclectic for September is on our table, and is embellished with an 
exceptionally life-like and finely engraved portrait of the late Chief Justice 
Cbase. Besides the editorial sketch of Mr. Chase, the contents are : Lee- 
tares on Mr. Darwin's Philosophy of Language, by Prof. Max MuUer ; Mar- 
riage in France; The Brontes; The Planet Mars; Yeni Sancte Spiritus; 
Daniel CConnell; Pekin ; The Weather and the Sun;. A Kun to Vienna and 
Pesth ; Manzoni ; Paul Templar ; A Prose Idyll, and A Lost Art Published 
by £. R. Pelton, 108 Fulton St, Kew Yprk. Terms, $5.00 a year; two copies, 
$9.00. Single number, 45 cents. 

The Phrenological Joubnal for September must be pronounced by ev- 
ery reader a capital number. It contains over twenty set articles, among 
them being Hiram Powers, with portrait; Extraordinary Scientific Discov- 
ery; Living Unto Life; Dr. Horatius Bonar, with portrait; Laughter, illus- 
trated; Sketches from Real Life, No. 4, illustrated; Good Behavior; Prof. 
J. M. Kieffer, with portrait ; Mary Lee*s Dream, a story for teachers ; Over- 
training ; Curiosities of Abstinence ; Dr. Wilder*s Wit and Wisdom ; From 
Cheboygan to Mackinaw on Ice; The Chinese Wheelbarrow, illustrated; 
John T. Gordon, a Murdei*er, with portrait, etc. Subscription price, $.3.00 a 
year. S. R. Wells, Publisher, 380 Broadway, New York. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Jonmal of Edocation 
one year, for payment strictly in id ranee one year, for the sums named, the flf ares in paren- 
tbpses being the regular price of each : 
$I0.50. WebAter*» lUtutrated Unabridged Dittinnarjf ($12.00). 

98.50. LUteW 8 hieing Age {98.00). LippnicoWs Gazetter of the World, bound in Sktep 
(810,00). 

$8.00. Contemporarp Periew (^7.50). 

f ."(..lO. Webster's NationaJ, Pictorial DicVumary (83.00). The XcUion ($5.00). 

9«l.il«l. The Aidine (S5.00), the vara best All T Journal in the country, 2 splendid ckromot 
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CHOOL hoars are precions — ^too precious to misemploy or 
waste. We tell the children in oar schools, that, eager as 
they would he to gather up gold and silver coins if they were 
scattered about the school-room, in their books and teacher's 
instruction they may get what is worth far more. We endeavor by 
the best illustrations we can find, to make them comprehend the val- 
ue of opportunities which they can never fully realize until they are 
gone. 

This is all well, but do we, in our topics and methods of teaching, 
and in the time at which they are brought forward, most judiciously 
adapt our instruction so as to obtain the best results in the child's 
school life ? Is there the best economy in the disposition of time and 
material ? Have we looked well to see if the ways we have walked 
in are the best, or are we carelessly or slavishly following the beaten 
paths, without a serious thought that possibly the law of progress and 
improvement which is visible and acknowledged in all the arts of life> 
may hold good in the conditions, methods, and appliances of educa- 
tion ? 

In the order of Nature the perceptive faculties are developed before 
those of reflection and reason, and that is the most advantageous ar- 
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rangemeDt of stady which harmonizes with thb law. There is, then, 
a time for everything, and it is folly to hammer when the iron is not 
hot. It is a manifest waste of time and opportunity for a child eight 
years old to seek to cope with principles, problems, and abstractioDi 
requiring the maturity and strength of fifteen years. Mental effoit, 
like physical exertion, should be suited to the popiFs strength, other- 
wise it may do more harm than good. Due regard should be had to 
the quantity and quality of mental food, that it may be readily assim- 
ilated in the different stages of mental growth. It is untimely work 
that overtaxes. The secret why, as is so frequently seen, pupils of 
fifteen years, whose previous advantages have been small, make «> 
rapid progress when the opportunity is afforded, is that they are ready 
and have the strength for the work which is given them. They do 
not have to wait, as younger minds do, for the development which 
can grasp the subject and assimilate the ^intellectual Dourisbment it 
contains. Let the earlier years, by all moans, be directed into those 
fields of study suited to their capacity and mental cravings. The 
juvenile intellect, like its body, naturally craves that which will best 
contribute to its growth. The more difficult and abstract subjects, 
which call for the exercise of rejQIection ^d reason, should come in at 
a later and more opportune period. Coming in before their time, they 
bring with them wparinesa, mental stagnation and disgust^ and pat a 
stumbling-block, at the very threshold of the school-room. 

With this little preface, we wish very briefly to advert to some of 
the great leaks, as they seem to us, in our school system. The great- 
est of all is in the science of Numbers. Tradition and the habits of 
New England people have assigaed to Arithmetic a place in the fore- 
ground which quite eclipses the oth^r branches of school woric. Tha 
first question of a Yankee is how much a thing costs. Let it be & 
rare work of art which appeals to the sense of beauty, the question of 
cost will preoede an expression of delight; and objects in Nature, full 
of sublimity and grandeur, are scarcely able to raise him above the 
gross formulas of quantity. Important and essential as this science- 
is as the handmaid of all the other sciences, the common error is that 
it cannot be too soon begun, or piled on too strong* Its study spreads 
over nearly the whole field of school life, covering from eight to ten, 
years, and is made promiuent throughout this whole period ; and feir 
have, as yet, challenged its controlling position. But^ when^ as tb« 
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result of all tbis long pursait^ and the completion of the Common 
School Arithmetic, the pupil fails, as he generally does, to tell us th6 
cost of carpeting a room of ordinary size, with Brussels, although it b6 
of eyen yards in length and even breadths of carpet wide ; or the cost 
of a load of wood of given dimensions, and other similar problems of 
everyday business life, we begin to suspect that all this mountain of 
labor has brought forth a mouse, and that there is a serious fault some- 
where — in book, or teacher, or pupil. 

We charge the books commonly used by young pupils in our schools 
with fault in presenting the science so fully and exhaustively. The 
book-makers, of course, like to show off their profundity, and the pub- 
lishers desire to sell as many big books as possible. Taking up two 
Common School Arithmetics, extensively used in our schools and 
found in the hands of pupils nine and ten yeara old, among examples 
in the very rudiments we find dividends of twelve significant figures 
and divisors of nine figures. One or two problems of this kind, pro- 
vided the youngster oaB^mndle such computations at all, will make a 
day's work in this branch. As we rarely, in common use, require 
more than four or five figures, why task and torment these young 
minds with such formidable examples? The teacher may omit them, 
and pass over unreasonable processes. But the average teacher may 
not have the discretion or pluck to lop them off. So the child is 
staggered with abstractions beyond his comprehension, and tasked 
with burdens beyond his strength, is confounded, wearied, and dis* 
gnsted, and at the very beginning a distaste is implanted which runs 
throngh and mars succeeding years. As if the big Arithmetic Were 
not enough, a side-dish of Mental Arithmetic is oflen added,* of suffix 
dent size to contain all of the science of Numbera that ought to be 
pat in juvenile hands. 

We want more simple and less exhaustive manuals in place of these 
treatises. Says a distinguished educator — * I use no text-book in this 
branch, but, if I were to make a book, it should not contain over six-* 
ty pages.' The average teacher cannot get on without the aid of 
a text-book, which, however good, * can never perform the duties or 
assame the responsibilities of the teacher.' 

In a discussion upon this question, in relation to time, a western 
Journal of Education puts it thus: — ^'Instead of teaching the Arith-* 
metic through the six years of a District School course, wait till thd 
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pupil is sixteen years of age. He will then easily learn, with his ma- 
tured mind, more, in six months than pupils of the same age know 
who have been taaght Arithmetic daring the preceding six yean* 
And, more, being able now to appreciate and reasonably understand 
the new principles, he will be impressed with a delight for the study 
just as decided as is the hatred of the regular pupil who has heeu 
painfully crammed for six years with what he could not at first, and 
will not now, take any interest in.' The trouble with the above prop- 
osition as a practical measure, is that the majority of pupils leave 
school before sixteen years. £lementary Arithmetic and the processes 
of common business transactions should be acquired before this age, 
all which, by presenting them at a seasonable time, and with the tact 
and resources of teachers of fair capacity and attainments, may be 
readily accomplished. 

Another of the leaks in teaching will be found in Geography. Here, 
too, authors and publishers have thrown themselves for a big job. 
So far as adaptation to the real needs of a n^eirity of pupils go, they 
are, in large part, mere rubbish. It may be of great importance for 
the people of the respective localities which load down the text-book 
with details, to know something of their whereabouts, but of very 
little consequence to the rest of the world. If^ in our reading, or in 
business or social relations, a connection arises which ^ves them an 
interest to us, then is the time to look them up. With such assodsr 
tions they will remain fixed in the memory. The breath of life is 
breathed into them. To attempt to master the local geography of 
the world by memory is very much like getting a complete knowl- 
edge of the English language by making Webster's Dictionary a reg- 
ular study, and endeavoring to pile up all its words and definitions in 
the mind. Geography in its detail is for reference rather than regular 
study. The general features of the science, interesting alike to all 
inquinng minds in every part of the world, with a large infuuon of 
intelligent oral instruction by the teacher are what is needed by 
young classes. 

In this, as in other branches, the memory is made to carry a pro- 
digious load. The most inferior teacher can impose tasks upon the 
memory, but it needs no argument to prove that a mere mass of facts 
committed for the time to memory, if they are not infonned with a 
purpose and connected and vitalized by the cohesion of association 
and well-comprehended principles, is a burden which will soon fidl 
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ofl^ and the sooner the better, after the pressare of the school-room is 
withdrawn. 

Similar waste in other branches, both in the season and manner of 
their presentation, may be observed in oar schools. We do not ask 
that any should be ignored, but that the greatest care should be taken 
that they should come in due -time, without trenching upon the rights 
of the others, and should be presented by the best methods, and es- 
pecially for the young by the most simple text-books, and the most 
skillful and best informed teachers. It is a s^d mistake that any one 
will do for a Primary School. The teacher here has a most delicate 
and responsible position. At the very foundation and formative peri- 
od of mental development should be the greatest skill and the most 
fertile resources of instruction. 

The reform we have indicated, and which we are glad to see has 
been begun in several cities of our State, while in itself a positive ed- 
ucational gain, opens the way for the introduction of the young pupil 
into other and more attractive fields of observation and study, suited 
to his capacity and cravings, and lying in the plane of the fundamen- 
t'll law of mental development to which we called particular attention 
at the start. From these pleasure-grounds the old system of hard 
and dry tasks and more arid ways of putting them effectually shut 
him out. The whole world of Nature, with its varied phenomena, in- 
vites his eager curiosity. Let this be encouraged and guided, and 
not repressed. By simple and easy steps, following the clue which 
Nature has furnished, the child may be led along the paths of knowl- 
edge, so that, with his larger growth, its severe and more rugged pur- 
suit may be a noble and pleasurable exercise. Let the child see results 
from his work and study, and incitement is given for advance. Let 
the eye be trained to see, and the hand to execute for themselves, 
rather than receive at second-hand, and we shall see more of that 
strength and self-reliance whose absence is so conspicuous in the 
school-room. 

Finally, along with such attractive and pleasant studies, we would 

let into the school -room, other recreations, and especially the sunshine 

of music and song. We would make the school-room cheerful, that 
the young may be allured and won to it, instead of being repelled and 
driven to truancy or dullness. That we have made great mistakes in 
the time and ways and means of education for the young is sadly ap- 
parent ; and the most prompt and industrious correction can only 
partially atone for the harm that has been done. 
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OM WE EXPBOT GOOD SCHOOL TEA0HES87 

^ — 

i^^TaINLT not, if the same role holds in the prodaction 
of pedagognea as in the manufactare of other objects of 
domestic use or luxury. It is a familiar principle of trade 
that whenever an article requires for its prodaction ex- 
ceptional time, skill, and pains, especially if the manufacture be par- 
ticularly difficult, dangerous, or repulsive, that article bears a propor- 
tionally high price in the market. When from any cause the publio 
becomes unwilling to pay that price, production falls off, the mer- 
chandise is manufactured in less quantity, of a poorer quality, or both; 
if it does not utterly fail. 

Now a school-teacher is not only a delicate and expensive tool, in 
himself, requiring great outlay of time and pains, not to mention good 
original material, to produce him ; but in his workshop, con^dering 
him as not only tool, but workman, he has a very trying and difficult 
branch of manufacture to attend to. For this he gets from one-hali 
to one-fifth of what he fairly should receive, according to the market 
value we may place on his, in the higher sense unmarketable, or rath- 
er inestimable and unquotable services. 

To the facts: In New England, the pays de Cocagne of school- 
teachers, a High School-master, or rather the High School-master, in 
a large town, may get say from two thousand to twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year. In a still larger grade of cities he gets perhaps three 
thousand, while in the * Hub' itself, the very Shrine and Sacred City 
of school-masterdom, three gentlemen. Principals of High Schools, 
get the alarming sum of thirty-five hundred to four thousand dollars. 
The next lower grade of masters in the High Schools touch in a &w 
cases three thousand, the next grade about two thousand, and so on 
downward; the Principals of Grammar Schools coming in on the 
level of the highest assistants in the three High Schools, and so on in 
similar descending ratio. It is not our purpose to present a statisti- 
cal table of salaries throughout the oountry. For our present purpose 
it will be safe to assume that what Boston doesn't do in this matter 
no city does, and that the scale of salaries here stated may, with the 
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TBiy rarest exceptions, be viewed as the maximnm. It will, be re- 
membered, too, that the gentlemen in receipt of these salaries are, at 
least officially, the shining liglits and coryphaeli, the Fields and the 
O'Connors, the Churches and Bierstadts of their walk in life. They 
are, in brief, the men who command the exceptional salaries, while 
the greater part of their hard working, and perhaps no less deserving 
ooUeagaes, must content tiiemselves with from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of these figures. Most of these gentlemen are married — in 
view of the remarkable permanence of the positions it would be odd 
if they were not, — and the School Committees, as well as the public, 
desire, and indeed aim to secure that they shall all be so. It must be 
remembered too, that they all are, or should be, gentlemen^ favorable 
representatives of the highest possible class in the community, as re- 
gards character, attainment, and social refinement. Now let any one 
who has tried supporting a wife and family, small or large, on two 
thousand dollars a year in Pawtucket or Northampton, or on three or 
four thousand in Boston or Portland, tell us whether he found it, as 
the boys say, 'good fun,' and whether he thinks it possible, with such 
an income, to keep step socially, or associate on anything but the 
roost mortifying and annoying terms with the cultivated and refined 
classes of society, apart from any mere fashionable standard. Of ac- 
cumulation, of laying by for that rainy day which lowers so threaten- 
ingly in all our calendars, it is hardly worth while to speak under the 
drcamstances. 

I shall be referred, no doubt, to the example of the clergy, as tend- 
ing to show that teachers are not exceptional in their insufficient re- 
maneration. Bat, in the first place, even if statistics force us to ad- 
mit that clei^men are, in the average, as ill-paid as teachers, it is 
certain that in the mere matter of filthy lucre, the Church opens up 
possibilities unknown to the school-room. Admitting' that the yonng 
minister has toiled through privation and disappointment in the flinty 
soil of a country parish at three to five hundred a year, 'and found 
himself,' it is pretty sure if he really be a Massillon or Tillotson, en 
hetbey that the public will find it out, and he may within reasonable 
delay look forward to the velvet cushion and ten thousand dollar sal- 
ary of a flourishing city church. But his friend, the country dominie 
who perhaps at the outset made more than he, when once installed in 
his cathedra at the High School or Institute, with his three or four 
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thoasand dollar salary, stops short ; he has got his bdCon de MarecMi^ 
and neither pay nor promotion can farther go. 

Moreover, the clergyman has that for which men of fipe tempen- 
ment will sacrifice everything but the barest necessities of life — powen 
influence, social recognition and position. Though the overpowering 
political and social influence of the clergy which once made Mather 
and Edwards great as Sully and Richelieu, has certainly immensely 
declined, there is still enough of prestige in the mere name of a cler- 
gyman to make the position very attractive to an ambitious or sensi- 
tive man. The very disabilities under which these gentlemen often 
labor, in the matter of mere social luxury or show, are by a graceful 
concession reckoned to their credit, and the privations of a limited 
income, though doubtless inconvenient enough in themselves, are del- 
icately treated as the honorable badges of a sacred service. 

Were this so in the case of the teacher, he might accept his posi- 
tion almost gladly, and starve contentedly, like a Spanish Hidalgo, or 
seedy old marquis of the Faubourg, so long as the brilliant world 
capped to his position ; so long as he found amends for privations in 
bed and board in his undisputed recognition among the best and 
wisest of the land. But this, in actus^l fact, would be too much to 
claim, though there is a semi-literary prejudice to that effect. Annu- 
ally at Fourth of July celebrations, and sporadically at Teachers' con- 
ventions, laying of comer-stones and the like, the flood gates of com- 
pliment are opened ; the requisite quantum of lip-service is done in 
the name of sacred education, and the poor pedagogue for a brief de- 
lirious moment almost fancies himself like the Irishman at the elec- 
tion, ' as good as any one and a great deal better.' Next day shows 
him his error, when the flourishing and dignified citizen whose yes- 
•terday's eloquence so enchanted him, cuts down his salary in Com- 
mittee meeting, or cuts him personally in the park. True, there are 
snobs in all walks of life, and no insurance office will secure us against 
contact with them ; but the diflerence lies in this, that there are por- 
tions, professional or otherwise, in society, which the snob can afford 
to overlook, while there are others which he dares not asssul — the 
teacher's is unfortunately not of the latter. The position is a thomj 
and delicate one^ and it is hard to speak plainly or decidedly in the 
matter without wounding many susceptibilities, exciting much con- 
tradiction, and laying one's self open to great misconstruction. Still 
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it would be pretty safe to appeal to almost any high-spirited and sin- 
cere member of the profession as to the facts. We might with confi- 
dence put it to his conscience to say whether, at least in city circles, 
he has not found his professional position rather a drawback than 
otherwise in the attaining that pleasant and deferential social accept- 
ance for himself and his family which is so dear to all Anglo Saxons* 
even the most philosophic and unambitious. 

But these inconveniences it may be urged, should be contentedly 
endured in view of the pleasant or interesting character of the work* 
which must needs have been attractive in order to tempt the young 
man just on the threshold of life into a profession offering so little of 
worldly inducement. If the young aspirant had any such expecta- 
tions, he finds himself, in nine cases out of ten, gi*avely mistaken. 
That the work, to those naturally fitted for it, and in its best aspects^ 
has a certain interest and stimulus about it, it would be useless to 
deny; but the trouble is that the average teacher has about three 
times as much low work .as high work to do, infinitely more belittling 
and annoying attention to the pettiest detail, more sickening and 
heart-breaking contest with malice or stupidity, or meanness, than 
real teaching. It is always unsafe in such matters to answer for oth- 
ers, but after an experience of over fifteen years in almost every 
branch of instruction, and after comparing notes with many of the 
most conscientious and successful of his colleagues, the writer has 
come to conclusions — ^in which probably nine-tenths of the profession 
will support him, — of a by no means roseate character. The instruc- 
tion of really kindly, conscientious, clever pupils, in fairly advanced 
branches, and for a reasonable time per day, though not even, at that, 
a bed of roses, is frequently a very agreeable, stimulating, and even 
elevating kind of work. But the average daily work in schools 09 
they arCy the instruction of scholars who are not in the majority either 
kindly, or conscientious, or clever, in branches often tedious, elemen- 
tary, and for periods unduly long, in view of the great confinement 
and monotony involved — this labor must be pronounced neither pleas- 
ant, stimulating, nor elevating, but quite the contrary. 

Nor has the teacher the same consolation and incitement as in the 
case of other intellectual professions, in the feeling of increasing men- 
tal power and gra§ip, the consciousness of development in imagination, 
breadth of view, depth or subtlety of thought. There are no doubt 
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m^n ^hoBe whole mental and nervous system is strong enongli to 
bear up against the mepbitic atmosphere of the school-room, the in- 
tellectually and morally, belittling effect of the profession. Here, too^ 
it is necessary to choose one^s expressions with care lest we seem to 
cast a slur on the many honest and faithful workers in this thankless 
iield. Still titith must be spoken, and the writer, on a pretty exten- 
sive experience, is bound to record his opinion, that the profession of 
school-teacher, as at present conducted in America, is, to any one of 
high intellectual aim, intensely narrow and enfeebling in its tendency. 
On this unfavorable tendency pages or chapters might be advantage- 
ously written ; for our present limits it must suffice to allude to the 
deadening routine, and the emasculating contact with somewhat infe- 
rior or undeveloped intelligences in teaching ; together with the niter 
absence of that research) invention, and mental activity which make 
the life of the lawyer, the author, or the man of science, an incessant 
and invigorating gymnastics. 

Add to this that no man of sense and spirit likes to be shoved aside 
fl'om the busy current of men and manly interests. But the teacher* 
living among children, forced to shape his nature to theirs, and mag- 
nifying their small cares and interests in his mental microscope, be- 
comes in some sort unfitted for the busy out-of-door life and labor of 
practical' men. Losing his part in their cares and interests, he to 
some extent loses their respect and hearty sympathy, and we are in 
condition to state from long experience of our colleagues, that one of 
the greatest privations and annoyances of the instructor's life, to men 
of spirit, is this feeling of social hermaphroditism, of being neither one 
thing nor the other, nor boy, nor man, nor woman, but a little of all 
three. 

• In these hasty remarks we have tried to sketch in broad outlines 
two or three of the main causes which tend to drive able men out of 
the profession of instruction, or to keep them from ever getting into 
it. — Karl Wagerdauf^ in the Christian Union, 



Pbof. David Mu&bat, of Rutgers CoUegCj New Brunswick, N. J.i 

sailed from San Francisco, May 21st, for Japan. He will make his 

residence at Jeddd^ and at once enter upon his duties as Superintend- 
ent of Education. He is to have ' full charge of all affairs connected 
with schools and colleges in the Empire of Japan,' for three years, 
and will receive a salary of $10,000 in gold per year, his expenses of 
removal being borne, also, by the Japanese government. 
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SOKE OF THE BEAS0I8 WET. 

CONTINUED. 



ANY friends of Education admit that we are not pro- 
gressing in Educational acquirements, and that our Com- 
mon Schools are in a wretched and deplorable condition 
and are lost in finding a solution, or the reasons why. 

In my experience as a teacher, and by observation while connected 
with schools, I am satisfied, and am not surprised, that our schools in 
many towns are miserable failures. Let all friends of Education 
avoid all speculations and false theories, and in the present and future 
talk facts as we find them. To make our Common Schools successful 
several requisites are absolutely necessary. First, pay teachers better, 
and an equivalent for the service rendered. 

Second, select suitable supervision. Third, obtain better qualified 
teachers and advance the standard of qualifications. 

In the age in which we live no person will work for nothing, who 
is capable to do the work for which he is qualified. When the 
teachers receive sufficient remuneration for their services, then they 
will qualify themselves for the work, and it will be an incentive for the 
yonng men and young ladies who have just begun the work to qualify 
themselves and progress steadily in the work of self-advancement. 
What young man or young lady can afford afler spending much time 
and expense to go into our Common Schools and teach for twenty- 
five dollars per month, for the male, and perhaps eight for the female. 
Who wonders that our best qualified young men and ladies cannot be 
obtained, and who wonders that we get a. class of teachers of inferior 
qualifications? And then secondly. Towns and cities choose super- 
visors, regardless of their qualifications. In these days the party that 
throws the most votes, or happens to be the strongest elects its candi- 
date regardless of his qualifications, so strong has party feeling be- 
come that it supercedes their better judgment, or it may be perhaps 
they elect the man who they believe will issue the larger number of 
certificates in the shortest space of time, visit the schools the least 
and present the smallest bill at the end of the year for his services. 

In many of our towns the person or persons elected' are totally an* 
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fit for the positioiif either as sopenrisor or a member of the commit- 
tee. Whoever heard or knew of their refusing to give a certificate 
to the candidate for want of qualification? Then as a general mle 
all are certified as qualified. The consequence then is we receive % 
poor class of teachers, and when teachers find in the first commence- 
ment of their career, that to obtain a certiGcate is only to ask for it, 
they cease their efforts as a general rule to improve and advance in 
educational acquirements, and the result is to-day we have a large 
class who are no better qualified than when they began teaching. 

Is this not all true? Then why wonder that we are not progrew- 
ing in education and that our Common Schools are standing still if 
not going backward. 

Then the 'District System' operates disadvantageously to the snc- 
cess of our schools and their improvement. Oftentimes the same 
principle that elects the supervisor by the town or city elects the 
agent by the district, or perhaps, as is often the case, the person is 
elected who has the most relatves in the District, and then some reia- 
tive is engaged to 'keep' not to teach the school, and between the 
relative and the eaai/ supervisor, why wonder we do not advance? 
The law that the town may elect the manner of employing teachers is 
of no consequence, as it now stands, because the people will in most 
towns cling to the ' Disirict System,' and for the reason given I 
would place the employment of teachers entirely in the hands of the 
committee or supervisors. 

There are several other reasons why we are not progressing, of 
which I will speak in my next. 

L. M. STAPLES. 



Miss Mary E. Bkedt, graduate of Antiocb College, relates of that 
college that the professor of civil engineering has been in the habit of 
giving to bis class every year a particular mathematical problem, a 
sort of pons asinoruniy as a test of their ability. Not once during 
fifteen years had any member of the class solved it, though the pro- 
fessor states that during that time he has propounded it to fifteen 
hundred young men. Last year the old problem was as usual pre- 
sented to the class. A Miss White alone of all the class brought in 
the solution. The professor said, with surprise, *You have done what 
fifteen hundred young men have tried, but have failed to do.' 
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School Expbndititrbs. — ^The following table shows the public 
school expenditure in the several States and Territories per capita of 
population of legal school age : 

states or Tenitorj, Amount. Year* 

Hassachusetts $20,050 1872 

Nevada 19.893 1872 

California 12.133 1872 

Connecticut 11.062 1872 

Nebraska 10.447 1872 

New Jersey 8.982 1871 

Pennsylvania 8.640 1872 

Iowa. 8.628 1872 

nUnois 8.621 1872 

Michigan 7.366 1871 

Rhode Island* # 7.160 1872 

Vennont 6.772 1872 

Texas 6.398 1872 

New York 6.393 1871 

Ohio 6.362 1872 

New Hampshire 6.066 1872 

Indiana 6.636 1872 

Minnesota 6.604 1872 

Wisconsin 4.588 1871 

Maryland 4.399 1871 

Kansas 4.303 1872 

Oregon 3. 832 1872 

Maine 3.746 1872 

West Virginia 3. 464 1871 

Mississippi 2.854 1871 

Missouri 2.757 1871 

Kentucky 2.268 1872 

Virginia 2.246 1872 

Arkansas 2. 223 1 87 1 

Louisiana 2.169 1871 

Florida 2.069 1871 

Alabama 1.447 1871 

South C arolina 1 . 349 1872 

Georgia 687 1871 

North CaroUna 664 1872 

Colorado Territory 15.603 1872 

District of Columbia 16.156 1872 

Idaho Territory 9.174 1872 

Dakota Territory... 8.667 1872 

Arizona Territory 4.346 1872 

Washington Territory 3.381 1871 

*The expenditure in Bhode Island is aasomod to be for a school popalation from 5 to 15 years 

old. 

Rather an unfortunate teacher was that one who, in Haverhill 
Mass., undertook to chastise a boy pupil. She found herself unequal 
to the task, as the boy came very near chastising her. She called in 
the lad^s father to assist, and this tremendous youngster proved too 

much for both of them. Milder measures were adopted, and finally 
the youth consented to take his flogging, if he could have his choice 
from a litter of puppies in the neighborhood. 
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MORAL EDUOAnOI. 




LL edacation is one-eided and destrnctiTe which has not 

l^^^JT^ reference to the development of the mend nature of the 
'^riiy student. Man is not only a physical and intellectual be- 
iug, but has also moral capacities and powers which ele- 
vate him above the irrational creation and stamp his character and 
destiny for two worlds. Hence he has b<^en not inappropriately styled 
a religious animal, combining in himself the element of animality 
and at the same time closely allied to God and the angels. The 
sphinx, with the head of a human being and the body of a beast, hu 
often been employed to represent the quality in question. Man has a 
conscience, and, while it is an innate faculty, it requires to be care- 
fully educated in order to discharge its high functions. An unenlight- 
ened and misguided conscience has filled the world with crimes and 
miseries. Man too has affections, which, not like the ' waters of the 
Nile, overflow only a single delta,' but which in their broad and com- 
prehensive flow cover the whole circle of earthly relationships, and 
yet reserve an ample share of their wealth to pour into the bosom of 
infinite purity and goodness. These affections, when untrained, dash 
like angry waves against the mounds of reason and law, and plunge 
men into the lowest depths of sensuality and shame. No department 
of our nature requires so much wisdom and skill to develop and train 
as the domain of the emotions. If these be neglected, all other eda- 
cation is but the putting of the implements of death and destruction 
into the hands of a maniac 

One of the manifest tendencies of the times is to give undue prom- 
inence to physical culture. The laws and agencies of nature are in- 
vested with a sort of supernatural or divine efficiency and force, and 
metaphysical and moral studies are regarded as of secondary interest 
and importance. This type of thought stands out it) bold relief in 
the elaborate and brilliant writings of Darwin, Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Tyndall, etc. Indeed it is a pet idea with that whole tribe 
of physicists who are seeking to sway the public mind by bold and 
novel disquisitions on the origin and nature of man. Is it not a pal- 
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pable fact that infidelity has changed her tactics and Is now fighting 
her battles on the platform of physical science? Our institutions of 
the higher learning have caught the spirit of the age. Hence their 
extraordinary efforts to enlarge the chairs of Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Agriculture, Physiology, and Comparative Anat- 
omy. In their ardent zeal to keep abreast of the advanced thought 
<^the age, there is some danger of losing sight of the superior claims 
of intellectual and moral science, and especially of the relations of all 
knowledge to revealed religion. 

The history of the world speaks in eloquent encomiums of the ex- 
altation of the moral above the material in education. The heroic 
age of Greece, which is embalmed in the Homeric poems, was the era 
of the greatest purity and renown of the Grecian race. Then the 
{esthetic was held in abeyance to the intellectual and the moral by the 
hardy and illustrious Greeks. But in the days of Alcibiades, when 
the passion for art supplanted the sterner studies of philosophy and 
religion, the old Greek fire which had kindled the world into a blaze 
of enthusiasm lost most of its energy and lustre. 

When was the most renowned period in Koman history? Was it 
when the luxurious and sensuous civilization of the empire prevailed, 
or was it not when the more intellectual and moral civilization of the 
monarchy and republic existed ? The best historians tell us that all 
the strength and grandeur of the Roman character lies back of the 
third Punic war. 

The Puritans of Old England — the Miltons, Hampdens, and the 
Sydney s — were as noble a generation of men as ever breathed the 
breath of life. The whole history of modern civilization reflects the 
combined glories of their genius, patriotism, and virtue ; and yet these 
are the men who cultivated the understanding and the heai*t much 
more than the mere physical and imaginative. These thoughts are 
handsomely presented in one of the lectures of Prof. Shedd. 

Two cases occur to us which proclaim in tones of thunder the 
transcendent importance of moral and religious culture. There were 
two men who played a prominent part in the history of modem 
Europe^ and are still influencing men for good and evil. Both begaa 
their brilliant careers when young; both attended the best universi- 
ties on the continent ; both were men of great mental capacity and 
moral courage; both were thrown upon the world in the midst of 
29 
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mighty reyolutionB; and both sought to emancipate the human mind 
irom ecclesiastical domination. The one was the champion of the 
Reformation, and the other was the Corypheus of French Deists. 
And while Luther was instrumental in spreading the blessings of ciTil 
and religious liberty over all the great States of Europe, and in caus- 
ing the light of the Protestant faith to flash in glory from the granite- 
hills of New England to the base of the Rocky Mountains, Voltaire 
created a moral earthquake that shook his native France to its deep- 
est foundations, and swallowed up in one wide and awful grave the 
combined glories of civilization and Christianity; the Bible, the Sab- 
bath, the marriage-bond, and the domestic altar were all buried be- 
neath the fiery waves of the French Revolution. 

Lord Byron and Henry Martyn were contemporaiies, and each was 
richly furnished with intellectual gifts. They were educated perhaps 
at the same university, and commenced their careers with equally 
brilliant prospects. But the one gave himself to wine, debauchery, 
and poems, and the other devoted his days to the work of evangeliz- 
ing the heathen. When the great poet had grown 'old by dissipation 
and disease he wrote in the bitterness of retnorse, — 

* My days are in tbe yellow leaf, 

The fruits and flowers of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone,' — 

and then died with the vision of a Turkish cimeter flashing over the 
field of blood. 

But the humble missionary, after spending long years in translating 
the Word of God into Persian, and laying a copy of it on the throne 
of the king, penned the touching words, ^ I sat in the orchard and 
thought with sweet comfort and peace of my 6od,^ and then closed 
his eyes and was carried in triumph to the eternal mountain of Grod. 
— David TFiUs^ in Home and School Journal of Education, 



School-master. — * Of what does the suiface of the earth consist ?' 

Pupil — ^^ Of land and wnter.' School-master — ^«Very well. Now in 

order that I may see if you clearly understand the subject, I will vaiy 

the question a little. What do land and water make?* — Pupil — 

-'Mud.' 
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HOW TO MAKE SOHOOL PLEASAKT. 




HERE are many methods of making school pleasant and 
school duties interestinor. The first thinor to be done is to 
make the interior of the school-room attractive. Bare 
walls and staring windows are repulsive and forbidding in 
appearance. No pains should be spared in adorning them. Many, 
and, in fact, most, of our countiy school-houses are unfurnished ; 
that is, they contain no maps, globes, or other school apparatus ; 
hence it falls upon teachers either to teach with such surroundings^ 
or furnish better themselves. The true teacher never hesitates. He 
realizes that time and money spent in the interests of his school is 
time well spent, and money well invested. Any school-room, no 
matter how bare or unattractive, can be made pleasant with but lit- 
tle expense. Wall maps can be made by the teacher. Pictures cost 
bat little. Curtains made of calico are inexpensive. The black- 
boards can be kept in good condition ; agents seldom refuse to paint 
these. Mottoes add much to the looks of a school-room, and exert 
a powerful influence upon the minds of children. They may be 
made with stencil letters. An alphabet of these, costs but little. 
Strips of paper which will answer to print on can be procured at 
any milliner's shop. The following are good mottoes : ' Knowledge 
ifl Power;' 'Work and Win;' 'Never Give Up;' 'Books are but 
Helps;' 'Not how Much, but how Well;' 'Improve the Time;' 
* Learning is Better than Wealth ; ' ' Youth is the Time to Learn.' 

During the summer, the school-room can be trimmed very nicely 
with oak leaves and evergreens. Wreaths may be made on wire ; 
mottoes on pasteboard, and the walls festooned with tnmming. 
Nothing is prettier than such ornaments, ^but in the winter season 
the materia] is not so easily obtained. The work of adornment 
should not interfere with the work of -iiistruction. Teaching should 
be the primary object ; all other thi-ngs should be secondary. 

After the room has been made pleasant, then the exercises con- 
ducted in the room should be made interesting. Aside from the 
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class redtattons, tbere are many general exercises which tend to in- 
terest pupils. It ia a good pl:m to appoint school-officers, who shall 
.have certain duties to perform ; for instance, have a school secretary, 
whose business shall be to keep a record of important transactions. 
Call the book in which he keeps this record the School Journal 
Have number and names of visitors, names of tho^e who whisper, 
etc., recorded. Have monitors of neatness, whose bnsiness shall be 
to see that the floor is kept clean and neat, and that the school-room 
is kept in order. Other officers may be appointed to pass water, 
writing-books, etc. Teachers should make a practice of reading in- 
teresting articles to their scholars. Children like to hear stories 
either told or read, and the wise teacher often thus amuses bis pa- 
pils. Children will gladly remain a short time aJter the regular 
school hours, if by so doing they can listen to a good story. A 
school periodical is an excellent thing to read from, and may be 
made very easily in the form of a scrap-book. The children shoolil 
be invited to band in contributions, either selected or original 
Some pnpil may be appointed as editor, or the teacher can act as 
Bucb. There are many other general exercises with wliico moat 
teachers are familiar, such as dr.iwing, object lessons, musical exer- 
<uses, etc., all of which have a tendency to please and instruct pnpik 
Any method, which serves to enkindle enthusiasm and interest in 
school duties, should be gladly welcomed by teachers, and it is to be 
hoped that ere lopg such methods will be more generally introduced 
into oar schools. bliza h. uobtos. 



OBJ£OT THA0HIH6. 



lot easy to see why the term Object Teaching' was ever 
J issary. Does it mean anything more tban ' Illuitn- 

V If so, what is it? I have heard many Icoturesaboat 
nd read books, but cannot make anything more of it. 
Tonng teachers get the impression, sometimes, that it forms a syitta 
of practice by itself like allopathy orhomeopathy in medicine; vbeR- 
aa the fact is, that it is a mere incident in the tnost successful inatnio- 
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tioti. To give instnictioD by every means possible — ^throagh the eye, 
the ear, the sense of touch, as well as by abstract reasoning — is to 
practice ^object teaching,' a term of which there was never any needi 
and which designates nothing new. The discussion of the subject 
for the last twenty years has given shape to public opinion, which is 
still progressing in this matter. This is specially manifest in the nat« 
oral sciences. The chemist is beginning to see that he C&n instruci 
well only so far as the learner himself works out in practice the prob* 
lem set before him. So, too, in physics and botany; time spent in 
learning the mere description of flowers, or in the abstract discussion 
of physical principles, without any visible application of them, is for 
the most part wasted. A boy with a corked bottle, rubber tube, and 
pipe-stem, and a few hours of oral instruction, would be more likely 
to make himself in the end a philosopher, than the boy who has mere* 
ly committed to memory the latest and fullest work on physics. The 
boy who can take his knife and tell the main facts about an apple- 
blossom as he cuts it apart, is more likely to become a botanist than 
he would be if he knew every plant by heart, but had never dissected 
a flower. The attempt to illustrate to the senses is doubtless often 
carried too far, and the explanation may be more diflScult to compre- 
hend than the subject which it is intended to illustrate. There needs 
to be training in dealing with things in the abstract as well as in the 
concrete. Grammatical diagrams, for instance, with their loops and 
links and outlying squares, are harder for a beginner to master, than 
the structure of the sentence would be without them. A part of the 
so-called object teaching is the attempt to transfer mental work from 
the brain to the fingers, a thing which cannot well be done* 

The first efforts of a young teacher to depart from the book and 
give original illustrations will not always be encouraging. There is 
nothing in which more progress can be made by the teacher than in 
the power to give illustrations aptly and forcibly, and nothing in 
which persevering practice is better rewarded. The beginner will 
be disheartened at times, but let him not on that account give up his 
purpose. 

He cannot do everything as well as some of the talkers at Teacher's 
Institutes can do one thing. There is one lecturer who is always up- 
on the map of South America ; another confines himself to coral 
islands ; another opens his lips only to show how to count ten ; and 
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another still dwells with constancy and affection on the maltiplicatioii 
table. Now, when OLe of these lecturers says that no one is fit to 
teach until he can give object lessons in every branch, and that the 
lesson ought to be given with the fullness and fluency exhibited by 
the lecturer himself, young teachera at once feel abased, and say: 
^Then it is of no use for nie to teach ; I could do that in some few 
things, but not in everything.' Very well ; probably that is all the 
lecturer himself can do. A shoit time since, a woman connected wilh 
a Normal School was addressing a meeting of teachers in the State 
of New York. She said that every teacher ought to have resoaroes 
for illustrating all subjects that came within the scope of his work, u 
an example of how the thing should be done. She wpnld take, — ^well, 
as the objects happened to be right at hand, she would take the defi- 
nition of transparent^ translucent; and opaque. She took up from her 
desk a piece of clear glass, a piece of ground glass, and a piece of 
slate ; and fixing her eyes upon the class before her, was about to be- 
gin, when one little marplot, who had heard this lecturer before in a 
neighboring town, raised his hand and said: 'I know all about it, I 
heard you tell that the other day ;' and then he repeated the sub- 
stance of her illustration. From her opening remark it was expected 
that she would draw something else from the treasury of her rich im 
agination ; but she didn't. She gave her lesson pretty much as the 
boy had done, but she lefl on the minds of her audience the impres- 
sion that she couldn't do much besides that. 

Don't be discouraged, then, because some lecturer says that a per- 
son who knows no more than yon do, or who is no more ready than 
you are, isn't fit to teach. Begin with simple matters that you can 
illustrate clearly and briefly ; the work will grow in your hands aotil 
you can direct it skilfully and well. — Mass. Teacher. 



Education in Germany and the War. — Since Prussia has as- 
sumed the leadership of the Gennan empire consisting of twenty- 
seven States, counting Alsace and Lorraine, the population is about 
40,000,000. 

All the schools of every grade have been placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Prussian Ministry of Public Instruction at Berlin, and the 
whole system, merged into that of Prussian education, has reached a 
high standard. The per centage of illiteracy is very small. The ao- 
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nual examination of recraits for 1869 and 1870, showed only about 
three per cent that were not acquainted with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

During the war the German schools suffered severely in all the 
grades. A large number of students, and some professors of the uni- 
versity, as well as many scholars from the gymnasium and rent 
schools, joined the army. About 4,000 teachers of elementary schools 
were found in the ranks. 

Several practical school teachers stationed at Berlin are about to 
petition the Prussian Minister of Education on the subject of school- 
^S ^S^y which, they are unanimously of opinion, ought not to begin 
before the seventh year. 



SHOBT WOBDS. 

That part of our speech which comes from our sires, far back in the 
days of yore, is made up, in large part, of those short words which we 
can speak with one pulse of the breath, and one stroke of the tongue. 
The stream of time, through a long tract of years, and from lands not 
our own, has brought down to us a vast drift of new and strange 
terms, poor as they are long, by which we lose in strength more than 
we gain in sound. « 

Bat the good old stock of words is not lost. They shine out here 
and there from the heap, in bright points, like stars when a fog dims 
the air, or the face of the sky is dark with clouds. It will pay us for 
our time to mine out these gems, and string them on the chain of our 
thoughts, which will then shine with a new light; and, though the 
tongue may lose in sound, it will be all the more fit to speak all that 
the deep soul can f(^el. 

The heart beats throb by throb, and thus the tongue should keep 
in tune while it vents the heart's joys and pains. The arts of life and 
the lore of the head may call for terms cold and long ; but let all that 
the heart thinks and feels come from the depths of the soul in 
'thoughts that breathe and words that bum.' So sing the rapt bards 
of earth as they twang the lyre, when the fire of their souls sheds its 
own light, and gilds the scene with its own charms. — Bev, G. W, Mc- 
PhaU. 
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V.OTLAL SQIEHOE. 



Btu<}ie8, one after another, are constantly adJed to the 

riculum of oni; Common Schools. But among them 

I have not noticed Moral Science. 

"he feeling of late years has been against anything ia 

onr schools which shall tend to create any aentiment, either for ot 

against religion. That the teaching of Moral Science must neceasa' 

rily create such a feeling, or that it cannot be taught without touch- 

ing upon religious doctrines Is a wrong idea. That the times need 

and demand instruction in this subject is clearly obvions. If we read 

the papers of the day we must note the financial irrsffuiaritiet of 

men in high places; city treasurers, presidents of trust companiet, 

bank cashiera, as well as other Crimea committed by men in all grade) 

of society. 

Now, when these matters are brought Into our daily conversation, 
and are spoken of so lightly, and made moi-c a matter of jest than 
earnest oondemnation, ought not something to be done ? 

Shonld not onr children be tanght in our common schools the dif- 
ference between right and wrong? The difference between paying 
Qne's debts and living on borrowed money? The diffurence between 
a stock-gambler and pool-selling, if there is any ? In short, the dif- 
ference between living in an honest, honorable way, and living on the 
principle that the world owes us a living, and we will have it mine- 
how. 

Let OS Dot be misled by the fact that many men, who thus obttun 
their wealth, make good use of their money by giving it to churches 
and colleges. Rather let us remember that the partaker is as bad u 
the thief. 

Does it not, then, fellow teachers, become us to instrnct oar chil- 
dren in such matters as will make them purer, the world more honest, 
and the way of living less extravagant? 

And shall we await till the study is added to our coarse of study? 
Had we better not devote a short time each day and expl^n to the 
whole school the meaning of such words as conacieDce, duty to God, 
and our fellow man, and thus put owtelvea right upon the quesdon of 
moral responsibility? , c. b. A. 
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SESSE-PEBOEFTIOIi, OB OBJECT TEAOHINa. 



TRANSLATED FBOM THE OSRaiAff. 



To please those who would fain refrain from^ entering on theii* 
kbor without gome more extended classification, I will here 
attempt to illustrate a method founded upon a somewhat sys* 
tematic basis. I would, however, first remark: 

1. Concerning the amount of the following material, to many 
it may seem insufficient for one year, to others an overwhelm- 
ing amount for that period. Who would be able to fix a limit 
snited to all? 

2. In regard to some simple objects made of a single material, 
I have only given hints which are by no means intended to 
exhaust the subject; they are but the key with which the 
teacher is to find and arrange his own material. 

3. To the young teacher about to commence his first course 
of sense-perception* teaching, I would recommend, nay, I would 
beg of him, to furnish himself with a manuscript book, and this 
foy no means a thin one, to crease or rule every leaf in the mid- 
dle, and on the one half to write out a preparatory exercise on 
every separate object, leaving the other half for future addi- 
tions. The lesson itself may furnish additional material, for the 
thoughts and remarks of the children oflen furnish the most 
valuable matter. We are the teactiers of children, but often 
they are also ours. 

4. Do you find the lesson you have prepared too short, review 
or commence on the next; if too long divide it and continue the 
subject in the following lesson. 

In the following pages I give a few examples of what is to 
be considered and somewhat of the principle of classification to 
be applied in regard to the different objects; remarking that 
these are not complete preparations, but are, and should be^ 
only sketches. 

The chief division lor the first series is : I. The human body. 
n. Its needs. IIL The diild as scholar. IV. The school- 
toom. y. The school-house. VI. The sitting-room at home. 
YII. The sleeping-room at home. VIIL The kitchen. IX. 
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Dwelling-houses. X. Other houses. XI. Country, town, and 
city. XII. City or town in which the children live. 

I. Thb Human Body. — Its name: body. Parts: head, tmnk, 
limbs. Number of parts: one head, one trunk, four limbs. 
Which parts of the body are double? arms, legs, hands, feet. 
Material : bones, flesh, blood ; hard, soil, and fluid parts. Poa- 
tion of head, trunk, limbs. Changes in the body: growth, siii- 
ness, fatigue, heat, cold, injuries, death. 

Animals also have bodies. What animal has a small body? 
what one a large body ? what one a long body ? what one a 
thick body? 

1. The Head. — ^Form : round. Position : on the tranL 
Parts: forehead, back, top, crown, lace. Natural covering: 
hair. Baldness: little babies, old men. What men and boys 
wear on head: hats, caps. Hats and caps made of: straw, silk, 
felt, fur, cloth. What women and girls wear on their heads: 
bonnets, hats, caps, nets, ribbons, wreaths, flowers. Motions of 
head : nod, bow, shake, turn, hold upright. ' Headache. Heads 
of animals. 

2. The Trfnk. — Position: below head, above limbs. Parts: 
chest, abdomen, back. Limbs attached to trunk: legs, arms. 
Relative position of parts : abdomen below breast, etc Mo- 
tions of body : bend, turn. Dress : shirt, pants, vest, coat, 
jacket, uniform, overcoat. Condition: stout, thin, slender, 
crooked (humpback). Rules : bathe, wash. 

3. The Limbs. — Name : arms, legs. Position : arms above 
and on each side; legs below and near together. Number: two 
legs, two arms. Dress: same as trunk. Number of parts of 
body: of which parts have we one? of which two? of which 
ten? of which too many to count? 

4. The Hair. — Place, Color: black, white, brown, blonde, 
reddish, gray. Kinds: smooth, bristly, curly. Length: long, 
half-long, short. Purpose: warmth, ornament. What is done 
to the hair: comb, brush, cut, oil, curl, braid, coil, etc.; difler- 
ence in youth and age. What is made of hair : rings, brooches, 
chains. Beard: mustache, side-whiskers, full beard. Roles: 
comb, brush, keep clean; not let hang in eyes, not pull others' 
hair. What animals are covered with hair ? 
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6. The Eass. — Place : each side of head. Parts : external or 
outer, internal or inner. Number. Use:* to hear. What we 
hear with them (names of different sounds): singing, speaking, 
music, rustling, rattling, thunder, ringing of bells, clapping, 
cracking, rolling, etc. What causes these sounds? What 
sounds do we like to hear? What do we not like to hear? 
What injures the hearing? explosions, blows. Deafness. Wax 
of the ear: its purpose. Ornaments for the ears: rings (gold, 
jet, pearls, etc.). Rules: keep clean. How? with what? 

6. The Face. — Place: it forms the front part of the head. 
Parts: brow or forehead, nose, eyes, temples, cheeks, mouth, 
chin. Relative position of these parts: above, below, between. 
Color: red, white, pale (n^gro, chimney-sweep, etc.). Other 
appearances : swollen, thin, sunken, smooth, bearded. Touth : 
iull, rosy. -Age: pale, wrinkled, haggard. Motions: lat^h, 
weep, look joyful, angry, ashamed, friendly, sullen. Rules: 
wash; not cut^ make grimaces, nor be vain of a pretty £ice. 
Disfigured by ; small-pox, bums, cuts. 

7. The Forehead. — Place. Material : bone, skin. Surrounded 
by : hair, temples, eyes, nose. . Youth : smooth. Age : wrinkled. 
Motions: wrinkle, frown, or scowl. Rules: keep clear and un- 
clouded. 

8. The Eyes. — ^Place : below — at both sides. Number : two ; 
right, left. Parts : eyebrows, eyelids, eyelashes, eyeball. Use 
of different parts: eyebrows (color) to protect from perspira- 
tion — ornament; eyelids to protect fr'om dust and other things — 
to make more safe in sleep; to clean the eye frequently, as we 
wipe the window glass; eyelashes, to shut more closely, to pro- 
tect. Seeing. What' do we see? form, sisKC, color, motion, near- 
ness, or distance of things. Forms seen : round, angular, long, 
short, broad, narrow, sharp, dull, smooth, rough. Sizes seen: 
large, small. Colors: green, red, etc. Motions seen: running, 
jumping, hopping, swimming, flying, turning, trembling, riding, 
etc. What things are near? far? (Diminution of size accord- 
ing to distance.) Motions of eye: open, close, wink, turn, roll, 
stare, squint. Aids to eye: spectacles, opera-glass, spy-glasses. 
Blindness. Tears; whence do they come? when shed ? (joy, 
grief.) Rules: keep clean; not look at dazzling light (sun, 
file) ; not read with dim light; not hold book too near. 
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9. The Nose. — Place : below, above, between. Form : straight, 
crooked, short. Parts: ridge, point or end, bridge, nostrils. 
Use: breathe, smell. What we like to smell: flowers, food, 
fruit, peifumes. What we do not like to smell : decayed fruit, 
spoiled eggs, decayed, meat, dead animals. Ornaments: rings 
(savages). Nosebleed, Kules: hand or handkerchief before it 
when you sneeze; keep clean; always carry handkerchief; not 
snuffle; always breathe through nose when possible. 

10. The Mouth. — Place: below, above. Parts: lips (upper 
and under), teeth^ tongue, gums. Color: red. Use: speak, eat, 
whistle, breathe, sing. Motions: open, close, distort. Rules: 
wash out; keep closed; not distort; not bite or draw in lips. 
Different names for different animals: beak, bill, snput^ muzzle. 
What animals have a beak, etc. ? 

11. The Teeth. — Place: in mouth; upper jaw, lower jaw. 
Number: twenty-eight to thirty-two. Kinds: incisors or cut- 
ting teeth, canine or tearing teeth, molars or grinding teeth. Color: 
white; diseased teeth: yellow, brown, black. Functions: biting^ 
holding fast, chattering, giinding. Use: to chew, talk, ornament 
Youth : complete, white. Age : fallen out, hollow. Toothache. Ex- 
tracting teeth. Artificial teeth. Rules : brush, wash, bite no hard 
substances, not eat too many sweets, not pick with needles or pins. 

12. The Tongue, — Place : in mouth. Form : long, thick. Color: 
red (fever, white coating). Motions: very mobile; can be stretched, 
Bhortened, drawn back, laid at top of mouth, arched, rolled. Use: 
to speak, whistle, taste. Rules : not to smack, not to run it out of 
the mouth. Bible — The tongue is a little member, etc. ; swearing, 
praying, praising, abuse. 

13. The Neck. — Place : between. Characteristics : thin, thick, 
short, long. Use : to support the head ; contains the trachea or wind- 
pipe, and the oesophagus or gullet. Motions : turn, bend backwards 
and forwards. Dress : scarfs, cravats, collars, ruffles, chains, ribbons. 
Rules : not wrap too much around it ; not dress it too tight ; wash ; 
not bend too far backwards. Necks of geese, horses, swine, etc. 

14. The Chest. — What are the principal parts of the trunk of 
the body ? Parts of the chest : ribs^ heart, pit of stomach. Motions ; 
heave, sink, expand, contract, beating of heart. Rules : not dress too 
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tight; upright position in standing, walking, sitting — throw chest 
forward. ' 

15. Thb Haxds. — Left, right. Parts : wrist, palm, fingers. Number* 
Parts of the finger. Only two thumbs. Nails: number. Use: or- 
nament, protection, defense, scratching. Rules : pare or cut, not bite 
ofi^ not scratch others with them. 

Purpose of the entire hand : to eat, wash, dress, defend, work, etc. 
What kind of work ? file, bore, plane, hammer, cut, sew, etc. De- 
fense without weapons : to push, strike, seize, hold fast, strangle. 
Fists. Defense with weapons : sticks, clubs, swords, daggers, pistols, 
etc. Artistic accomplishments : perform music, drum, write, draw, 
paint, embroider, engrave. Dress : gloves. Rules : keep clean, not 
to play with in the school-room. Monkeys and apes have also arms 
and hands. 

16. The Legs. — Right, left. Number. Parts : thigh, knee, low- 
er leg, calf, ankle, foot. Motions : extend, draw up, lift, bend, stoop. 
Uses : to stand, walk, run, skip, jump, dance, climb, swim. What 
people make great use of their legs in doing their work ? Organ- 
players, letter-carriers, soldiers. Changes of condition : fatigue, lame- 
ness. Rules: not to be foolishly bold in jumping. Broken legs. 
What animals have two legs? four? six ? eight? more than eight? 
What objects without life also have legs ? — tables, chairs, etc. 

17. The Foot. — ^Number : right, left. Parts : ankle, heel, sole, 
loe8(ten). Compare toes with fingera. Uses: to stamp (same as 
of legs). Dress : stockings, shoes, slippers, boots, spurs, skates. 
Rules : turn outwards in walking, not sprain by leaping, not tread 
too heavily in the house, not tread on worms under your feet. 

Cal. Teacher. 



In one of the suburban schools a school inspector gave out the 
word * psalter' to a class for spelling. It was a poser to all till it 
reached the foot of the class, when a curly-headed little fellow spelled 
it correctly; but, being asked to define it, he shouted out, *More 
salt.' 
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WHAT IS THE EDTDEBOABTEH SYSTEM? 



REDERICK FRCEBEL'S fundamental idea, which led to 
the invention of the Kindergarten^ was to render the first 
schooling attractive, to connect learning with pleasare, and 
to make mental food as mach conducive to mental growth 
as bodily food is to bodily growth. He struck a fatal blow at the 
old system, or rather he uprooted it altogether, and began 
anew. For the prison-like aspect and terrorism of the ancient 
school-room he substituted his Kindergaiten (Children's Grarden); 
and converted the stern, unfeeling discipline of the pedagogue into 
the bright, cheerful home and the benign influence of an affectionate 
teacher. 

The instinct that makes a mother play with her baby is a revela- 
tion of a first principle, giving the key-note of human education, 
and upon it Froebel modulated his whole system. The children arc 
taught to play, not restrained from play and given lessons to learn, 
as many think and pronounce it barbarous cruelty; but taught, un- 
consciously to themselves, through their plays. Froebel's idea is to 
follow the plan of nature in all her works, and develop the child 
gradually, as a plant or a flower is developed. Children are plants. 
Hence, the name Kindergarten, children's gai*den; and the beautifal 
word, Kindergartner, children's gardener, instead of the old, harsh, 
much abused, time-worn teacher. 

The first condition of FrcBbel's system was, of course, associatioa 
of children with children. 

The second condition was, that the place of assembly should be 
attractive, inspiring, and congenial to childlike instincts. 

The third and most indispensable condition is an effective lady 
Kindei-gartner, who has studied the science and art formulated bj 
Frcebel. 

The fourth and last condition to successful Kindergartening are 
good toys, playthings, and games, — presented in a serial order. 
They can be had from E. Steiger, New York, or, may be imported 
from Germany in any selection which is preferable, according to 
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means and the number of children in the class. The great variety 
of plays invented by Froebel, with building blocks, colored papers, 
sticks and chips of wood, sticks or wires and soaked peas, worated 
stitching on perforated thick paper, weaving of strips of one color 
into slitted paper of another color, etc., tend to develop the sense of 
form and proportion to such a degree, that the inventive faculty is 
imperceptibly developed, so that the children may soon draw on 
slates, or model in some pliable substance, a great variety of objects 
so as to be recognizable. This important ability must be encouraged 
by preserving the best models and drawing, and exhibiting them. 

The idea, however, of making the first school as attractive as pos- 
sible, was not the only one with FroBbel. All the amusing plays and 
games are in themselves to contain elements of instruction and dis- 
cipline. Nor did Frcebel overlook a most material circumstance in 
the training of children, for he designed that every mother should be 
an educated Kindergartner. In infancy and early youth there can 
be no educator like the mother. 

It naturally follows from the above design that Frobel could 
never have intended to demand unusual faculties and talents from 
future Kindergartners. And, indeed, every young woman, possess- 
ing a habit of reflection, some energy, a cheerful, conscientious char- 
acter, a true love for children, and a common-school education, may, 
with some practical experience, become an excellent Kindergaitner. 



Population of the Globe. — There are on the globe 1,288,000,000 
souls, of which 360,000,000 are Caucasians ; 522,000,000 are Mongo- 
lians; 190,000,000 are Ethiopians; 176,000,000 arc Malayans, and 
1,000,000 are Indo-Americans. There are 8,642 languages spoken, 
and 1,000 religions. The yearly mortality of the globe is 42,043,000 
persons; that is at the rate of 115,200 per day, 4.800 per hour, 80 per 
minute. Among 10,000 persons, one arrives at the age of 100 ; one 
in 500 attains the age of 80 ; one in 100 to the age of 70. In 100 
persons, 95 marry. 



*How do you get along with your arithmetic?' asked a father of 
his little boy, who answered and said : 'I've ciphered through addi- 
tion, partition, subtraction, distraction, abomination, justification, hal- 
ladnation, derivation, amputation, creation, and adoption.' 
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Tbaksi^tdto. — Fir$t: What is reqaired for tnmdniiig wdt I 
answer, four thing* : ability to write the language into which, aad to 
interpret that from which, the translation is to be made; an nadn-- 
standing of the subject discussed; and fonrthlj, to know how to 
translate. 

Second: The possibilitj of translation in anj adequate ratimef^ 
Taries in different cases, bj this general rule : Anj thing whose lob- 
stance — t. e^ whose thought — is the important part of it^ can be ade> 
qnatelj translated, supposing the two languages oonoemed to be 
equally cultivated. But in proportion as the form in which the 
thoughts are conveyed is more and more important, just so maeh is 
adequate translation impossible, unless between languages of the same 
characteristics. By this rule, we may expect perfectly satisfactory 
translations of all the literature of reasoning and narrative, sadi ai 
theology, history, biography, mathematics, law, and rbedicine, natond 
science, travels, criticism, and art. So we may of much historical fic- 
tion. But where a novel depends on dialect, it cannot be translated 
so as to be equivalent to the original in its new dress. The Low Ger- 
man of Reuter, for instance, can absolutely not be translated into 
English. It can only be paraphrased. Almost as impracticable it 
would be to translate a book of French puns into English, or the con- 
trary. — Connecticut School Journal, 



DiFFEHENT ALPHABETS. — The Sandwicb Island has twelve letters; 
the Burmese, nineteen ; the Italian, twenty ; the Bengalese, twenty- 
one ; the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan and Latin, twenty-two 
each; the French, twenty-three ; the Greek, twenty-four; the Ger- 
man and Dutch, twenty-six each ; the Spanish and Slavonic, twenty- 
seven each; the Arabic, twenty-eight; the Persian and Coptic, 
thirty-two; the Georgian, thirty-ftve; the Armenian, thirty-eight; 
the Russian, forty-one ; the Muscovite, forty-three ; the Sanscrit and 
Japanese, fifly each ; the Ethiopic and Tartarian, two hundred and 
two each. 



The 'Life of Washington,' published at Yeddo in the Japanese 
language, is in forty-four volumes, illustrated. Washington is wft^ 
sented in the costume of the present day, wearing a monstaohe, aport* 
ing a cane, and accompanied by a skye-terrier. 
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esib^nt Sbitor's m^uttmmt 




NEW YORK AND MAINE 

Have always been thought to be bo widely separated, that tiiey had noth- 
ing in common. We, in Maine, have always looked upon New York, espe- 
cially the City, as the source of all bad, and our own State as a model of 
sobriety and earnest endeavor to support the right. Be that as it may, we 
append two ' little stories ' which we trust are not examples of these two 
States. For if isb/ej are, Delmar, of statistical fame, will be obliged to divide 
his time equally between the two, and devise a way by which teachers can be 
figured into tiie idea of teaching not only for nothing, but also of paying some- 
thing for that privilege, and still believe they are earning a livelihood. Here 
is the * New York' paragraph from a reliable school journal of that State : 

'A 4sase has come to notice of a school in which the " powers that be" dis- 
covered that, according to the number of scholars, the number of teachers 
was one too many, so they voted that the number should be reduced, whi<^ 
was accordingly done. Then it was found that, owing to the reduction in 
the number of teachers, the department was receiving more money for sala- 
ries th^n it was entitled to ; whereupon the said '* powers *' found it would be 
necessary to vote again, which they did, deciding that a certain sum per an- 
num should be deducted from the salaries of the assistant teachers of the de- 
partment. When the law-makers had finished their latest code, and the said 
assistant teachers were at liberty to sum up Uieir profits from the recent leg- 
islating, they found — ^to the disturbance of their equanimity — that in conse- 
quence of the reduction in the number of teachers, their work h£^ been in- 
creased and their salaries decreased, which perhaps might be a gain to the 
pockets of the tax-payers, though it wasn't much to theirs. 

'But that isn't all of it A year or two went by, the tide of scholars began 
to rise, and it was found that according to their number the number of teach- 
ers was one too few ; so the '* powers" voted again, this time that their num- 
ber should be increased; whereupon the assistant teacher^ — unsophisticated 
creatures — ^fondly imagined that with the increase in the number of teachers 
their salaries would be increased to their former basis. But after much wait- 
ing, during which they found that law-givers didn't worry themselves so 
much about increasing salaries as they did about decreasing them, they came 
to the conclusion iiiat they would have to soothe themselves by repeating 
over, '' Blessed is he that expecteth nothing." But that isn't all of it either. 
Another year or two went by, and the tide of scholars again ebbed ; again the 
law-givers fonnd that tiie number of teachers would need to be decreased, so, 
as «fopetime, they voted one out, and remembering that they deducted from 
the salaries when they reduced the nomber of teachers before, they eoncluded 

30 
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thoy had better make the same dedactions afi^n, which they accordingly did, 
thereby making the whole dedactions just double what it should have been; 
whereupon the aforesaid teachers thought they had better try and calcuhte 
how many times the tides of scholars would need to rise and fall before their 
salaries were reduced to a little less than nothing. But they find their calcu- 
lations come to naught ; as the question is much too complicated for their 
limited knowledge of mathematics, they conclude that it must belong to a 
branch much higher than they have yet reached, where the rule for profit 
and loss is developed, so that principals and vice-principals receive all tiie 
profit and assistant teachers all the loss, thus proving the truth of the words, 
** that unto eveiy one which hath shall be given, and from him that hath not 
even that he hath shaU be taken away ;" or, according to a Western version 
of the same, ** and from him that hath not shall be taken away, eveiy cent 
that he hath.'" 

Now for the true story from Maine, and we know that it is true for ve 
have it in black and white: 

* We make out a bill and send it to the District Agent, who signs it and 
hands it over to the Selectmen, who are also Overseers of all the Poor, and 
they promptly draw an order on the Town Treasurer. This gentleman' 
smiUng complacently the while, informs us that he has " not one dollar.'^ 
Alter repeated presentations, the Treasurer adds his name which ought to 
increase its value six per cent. 

Now, we have one friend left who has cashed one of these drafts, by being 
allowed the accumulation of the interest it has been in our hands and we for- 
ward you the sum of .* 

We add no comments. Does Maine still keep her moUof Who next? 



THE ANNUAL MEETING 

Of the Maine Teachers* Association will be held Thanksgiving week at 
Bockland. We hope to announce in our next number, all the particulars of 
time, programme, accommodations, railroad fares, etc. 



The summer vacation so much needed and eiyoyed by teachers, will be re- 
membered with life-long pleasure and profit by the large educational ezca^ 
sion party which recently returned from Europe, having made the tour of 
Glasgow, London, Paris, Venice, and other notable points, rich in historical 
associations and art-treasures. Among this large party were Misses Hallow- 
ell and Wilson, teachers in the Bangor High SchooL We congratulate them 
and their pupils, that they were enabled to indulge in this substantial recrea- 
tion. 

Hadley Bbothbbs, wholesale booksellers of Chicago, say they have sold 
over 3,500 volumes of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary the past year, and not 
more than 20 copies of all others. 
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bncatton^I Intitllijgtnrt. 




MAINE. 

Free port is to have a new High School buildinfif. 

. The Hoalton Academy is under the charge of Miss Mattie C. Call. 

The Maysyille Free High School is under the charge of Mr. L. D. Hardy. 

The Caribou Free High School is under the charge of Miss Helen M. Gilkey. 

The Fort Fairfield Free High School is under the charge of N. Fessenden, 
Esq. 

The Presqne Isle Free High School commenced its fall term on Monday, 
Sept Ist, under the charge of Frederic Fuller, A. B. 

Bowdoin College opens the year with fine encouragement. The Freshman 
class numbers eighty. 

Auburn has purchased the Edward Little Institute, and will devote it to 
the purposes of a High School. 

Mr. A. B. Ham, formerly of Lewiston, has been appointed Master of the 
Lincoln School, Boston, with a salary of $3,200. 

Edwin H. Lord, of Brunswick, a graduate of Bowdoin, '71, has been elected 
Associate Principal of the High School, Lowell, Mass. 

Edgar H. Deering, of Portland, has become Principal of Nichols Academy, 
Dudley, Mass. 

Mr. E. P. Payson, of the Portland High School, has resigned his position, 
and entered the profession of law. 

Miss Emma S.Eastman, of Worcester, Mass., a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity in the class of 1873, and the first lady graduate, has been elected to the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Payson. 

The old academy building in Thomaston is being fitted up by the trustees 
with all the modem improvements. After it» completion it is to be presented 
to the town for the use of the High School* 

The standai'd for admission to the Eastern Normal School at Castine has 
been placed a trifle higher. Tlie highest rank taken by any applicant at the 
last examination for admission was by a lady from Aroostook county. The 
school now numbers eighty, and the average age of the class is twenty years. 

MISCELLA^TEOUS. 

S. H. Pearl, Principal of the New Hampshire State Normal School, at 
Plymouth, died early in August 

Prof. Wm. Russell, of Lancaster, Mass., known for more than half a century 
as an eminent teacher of Elocution,, has recently deceased at quite an ad- 
vanced age. * 
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Hob. Johh Phiiarick, one of the United States Commiesionen to fhe 
Vienna Exhibition, writes home that the * Medal of Merit' has been awarded 
to Messrs. Brewer A Tileston, of Boston, Mass., in consideration of their pub- 
lication of Worcester's Series of Dictionaries. ' Boston,' the Commissioiier 
writes, 'comes out of the competition covered with honor; various hig^ hon- 
ors were reported by different sections of the jury, but as the Grand Diploma 
of Honor was voted unanimously, all other honors, by the rules, were ex- 
cluded.' 




ahlt. 



The BowDonr Obebnt has been received. 

THREA.DINO THE Keeble, With a picture, is the first of many good stories 
in the Nursery for October. 

The Science of Health is upon our table, well filled with good, sensible 
reading matten 

We have received a catalogue of the New York Medical College and Hospi- 
tal for Women, from which we learn that they have a class of sixteen ladies. 

ScBiBNEB, Abmstrono A Co., announce as to be issued at an early dxjj a 
Juvenile entitled, ' The Story of Wandering Willie.' 

The Phbenolooical Journal for this month has many good things. 
The best way to appreciate them is to read them all. 

In LippiNCOXT we have The New Hyperion, From the Potomac to the Ohio, 
illustrated, and many other very readable articles. 

The several numbers of Littell for September, have all been excellent' 
The number for September 20, has a very readable article on A Centuiy of 
Great Poets, from 1750 downwards. 

Wood's Household Magazine for September is wideawake, lively and 
entertaining, chaste and refined. Price one dollar a year. Newburgh, N. T.; 
or $2 sent to us for it and Journal of Education. 

The Eclectic for October, with a portrait of President MacMahon of 
France, opens with a sterling article on Living English Poets, and good 
papers on Man and Apes, Rome and its Adversaries, etc 

Let every Teacher, who desires to obtain a full catalogue of the excellent 
publications of D. Appleton A Co., for the use of Schools, send their full ad- 
dress to them, and ask for the 'Educational Catalogue.' 

The Atlantic Monthly for September is a rich number. Papers by Hop- 
pin, Pierce, Aldrich, DeForest, Holmes, Parton, Miss Bushnell, LongfeUowt 
Owen and others, cannot fieUl to interest Boston: J. IK. Osgood A Co., H^ 
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"tuB iLLoeTBATKD CRBiBTiAjr WEEKLY, published by the American Tract 
Societf, iB aiDQst beautifully illustrated family paper, of twelve folio pp., at 
$2.00 per year. Its reading is high-toned, thorough in morals and manhood, 
and should be in every family. 

Old Ain> Kew opens with an excellent article on republican training, and 
presents other good, readable articles ; Socialism in Europe, A Flower Room, 
the Father of Zebedee's Children, Susan goes to the Derby, The Springfield 
Regatta, which is well worth the price, etc. 

In ScBiBNEB for this month, the Geysers of California, the old Van Rene- 
selaer Mansion, and the Central Park of New York City, are the titles of 
finely illustrated articles. Dr. Holland's story of Arthur Bonnicastle is com- 
pleted. 

The Illustbated Christlajt Weekly, says that on the receipt of $2 the 
paper will be sent to any new subscriber from October Ist to the close of 
1874. This will give the subscriber over 800 pages of first-class reading, with 
450 engravings from designs by the best native and foreign artists. Send to 
'American Tract Society, New York.' 

Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, Washington, has favored us 
with a pamphlet containing an account of the Commencements for the year 
of 1878, of the various Colleges in New England and the Middle States. We 
hope that the idea will be continued, and all the Colleges in the United States 
embraced in one volume, and that very exhaustive. 

OuB Young Folks, published by J, R Osgood & Co., Boston, at $2.00 per 
year, notwithstanding all the competition in its field of work, continues to 
maintain a handsome and decided preeminence. Every number is worthy of 
the attentive perusal it is sure to get by all the youth who can get hold of it; 
and when opened by those older than can claim the youthful appellation, sel. 
dom gets closed till all its pages are appropriated. 

The Daily Gbaphic, though paid for in Aill, we cannot let pass 
without saying a word for it. It is wide awake, independent, and valuable 
as a force in the world. It is bound to be felt in the discussions and the pro- 
jections of these progressive times. Its illustrations are wonderful consider- 
ing the incredible short space of time in which they are prepared. Published 
by the Daily Graphic Company, New York, at $12 per year. 

To-DAT.—We have received No. 12 of Volume II of this splendidly illuah 
trated Weekly published in Philadelphia. We do not wonder at its fast- 
growing popularity, for it abounds in new and valuable features, is elegantly 
printed on fine toned paper, and illusti-ated in the highest style of art. Add- 
ed to this its extreme low price (only Two Dollars and a half a year), and the 
elegance of its presentation Chromo Just so High, makes it perfectly irre- 
mtible. The Publishers offer great inducements to agents, and if there is 
My territory in this vicinity that is not yet taken, he or she who secures it 
win be fortunate. Address, To-Day Printing & Publishing Co., 733 San- 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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Thk Mubray Hill PuBLismNO Company, 129 East 28th Street, have just 
made arraDgements with ' The Graphic Company' for a further 16,000 of that 
unique chromo, * Throw Physic to the Dogs,' a copy of which they present to 
every purchaser of Dr. Footers most popular book, Plain Home Talk and 
Medical Common Sense. 

Both chromo and volume seem to have touched the mirth and sympathy (f 
the people. It is to the credit of the Doctor that he designed the picture 
which Bispham has so admirably painted. The Doctor is strongly 'new 
school/ and can afford to humorously illustrate on canvas the exclamation of 
Hamlet, * Throw Physic to the Dogs V—New York Daily Tribune. 

Mrs. Stephens' New Society Novel. — ^Bellehood and Bondage, is the 
taking title of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens' New Society Novel, to be published in a 
few days by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. No one is better 
adapted to give us a correct picture of Society than this well-known and pop- 
ular writer. ^ Bellehood and Bondage ' will be issued in a large duodecimo 
volume, uniform with Mrs. Ann S. Stephens' twenty other works, and will be 
for sale at all the Bookstores at the low price of $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in pa- 
per cover; or copies will be sent by mail, to any place, post-paid, by the Pub- 
lishers, on receipt of the price of the work in a letter to them. The new nov- 
els just published by this well-known house, Tlie Heiress in the Family, by 
Mrs. Daniels; The Gipsy's Warning, by Miss Dupuy; The Heiress of Sweet- 
water, by J. T. Randolph; Margaret Maitland, by Mrs. Oliphant; Tlie Artisfs 
Love, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, etc., are having lai^ge sales. 

First Book or Arithmetic. By G. Erlenkoetter. 

Exercises for Writino. By B. Melaird. Philadelphia: Schaefer & EoradL 

In German-English Schools, or in those in which German alone is used, we 

have seen no work for the lower classes that express better the matter in 

these two books. 

Oxford's Senior Speaker. By Wm. Oxford, Philadelphia: J. H. Butler A 
Co. 

A Speaker for advanced classes, and its merit consists in the freshness of 
the pieces, their length and spirit, as well as the clearness of the type, which 
gives the book a good appearance. 

A Manual of Moral PmLosoPHY. By A. P. Peabody. New York: A S 
Barnes & Co. 

The author of this volume, of moderate size, is well known as a Professor 
in Harvard University, and as a Christian scholar of great clearness and can- 
dor. In the field of moral science he is fully at home, and in this treatise he 
has given us a fresh discussion of the subject that will be read with great sat- 
isfaction. It is specially worthy the attention of teachers. 

Arthur Bonnicastle, an American Novel. By J. G. Holland, with twelre 
full page illustrations, by Mary A. Hallock. 12mo. 401 pp. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This is Dr. Holland's last work, and deserves special notice. Bich in oiig' 

inality, true to nature, and with good moral influences, it is carefully and 

skillfully written, in the best and choicest language. 
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The White Mountain Guide Book, by Edson C. Eastman, Concord, N. H., 
18ino., 250 pp. For sale by A. Robinson, Portland. 

Of all the books descriptive of this region, none that vre have seen have 

given a description of so many places as this. It contains notices of over 220 

places, and gives the names of persons all through that region, who take 

boarders, and the prices of board, which is a very important matter to those 

who go to spend the season. 

A Manual, of Mobal Philosophy, designed for Colleges and High Schools, 
by Prof. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. D., New York; A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 12mo. 226 pp. |1.2d. 

This work has 15 chapters, and numerous subdivisions, given in natural, 
easy, clear, and logical language, illustrating the operations of the rnind, and 
the obligations resulting from its possession. We esteem it a valuable con- 
tribution to this class of literature. 

Latin Gbadual. By 6. K. Bartholemew, Cincinnati: Wilson, Uinkle A 
Co. 

This supplies the same place to the same author's Latin Grammar as all 

Elementary Readers do to their corresponding Grammars. The constant 

manner of review, the general questions, and the directions to teachers, will 

be found of value in any system. But for the especial cause for which it was 

prepared, it will be found most excellently fitted. 

GuYOT*8 Physical Geography, by Arnold Guyot, author of * Earth & Man,' 
4to, 124 pp. New York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

The subject of Physical Science is occupying the attention of careful stu- 
dents at the present time (yes, of almost everybody), as never before, and this 
work is fresh, full, and exhaustive, so far as the knowledge of the world on 
which we live has been attained, from the researches of the very man above 
all others who has gone deepest and most thoroughly into the study of the 
' earth.' It is not only far in advance of any text book for the schools, but is 
a very engrossing book for anyone to read who cares to know what may be 
known of this planet on which our lot is cast 

Who appreciates the fact tliat there is any great importance attached to 
such a commodity as a Pill ? It is generally supposed that anybody can 
make them, as all can take them. But visit the laboratory of Dr. J. C. Ayer 
and you will be disabused of the idea that it is a trifle to make any medicine 
and adapt it to the wants of millions of men — to so adjust it to their needs, 
and so cure their complaints, as to make them its constant customers in all 
the zones. Physicians find it requires some skill to adapt their doses to a 
single patient; ask them if it is not an intricate problem to adjust a purga- 
tive pill to the necessities of untold numbers, so that it shall benefit them 
nearly all. Dr. Ayer's laboratory supplies 60,000 doses of his Pills per diem, 
ox' 19,000,001 • a year. Think of that Esculapius ! WeU may it whiten the head 
of any ms^n to administer to that amount of suffering, and especially when, as 
is here evident, everything is done with the extremest nicity and care. — 
Randolph iVt') Statesman. 
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OOHVEHIEfrOE AHD EXPEHSE- OF FBEE TECT-BOOES. 



^ 



N the leading article of the November number of the Jour- 



nal of Education for 1870, 1 had the pleasure of presenting 
some considerations in favor of towns and cities furnishing 
Free Text-Books for Free Public Schools. In refusing to 
grant ** State Uniformity" in text-books, the Legislature had just giv- 
en to towns and cities authority to furnish to their schools, free text- 
books. This law has recently been improved by additional enact- 
ments, and two cities, Bath and Lewiston, have availed themselves of it, 
much to the advantage of their schools, and to the satisfaction of 
their citizens. The school authorities of these two cities are in the 
frequent reception of letters, from various localities in this and other 
States, making inquiries respecting the regulations under which books 
are furnished, and respecting the practical working of the system. 
This may be received as proof that the subject is commanding atten- 
tion, and its friends feel full confidence that its merits will commend 
it both in theory and practice. 

While under the direction of their City Government, the school- 
board of Lewiston has for more than a year furnished their schools 
with Text-Books, Stationery, and all other needed appliances ; and 
Bath did the same for a still longer period ; there has been occasion 
81 ' 
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to test the conTeniences of the plan, and to encounter sach inconven- 
ienoes as are likely to ariae. There are of coarse, labor and troable 
in procaring and supplying books when and wherever needed, but to 
those interested in the success of the experiment, and gratified at ev- 
ery step with its results, it is a source of much more satisfaction than 
IncoBTenience. 

Some of the advantages resulting from the supply of Free text- 
books are found in brief to be these : 

1. Books are ready at the proper time. When parents furnish 
books much time is oflen lost to scholars, and much inconvenience 
felt by teachers, especially at the beginning of the year, by delays in 
procuring the proper books. Parents are also subjected to much in- 
convenience and vexation in being so often called upon to procure 
books and other materials for school use. Those having large flimilies 
of children find their slender incomes taxed to the utmost, to pro- 
cure these supplies, while those in affluence assure us that the sop- 
ply of Free Text-Books relieves them from a frequent and trouble- 
some annoyance. Oar wealthiest men are among those best pleased 
with the results of this experiment, the expense is so insignificant 
compared with the time, trouble, and criticism which it saves. 

2. Eoery child is supplied with all the books, <tc^ needed. No odi- 
ous distinctions are now made. Our schools are as they never 
were before, absolutely " Free Schools. " The city label in a book is 
no longer a mark of pauperism, but a mark of sovereignty, and 
attaches to all alike. It is as honorable for a child to bear home a 
school book having the city mark in it, as the book bearing the label 
of a fi'ee City Library. There is no Xongev fussing to get the books 
furnished to indigent pupils into their father's tax-bills. This is a 
convenience to our city authorities. 

3. Uniformity in hooks. Non-uniformity has been the source of 
as much vexation in the school as in the Church, and it has been vast- 
ly more pernicious. In rural schools there has always been eD(*oun- 
tered the inconvenience of a multiplicity of unlike text-books. Many 
extra classes have had to be formed in consequence, as is now the case 
in most rural communities. Where Free Text-Books are furDished, 
this difficulty is obviated. Again, there is no longer complaint fiom 
those moving from city to city, that books are different. They are at 
no extra expense in consequence. 
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4. Considerahle latitude^ especially in citiesy can be aUotoed in the 
selection of bookSy without increasing the expense of them. Wher- 
ever there are several schools in different parts of a city or town of 
the same grade, as Grammar , or Intermediate Schools in the 
same city, teachers may be allowed a choice in the books they are to 
Qse. The school book is a tool, and the workman will work all the 
better with the tool of his choice. It is unpleasant to hear a teacher 
affect to have no choice in the text-book to be used. I would as 
soon hear the woodman claim to have no choice in his axe! A per 
feet workman will use to advantage even a poor tool, I am aware, 
but he will use with much more pleasure and success a good one. If 
the teachers' of such parallel schools are held with their classes to per- 
form topically the same amount of work in a given time, and the 
School Board sanction several series of Geography or Arithmetic for 
example, as is now done in the city of New York, in which the work 
may be done, giving the choice- of tools, but holding respon^ 
sible for the work, no inconvenience could arise, but manifest ad- 
vantage. One series of books is about«as expensive as another, and 
the city might not be unwilling to divide its patronage, satisfy its 
teachers, and test the various books, all of which can be done un- 
der the plan of Free Text-Books, with no additional expense to itself, 
bat with the positive saving of securing to itself from all publishers 
the best possible terms. Again, in the successive classes in the same 
Grammar School, different books adapted to the progress of the pu- 
pils, as IT. S. History for instance, might be used on the same subject, 
with no additional expense to the city, as each class must have its own 
\)Ook, whereas while pupils find their own books, it would be found 
a necessary saving of expense to them, to keep children during their 
entire course in the same book, even at considerable positive loss. 

Whenever a change in a text-book is desired, as it sometimes is, 
it may be made when new books are needed, changing in one class 
of the grade at a time, until the old books are used up. This would 
be effected without loss, and it would discourage, on account of the 
' time required, inconsiderate changes. A book could, before its 
general adoption, if found unsuitable, be tested in a single room or 
class and rejected without much, if any loss. 

Necessary changes could be made in the different schools of a coun- 
try town, by transferring the books «no longer used in one district to 
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another without much expense or inconvenience. In this way 
the best and most modern books can be brought into use, as nev 
books are needed as well there as in the city, and without ad- 
ditional expense if the town is the owner of the books used. 

6. Books are more erUirdy wider the control of the teacher. This 
is of considerable advantage in enabling the teacher to fix more def- 
initely the hours of study. Over-study is often more pernicious than 
lack of study, and is less easily controlled by the teacher. The for- 
mer destroys the best scholars, the latter only injures the poorer. If 
books may be taken home or not at the discretion of the teacher, the 
time devoted to study may be largely determined, and the teacher b 
fairly responsible for it. 

'Again, hooka furniehed by the town or city are much m^ore carefid- 
ly us^dy and better kept than when owned by the children. It might 
at first be supposed that this would not be so, but uniformly it is found 
to be true ; there being four parties interested in the preservation of 
these books — School Officers, Teachers, Parents and Children. Small 
books used in the lower graples by young children must be expected 
to wear out, and to need replacing, annually perhaps, but their cost is 
trifling, — the larger and more valuable books in the higher classes 
will he used in successive classes many years. 

Where books are owned by children, the writing and drawings in 
many of them are most vicious, but in books owned by the city noth- 
ing of the kind is allowed, so that it becomes a measure conducive to 
good morals among the young. The proper use, and the careful pre- 
servation of their books is a most valuable lesson to scholars, and of 
itself goes far to justify the policy of furnishing Free Text-Books. 

6. Jt leads parents to procure rrference booksy useful both to them- 
selves and their children. When relieved from the constantly recarxing 
expense of procuring school books, parents are found mach more 
ready to procure other books on the same and collateral topics,-^ 
books more general in their scope. Teachers and school officers naay 
do much to encourage this, thus making the public school ia the 
broadest sense a home educator. 

7. Convenience in making transfers. In graded schools, and in 
mixed schools also, the greatest impediment to transfers in making 
proper classification, is the want of suitable books. When books be- 
long to the city or town, the advancing of pupils to higher grades or 
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redacingthem to lower is eornparatiTely easy, and mach less often the 
sabject of home criticism. When scholars are promoted on trials the 
books belonging to themselves last used immediately disappear, .and 
the lack of them furnishes a stronger argument for maintaiinng their 
place, oftentimes, than ability or diligence. Where books are free this 
inconvenience vanishes. 

8. The free supply of hooka increases school time. It increases 
both the namber of pupils entering school, and the length of time on 
th6 average that they remain there. From careful observation where 
the plan of furnishing Free Text-Books has been adopted, it is found 
to increase the number entering school, it is believed, from 5 to 10 
per cent. Time is further saved by children entering school more 
promptly, not having to wait for books, in all grades and kinds of 
schools ; at the same time they will remain longer in the higher grades, 
the premature withdrawal from school among the higher classes hav- 
ing been largely caused by inability to meet conveniently the expense 
of the costlier text-books. How much time will be saved in all these 
directions, and in the prompt beginning of their study and recitations 
at the beginning of terms, cannot be estimated, but certainly a very 
large portion in every town. On this saving, we may in the presence 
of those who value general education safely rest the argument in favor 
of Free Text-Books. 

In presenting the other branch of my subject, — the expense of Free 
Text-Books, — it may be proper and of interest to state precisely how 
and at what expense Free Books were first procured and .introdaced 
into the public schools of Bath and Lewiston in our own State. 

In Bath the system was inaugurated four years since, when Pub- 
lishers of school books were ready, like the magician in the story of 
Aladdin, " to exchange new for old. ** Parents were required to leave 
their old school books in the school rooms where used, on condition of 
their children's being afterward furnished by the city free. These 
old books were exchanged even for new books of other series, and the 
additional supplies needed were purchased by the city, at ^ and 10% 
off from the regular retail prices. Thus the city obtained their first 
supply of entirely new books of the most approved series at a very mod- 
erate expense. Their future supplies after the first introduction are 
obtained at 40% below the regular retail prices. 

In Lewiston contracts were made with publishers for introduction 
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and supply, previons to July, 1872 ; consequently better tenns were 
secured than are since allowed. No books were exchanged at all, 
but an entire set of new Readers and Spellers were purchased, leav- 
ing the scholars to retain their old ones, they being of no use to the 
city. The Readers and Spellers and all other books then first intro- 
duced were obtained the same as in Bath, at a discount of ^ and 10^, 
i. e., a $1 book for 45 cents. Other future supplies are obtained the 
same as in Bath at a discount of 40 percent, a $1 book for 60 centB. 
Other books than Readers and Spellers are introduced as the old books 
deposited by children are worn out, changing in one school or room 
at a time, the children having deposited their old books, except Read- 
ers and Spellers, the same as in Bath. New books had to be furnished 
in the first class in the High School, as the class leaving had with- 
drawn their old ones, also for new comers into the city, and for old 
books lost or too much worn to be longer serviceable. 

In this mode of introduction there is no loss of old books, and the 
city or town assumes little more than the average annual wear on books 
from the first. 

With no exceptions worth notice in the two cities mentioned, 
parents have been found very ready to enter into the arrangement of 
depositing their old books in return for the future use of new ones. 
No objection is made, of course, to parents furnishing their own 
books if they desire, but none to speak of do so, the books being allow- 
ed to be taken home in the lower grades at the discretion of the teach- 
ers, and in the higher grades, without restraint. The average annual 
cost per scholar for books to the city of Bath is about 11.00, including 
all grades : in the city of Lewiston it will be somewhat less for a series 
of years. In New York city Mr. Kiddle, Superintendent of schools, 
assures me that the whole cost of books, slates, maps, stationery, pen- 
cils, &c., including janitor's supplies (not fuel), is only about $1.75 per 
scholar on the average in school. In the cities of Maine above allud- 
ed to, though children are now required to furnish nothing for school 
use, yet the annual expense to the city will not be over one dollar 
per pupil on the average number in school. Other towns could read- 
ily obtain the same terms as these have done, with a slight exception 
on the introduction of new books. 

I cannot do better in closing than to quote a short extract from 
the last Report of the School Board in Lewiston, from the pen of our 
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Governor elect, written some months after the plan of famishing 
Text-Books free for their schools went into operation in that city, 
the more fully jastified the longer the plan has been continued. 

^ Under this plan, the first cost of text-books for the pupils in onr public 
schools, will not be over one-half of what it has been under the old plan.pf 
requiring pupils to purchase for themselves. Again, as scholars leave their 
books with the Superintendent when they have completed them, the same 
books will l^e made to do service two or three, or even more times, while .un- 
der the old system they have too often been thrown aside after being used by 
one scholar. It, is believed that the expense of school books under the new 
plan, will not exceed one-fourth what it was under the old system. This, in- 
deed, has proved to be the case in Bath and some other cities that have in- 
augurated the free text-book system. Besides, the experience of these cities 
has demonstrated that the books are better cared for under a system in which 
the pupil receives them as a loan, under the supervision of the teacher, than 
that in which the pupil has the ownership and regards himself as having a 
right to do as he pleases with his own. Besides, the difficulty often hitherto 
experienced in inducing parents to supply their children with school books, 
and the frequent loss of time to the pupil from a want of such books, are entire- 
ly avoided under this system. And more important than all other consider- 
ations, many children who have been kept from school simply because their 
parents could not, or would not, inour the expense of books, will, under the 
firee text-book system, be brought within the influence of the school room. 
Indeed, on general principles, it is difficult to see why the city or town that 
on grounds of public policy and necessity is required by law to provide school 
room' and teachers and ^school appliances for their children, ought not also 
to provide them with that most essential school appliance— text-books. Our 
own belief is that experience will demonstrate that the free text-book sys- 
tem is not only justified on grounds of economy, but also by the wisest public 
policy." 

We will only add that the measure where adopted, has been foand 
to be a popular one. It relieves from expense, anxiety, and trouble, 
and could not be otherwise than popular. The leading, wealthiest, 
and most intelligent citizens, are its most earnest advocates. We 
are confident also that should other towns and cities adopt the same 
plan, and proceed with it judiciously, it would be found equally satis- 
factory. THETA. 



A TEACHER inquired of the members of a class of children if any of 
them could name the four seasons. Instantly the chubby hand of a 
five-year-old was raised, and promptly came the answer, ^ Pepper 
salt, vinegar, and mustard." 
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BOHOOL GIRLHOOD. 



TIte mOtttanee ol tbiB arOcle wmi^hlkikod in the Ctminreffati^^ 18GB. 

J. 8. 8., Bowdoia College, Oct. 1, mi 




LETJIN propounded the question'* Where is man placed?" 
— and expected his catechumens throughout the widen- 
ing empire of Charlemagne, to answer according to tJie 
book — "Between six walls; Above, Below, Behind, Be- 
fore, Right, Left. " 

So then every man is fixed in an enclosure of his own ; everybody 
carries about with him his own six-walled prison. It is not a prison 
that isolates — ^for it is the common lot. All human education is csr* 
ried on by walling the mind about with forming influences, to train it 
for a wider field. The rule is, fii-st, restraint — ^then enlargement; the 
restraint first, that the enlargement may follow. Law brings to lib- 
erty. The cramping process of subjection to books and hours and 
teachers, leads to knowledge. To take a higher example — '^ the law 
is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. ^ Do not wonder, then, 
young ladies, nor grumble either, if as you plod along the path, you 
find yourself within the six walls, pent up in the process of present 
training for future good. 

Women are to be educated very much as men are. There is a 
meaning in the fact that the same school-books are adapted alike to 
both. Nobody thinks of making one sort of arithmetic for boys, and 
another sort for girls. If GreenleaPs is best for boys, Greenleaf b is 
best for the girls too. Both minds can appreciate the knowledge 
suited to their age. Either can digest what is proper for the appe- 
tite of the other. ** Emma's form is fragile, " said the confidential 
Mr. Wilkins Micawber of his wife, "but her grasp of a subjectis tre* 
mendous. " One needs no extensive acquaintance with schools to 
see that the girl's mind is matured by the same studies that ripen 
the faculties of her ruder brother. I do not mean to say their 
minds are alike. There is a feminine conformation, and a masculine. 
A watch is a more delicate organism than a locomotive, and driven 
by a different force ; but the principle of machinery is the same, and 
so is the application of the power. The woman may arrive at the ap- 
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prehension of a science differently, but the final result is as definite. 
Her approach to an angle in geometry, or a principle in philosophy, 
or a £ictin histor}', may be more coy, but her perception of the truth 
shall be as clear, perhaps as comprehensive, as any man's. She does 
not blunder into the field so recklessly as her masculine compeer, but 
she may reap and harvest as much as he. 

Now then, my timid friend, don't say, " I will leave mathematics to 
my more hardy and practical brother. " It may be painful for your 
tender &et to walk on acute angles and sharp hexahedrons. It may 
be tiresome to try and make those stubborn asymptotes " meet when 
produced'* — or precipitate into a sum total those long colnmns 
whicli, like Dora's account-book, "won't add up" — or follow out 
those endless curves, till you find yourself away beyond the orbit of 
the last comet It may be all " weariness to the flesh ; " but what is 
good for your brother is good for you. These things teach you 
to fliink down deep. If your stream of life has not been dredged 
and deepened with the spading of such study, it will run shoal; 
too shoal to carry such heavily freighted barges as float out upon the 
highway of nations from souls that have depth; too shoal to bear any- 
thing but straws and chips. 

Please not complain either, if yonr teachers require you to walk 
hand in hand with the rattling dry bones of dead history. These 
" musty old facts " are not so lifeless as they seem. When Lord 
Lindsay planted the bulb which an Egyptian mummy's hand had held 
for twenty centuries, it started up and put forth leaves to show him 
it still lived. Many a dead fact, older than that, if put in a kindly 
soil, will blossom and bear fruit for you. The stories of national life 
will help not a little to mould your own ; and especially will the study 
of them enlarge your mind, by extending and diversifying its range. 
If mathematical study deepens your cuiTent of thinking, historical 
widens it. 

And let me say in general, these examples are good representatives 
of what you are to do with your mind. Your prime object is not so 
much to store it, as to enlarge its capacity for future storage. No- 
body would think of loading a colt with the burdens which it shall carry 
when grown to a horse. Colt-hood is not the time for carrying; it is 
the time to train the muscles and develop the strength for future 
carrying. So, if you will admit the homely comparison, the school- 
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iog of childhood is more to develop than to furnish. Toar idm is to 
get mental power, not mental riches. First discipline your mind, 
then store it; just as an apprentice binds himself, not to earn a stock 
of tools, but to acquire the craft of handling them. 

Many school girls have an idea that a great part of their edncation 
is for the purpose of giving them ^ accomplishments ; ^ accomplish- 
meuts that shall win a way for them into the world of fashion and 
social life. Dear me, young ladies — education is something more than 
gold leaf; you are better than butterflies. External graces and adorn- 
ments are precious. But your mother who has seen the world, will 
tell you the unseen beauty of the soul is ten thousand fold more 
precious. Take this as a rule — that the acquiring accomplishments, 
merely as accomplishments, is the mark of a petty mind. The super- 
structure of feminine graces ought to stand on the solid foundation 
of a cultured, disciplined soul. Accomplishments without some sort 
of frame-work within to support them are neither dependable nor last- 
ing. Get all the accomplishments and graces you can ; but let them 
be the fliash of the diamond' within, not the trinkety glitter of tinsel 
outside. 

I have no intention — ^not the remotest, of joining the hue and cry 
of the soi'diaant " practical party, " who see no use in French or 
crayoning, the easel and the piano. Such extras are worth having, 
and worth having at some cost. But I complain of the hallucination 
that puts them simply in the list of ornamentals, and degrades them 
from their mission — which is in part to widen the dimensions of your 
mind, in part to cultivate your taste. The French language, for ex- 
ample. Even though Coleridge did before a London audience ^^thank 
heaven he knew not one word of that contemptible jargon " — I would 
not hesitate to recommend to you a '^ smattering'' of that jai^on; not 
because it would be only a smattering, and might peradventure fit 
you to parley-vous with a stray French Count at Saratoga or New- 
port — ^but because what little you do get of the language will widen 
the scope of your ideas. You will know something more about la 
belle France^ her authors, her statesmen, and hor chivalric armies— 
by insight into their language — even though the door through which 
you peep be open but a very little way. 

As to crayoning, I am somewhat in doubt. It only cultivates your 
taste in a secondary degree. It does not create beauty — it only 
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copies. Yet I have seen some rare specimens of the art, such as any 
connoisseur would be glad to hang beside his more pretentious paint- 
ings. You would find it a branch which not only opens a new field 
to your conceptions of the beautiful — but would also cultivate in no 
small degree your patience ; a trait which you will discover to be of 
great service to you even while at school — still more when you have 
crossed the threshold of womanhood, and begin to encounter its wear 
and tear. The six walls of Alcuin will sometimes chafe ; perhaps the 
slow, steady, patient drill of a few terms at crayoning will prepare 
you for the friction. 

Bat I have this against crayoning and all such desk-work as cramps 
the body and absorbs the attention for hours together — ^that it assails 
the physical health. I have seen girls work at it till, with backs 
broken, and lungs caved in from sheer weakness, they were obliged 
to take to their beds, sick. Now I humbly protest. It is too bad to 
abuse your body so ; it will crumble soon enough without the help of 
extras. If you must barter your health for your education, in Heav- 
en's name don't let it be for the "ornamentals I " The prophet would 
rise again to say ** Ye have sold yourselves for nought." 

The selection of studies for our Ladies' Seminaries is generally ju- 
dicious. I have nothing further to say under that head pro or con. 
But I want to urge you further, girls, to settle definitely in your 
minds what you are going to school for, and then make the most of 
your talents and time. You do not wish to become men ; you wish 
to be women. You care not to rank as physicians or engineers, D.D.'s, 
Ph.D.'s or LL.D.'s. Your ambition is higher — to fill a sphere no 
man could ever occupy — fill it and adorn it, Wordsworth's picture of 
a true woman shows sphere enough to satisfy a boundless hunger of 
spirit. And though in the plodding routine of woman as wife and 
mother, yon may not think to see her intellectual wealth and its uses 
—yet there is no education too ample for the wife and mother to be 
adorned by it in her homely duties — nay rather for her to add luster 
to it in the midst' of her cares. Undoubtedly this will be your own 
true sphere and proportionate life. In the course of it there will be 

many and perhaps long periodsof care, loneliness, and sorrow, in which 
you will feel the need of a mind that can bear to be cast on its own 
resources; not simply gilded with ornamentals and extrfls — ^but grandly 
disciplined and thoroughly furnished with such mental store as befits 
an immortal educating heraelffor eternity. Be wise enough to an- 
ticipate all such emergencies of the coming pilgrimage, and be diligent 
to enrich and strengthen your mind to meet them. 
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THE SCHOOL AT THE BIBD'8 lEBT. 




HE modern novelist has assumed the entire field of monl 
and didactic instraclion. The pare romances of Edge worth 
^"^ and Scott are no longer possible. Works of fiction, it 
seems, roust now have a practical aim ; they must be at 
once pulpit, platform, and academy. Theology, politics, history, the 
whole range of the 8cience8,-'-^>olitical economy, astronomy, optica, 
dynamics, and the rest, — ^have their hard facts broken up and dilated, 
and thus prepared for the ready digestion of infantile and lazy 
minds. Of this class of composition, the most novel would seem to 
be a teacher's manual ; and yet Dr. Holland, in his recently pub- 
lished story of Arthur Bonnicastle, has actually attempted this. Al- 
though the greater portion of his book is devoted to matters of the- 
ology, yet he has occupied a large space in presenting his theory and 
methods of early instruction. 

Mr. Addison observes that we never peruse a book with pleasan 
until we know whether the writer is a * black or a fair man, of a 
mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor ; ' so our profitable 
perusal of the history of Arthur Bonnicastle's education will depend 
very much upon our knowledge of Dr. Holland's qualification to gire 
instruction in methods of education. Teachera will listen patieBtly 
to a detail of methods that have been put to the test of actual prac- 
tice, but have a right to distrust any mei*e declamation by ever so 
fine theorists. A good many years ago there was published in the 
New York Eoening Oazette a column of gossip about Dr. Holland. 
He was born poor, the son of a mechanic, and what school education 
he received was obtained at Northampton. Afterward he taught 
penmanship, worked in a silk factory, and took daguerreotypes ; bat 
feeling that his field was destined to be greater, he attended medical 
lectures at Pittsfield, and with two dollars in his pocket, found hlB 
way to Springfield, where for a year or two he is said to have had 
sad times enough. * Fatients were few, friends were fewer, money 
was scarce, debts became multiplied, marriage made new necessities) 
and the future looked dark. Throwing down the scalpel, the doct<tf 
resolved to be a pedagogue. He went to Richmond, Ya., in the ca- 
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ptcity of teacher. Troables and disappointroents fltill hovered about 
him, and he made a ney move to Yioksburg, Miss. There he acted 
in the capacity of superintendent of schools, receiving one thousand 
dollars a year. The clouds gathered more thickly, and finally, Mrs. 
Holland having been called North by the sickness of a near relative, 
the doctor was so despondent that he gave up his position and fol- 
lowed afler.' On his arrival in Springfield, thirty yeara ago, he 
found a position on the editoiial staff of the Springfield Republican^ 
since which time he has been employed as a writer and lecturer. 
His own confession is that up to the beginning of his career as an 
aathor ho had tried everything, from making daguerreotypes to edit- 
ing and teaching, and had failed in them all. And yet an unsuccess- 
fiil teacher may make suggestions that will be of practical value, and 
go to the root of this matter of education. 

Dr. Holland's theory is that the education of the young should be 
parental and sympathetic. The name of the school is characteristic. 
It is called the * Bird's Nest ; ' the teachers are the 'Old Bird,' and 
the 'Mother Bird.' The first essential of the ideal teacher in the 
mind of this author is good health, a happy temperament, and a 
fondness for youthful sports ; hence results a natural sympathy in 
the life of a boy, for his own sake. ' £very new boy was a new 
study that he entered upon, not from any sense of duty, or from any 
scheme of polic^, but with a hearty interest excited by the boy him- 
self. He was as much interested in the animal play of a boy as he 
had been in the play of the horse* He watched a group of boys 
with the same hearty amusement that held him while witnessing the 
frolic of kittens and lambs. Indeed, he often played with them ; 
and in this sympathy, freely manifested, he held the springs of his 
wonderful power over them.' The room where the boys assembled 
was adorned with thrifty plants and beautiful flowers, ' for plants and 
flowers came as readily within the circle of Mr. Bird's sympathies as 
birds and boys.' 

The school at the Bird's Nest was self-managing. The discipline 
and internal management was entirely in the hands of the boys 
themselves. 'We were always wakened in the morning by a 
^ whoop" and a ''halloo" that ran from room to room over the whole 
establishment. A little bell started it somewhere ; and the first boy 
who heard it gave his caU| which was taken up by the rest and 
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borne on from bed to bed until the whole brood was in fall cry. 
Thus the school called itself. It was the voices of merry and wide- 
awake boys that roused the drowsy ones; and very rarely did a dnll 
and sulky face show itself in the breakfast-room.' 

^ This morning call was the key to all the affiiirs of the day, and to 
the policy of the school. Self-direction and self-government, — ^these 
were the most important of all the lessons learned at the Bird's Nest. 
Our school was a little community brought together for common ob- 
jects, — the pursuit of useful learning, the acquisition of courteous 
manners, and the practice of those duties which relate to good dti- 
zenship. The only laws of the school were those which were plant- 
ed in the conscience, reason, and sense of propriety of the pupils. 
The ingenuity with which these were developed and appealed to has 
been, from that day to this, the subject of my unbonnded admira- 
tion. The boys were made to feel that the school was their own, 
and that they were responsible for its good order. Mr. Bird was 
only the biggest and best boy, and the accepted president of the es- 
tablishment. The responsibility of the boys was not a thing of the- 
ory only. It was deeply realized in the conscience and conduct of 
the school. However careless and refractory a new boy might be, 
he soon learned that he had a whole school to deal with, and that he 
was not a match for the public opinion. He might evade the mas- 
ter's or a teacher's will, but he could not evade the eyes or the senti- 
ments of the little fellows around him.' 

The method of discipline, of which we quote the following exam- 
ple, is not peculiar to this fictitious school, but has been successfully 
employed by many eminent teachers, and Mr. Orcutt,.in his recently 
published School Manual, earnestly recommends it. The thoughts 
in reference to the giving of information by the pupils to the teacher 
of affairs that oopcern themselves and the school, or the system of a 
boy * telling on a boy,' are worthy the consideration of the reader. 
The general practice, without doubt, is contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of Dr. Holland, and yet there are many reasons why the oppo- 
site course may not be the more correct one. 

It was the custom at the Bird's Nest to hold weekly a ' family 
meeting,' on which occasion the affairs of the week were talked over, 
and such discipline as was needed attended to. Such a meeting was 
held the first week on which Master Arthur Bonnicastle was admit- 
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ted to the school. ' After we were all gathered in the hall,' the nar- 
rative goes on, ' including Mrs. Bird and the teachers, as well as the 
master, Mr. Bird looked kindly out upon us and said : 

' " Well, boys, has anything happened during the week that we 
ought to discuss to-day? Is the school going along all right? 
Have you any secrets buttoned up in your jackets that you ought to 
show to me and to the school? Is there anything wrong going on 
which will do harm to the boys?" 

^As Mr. Bird spoke, changing the form of his question so as to 
reach the consciences of his boys from different directions, and get 
time to read their faces, there was a dead silence. When he paused, 
every boy felt that his face had been shrewdly read and was still un- 
der inspection. 

*" Yes, there is something wrong. I see it," said Mr. Bird. "I see 
it in several faces ; but Tom Kendrick can tell us just what it is, for 
Tom Kendrick never lies." 

'All eyes were instantly turned on Tom, a blushing, frank-faced 
boy of twelve. Close beside him sat Andrews, the new boy, who 
had so roused my anger on Fiiday night. His face wore the same 
supercilious, contemptuous expression that it wore that night. The 
whole proceeding seemed to impress him as unwortliy the toleration 
of a gentleman's son, yet I felt sure that he would be in some way 
implicated in Tom Kendrick's revelations. Indeed, there was, or I 
thought there was, a look of conscious guilt in his face, and the be- 
trayal of excitement in his eye, when Tom rose to respond to Mr. 
Bird's bidding. 

*Tom hesitated, evidently very unwilling to H)egin. He looked 
blnshingly at Mrs. Bird and the teachers, then looked down, and 
tried to stail;, but his tongue was dry. 

* "Well, Tom, we are all ready to hear you," said Mr. Bird. 

'After a little stammering Tom pronounced the name of Andrews, 
and told in simple, straightforward language how he had been in th e 
habit of relating stories and using words which were grossly immod- 
est ; how he had done this repeatedly in his hearing and against his 
protests, and, furthermore, how he had indulged in this language in 
the presence of smaller boys. Tom also testified that other boys be- 
side himself had warned Andrjsws that if he did not mend his habit 
he would be reported at the family metiting. 
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'Tliere was the utmost silence in the room. The dropping of t 
pin could have been heard in any part of it, for, while the whole 
school disliked Andrews, his arrogance had impressed them, ani 
they felt that he would be a hard boy to deal with. I watched al- 
ternately the accuser and the accused, and I trembled in every nerve 
to see the passion depicted on the face of the latter. His face be- 
came pale at first, deathly pale, then livid and pinched, and then it 
burned with a hot flame of shame and anger. He sat as if he were 
expecting the roof to fall, and were bracing himself to resist the 
shock. When Tom took his seat Andrews leaned toward him and 
muttered something in his ear. 

*"What does he say to you, Tom?" inquired Mr. Bird. 

* " He says he'll flog me for telling," answered Tom. 

<« We will attend to that," said Mr. Bird. ^'But first let us hear 
from others about this matter. Has any other boy heard this foal 
language? Henry Hulm, can you tell us anything?" 

* Henry was another boy who always told the truth ; and Henry'fl 
testimony was quite as positive as Tom's, though it was given with 
even more reluctance. Other boyB testified in confirmation of the 
report of Tom and Henry, until, in the opinion of the school, An- 
drews was shamefully guilty of the matter charged upon him. * * * 
The house was silent until Mr. Bird said : 

* ** What have you to say for yourself Andrews? " 

*The boy was no whit humbled. Revenge was in his heart and 
defiance in his eye. He looked Mr. Bird boldly in the fisu^e ; his lipe 
trembled, but he made no reply. 

*•* Nothing?" Mr. Bird's voice was severe this time, and rang like 
a trumpet. Andrews bit his lips and blurted out: ^1 think it is 
mean for one boy to tell on another." 

««I don't," responded Mr. Bird, "but m tell you what is mean; 
it is mean for one boy to pollute another; to fill his mind with words 
and thoughts that make him mean ; and I should be sorry to bdieve 
that I have any other boy in school who is half as mean as yon are. 
If there is anything to be said about mean boys, you are not the \hjj 
to say it." 

^Mr. Bird said that, as there were several new boys in the aehoel, 
it would be best, perhaps, to talk over this matter of reporting one 
another's bad conduct to him and to the scho<^. 
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** When boyfl first come here," said Mr. Bird, **they invariably 
baye those false notions of honor which lead them to cover up all 
the wrong doings of their mates; but they lose them just as soon as 
they find themselves responsible for the good order of our little com- 
munity. Now, we are all citizens of this little town of Hillsborough 
in which we live. We have our town authorities and our magis- 
trate, and we are all interested in the good order of the village. 
Suppose a man should come here to live who is in the habit of rob- 
bing hen-roosts, or setting barns on fire, or getting drunk and beat- 
ing his wife and children ; is it a matter of honor among those citi- 
cens who behave themselves properly to shield him in his crimes, and 
refrain from speaking of him to the authorities? Why, the thing is 
absurd. As good citizens, — as honorable citizens, — ^we must repoit 
this man, for he is a public enemy. He is not only dangerous to us, 
but he is a disgrace to us. So long as he is permitted to live among 
us, unreproved and uncorrected, every man in the community famil- 
iar with his misdeeds is, to a ceitain extent, responsible for them. 
Very well; we have in this house a little republic, and if you can 
learn to govern yourselves here, and to take care of the enemies of 
the order and welfare of the school, you will become good citisens, 
prepared to perform the duties of good citizenship. I really know 
of nothing more demoralizing to a boy, or more ruinous to a school, 
than that &lse sense of honor which leads to t^e covering up of one 
another's faults of conduct." 

' Mr. Bird paused, and fixing his eye upon Andrews, who had not 
once taken his eye from him, resumed : ^ Now, here is a lad who 
has come to us from a good family, and they have sent him here to 
get him away from bad influences and bad companions. He comes 
into a community of boys who are trying to lead good lives, and in- 
stead of adopting the spirit of the school, and trying to become one 
with us, he still holds the spirit of the bad companions of his previ- 
ous life, and goes persistently to work to make all around hinx as im- 
pure and base as himself. Nearly all these boys have mothers and 
sisters who would be pained almost to distraction to learn that here 
upon these pure hills they are drinking in social poison with every 
breath. How am I to guard you from this evil if I do not know of 
it? How can I protect you from harm if you shield the boy who 
harms you ? There is no mischief of which a boy is capable that 
32 
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will not breed among yon like a pestilence if yon cover it ; and in- 
stead of sending yon back to yoar homes at last with healthy bodies, 
and healthy minds, and pure spirits, I shall be obliged, with shame 
and tears, to retnm you soiled, and spotted, and diseased. Is it hon- 
rable to protect crime ? Is it honorable to shield one who dishon- 
ors and damages you ? Is it honofable to disappoint yoar parents 
and to cheat me? Is it honorable to permit these dear little fellows 
to be spoiled, when the wicked lad who is spoiling them is allowed 
to go free of arrest and conviction?" 

* Continuing to speak, and releasing Andrews from his regard for a 
moment, Mr. Bird said: ^I want a vote on this question. I desire 
that yon all vote with perfect freedom. If yon are not thoroughly 
convinced that I am right in this matter, I wish yon to vote against 
me. Now, all those boys who believe it an honorable thing to report 
the persistently bad conduct of a school-mate will rise and stand." 

* Every boy except Andrews rose, and with head erect stood 
squarely upon his feet. The culprit looked from side to side with a 
sneer upon his lip, bat hardened into the old curl of defiance as he 
turned his eyes upon Mr. Bird's face a^cain. 

*" Very well," said Mr. Bird. "Now sit down and remember that 
yon are making rules for the government of yourselves. This ques- 
tion is settled for this terra, and there is to be no complaint hereafler 
about what you boys call " telling on one another." I do not wish 
you to come to me as tattlers ; indeed, I do not wish you to come to 
me at all. If any boy does a wrong which I ought to know, you are 
simply to tell him to report to me what he has done, and if he and I 
cannot settle the matter together, I will call upon you to help us. 
There will be frictions and vexations among forty boys. I know 
that, and about these I wish to hear nothing. Settle these matters 
among yourselves. Be patient and good natured with each other; 
but all those things that interfere with the order, purity, and honor 
of the school, all those things that refuse to be corrected, must be 
reported. I think we understand one another. The school is never 
to suffer in order to save the exposure and punishment of the wrong 
doer. As for this boy who has offended the school so grossly, and 
shown so defiant a spirit, I propose, with the private assistance of 
the boys who have testified against him, to make out a literal report 
of his foul language and forward it to his mother, while at the same 
time I put him into the stage-coach and send him home." 
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The culprit was not sent home, however. The boys intercede for 
"him, and easfly induce Mr. Bird to give him another chance. 

Perhaps these extracts, although already too lengthy, ought not to 
be closed without a quotation or two more from the book. Certain- 
ly no one will doubt Mr. Bird's creed as to the growth of mind. He 
recognized the fact that time is one of the elements that enter into 
its healthy development ; ' that mental digestion and assimilation are 
quite as essential to true growth as the reception of unlimited food. 
Hence, his aim was never to crowd a pupil beyond his powers of 
easy digestion, and never press to engorgement the receptive facul- 
ties. To give the mind ideas to live upon while it acquired the dis- 
cipline for work was his steady practice and policy. All the current 
social and political questions were made as familiar to the boys under 
his charge as they were to the reading world outside. The issues 
involved in every political contest were explained to us, and I think 
we learned more that was of practical use to us in after life from his 
tongue than from-the text-books which we studied.' 

The following peculiarity of Mr. Bird's ad minstration, cannot fail to 
meet the hearty commendation of every teacher, and is worthy the 
closest imitation. *If in his haste or perplexity, the master ever did a 
boy wrong, he made instant and abundant reparation in an acknowl- 
edgment to the whole school. He was as tender of the humblest boy's 
reputation as he was of any man's, or even of his own.' 



snoaESTiONS ooNOESNiira objeot lessons. 

Object Lessons can be profitably given to scholars in all grades of school, 
but it is a mistake to suppose that the same lesson is suitable for all the 
scholars of even one gi-ade. The matter and method, especially the method, 
best adapted to a child of five years, would be much too simple for one of 
nine or ten. It seems best to arrange a course of lessons with reference to 
the capacity of children of different ages. Lists of suitable subjects for the 
several series can be found in works on Object Teacl^iug. 

Lessons in the First Series, for the youngest children, are especially de- 
signed to cultivate their perceptive faculties and their power of language. 
They should be given upon familiar objects, and should generally be limited 
to the parts and uses of such objects, and the most obvious qualities. 

The children, in these lessons, ought to talk much more than the teacher. 
The teacher, in all her work, even with the very lowest class, should have a 
system of working, although not to such a degree as will fetter and oppress 
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her, or interfere with, that agreeable yariety so necessary in the instnic&on 
of little childi^n. 

The following sketch indicates a kind of lessons belonging to the First Se- 
ries adapted to children in the lowest classes of Primary Schools. 

B. K. W., LEWI8T0N. 

LESSON ON A HAMMER. 



MATTER. 

Parts and uses. 



MSTHOD. 

Name object and its use. 



Handle. To take hold of. 


• 

Speak of handles of other artidei, 
as broom , rake , clipper, Ac Lead chil- 
dren to obserre why it is made of wood 
instead of iron like the other part 
Speskk of its shape, with no comers or 
sharp sides to hurt the hand; its 
smoothness, for same reason. 


Head. To strike with. 


Draw out the name Head by speak- 
ing of a person's head. 

Speak of use. Why made of iron 
and not of wood like handle. 



Face. To hit the nail. 


Speak of a person's face. Front part 
of the head. Also of clock face, and 
draw out the term. Why smooth. 


• 

Claws. To draw nails. 


Show pictures of birds and animals, 
or, if possible, the real objects, and 
have children give name Claws. Show 
resemblances in hammer and reason of 
name. Shape— why crooked. 


Eye. Where head goes in. 


Show needle and have children give 
name Eye. Eye of needle, the place 
where the thread goes in ; eye of ham- 
mer, the place where the head is in- 
serted. 


Summary. Names and uses of 
parts. 


This should be brief, clear, and to 
the point, its object being to fix in the 
minds of the children the matter of the 
lesson, passing over all outside f^u^ti 
that may have been elicited in tiie 
course of the exercise, and not retrac- 
ing the by-paths that have led to the 
results aimed at 
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LIBEBAL OULTUBE. 

The following plea for culture in Literature an<J Art, is an extract taken by 
permission from an address delivei'ed to the Graduating Class of the Gannett 
Institate for Toung Ladies, June 18, 1873, by the accomplished Principal of 
that Institution. It will convey hints most valuable to teachers, and others 
desiring improvement. — ^Monthly Editob. 

E are aware that the word culture is not unfreqmently em- 
ployed in its partial and limited sense. I would use it 
rather in its largest significance, when I come to you 
with the injunction, seek for breadth, fulness, and perfec- 
tion of culture. And in introducing to you such a theme, you will 
not expect me to do more than to mention a few out of the many 
things are implied in the word culture. 

1. There is implied in this word, a love of books. If education has 
done anything for you, you have made many acquaintances, and 
formed many friendships with books. Do not abandon these acquaint- 
ances nor allow these friendships to be weakened or broken. 
Endeavor, rather, to enlarge the circle; have some system of 
reading or study, and perseverlngly pursue knowledge in every im- 
portant direction. 

In History, continue to explore the broad vistas which have been 
opened to you, until your memories shall be galleries filled with well- 
defined pictures and portraits of the great periods and charactera of 
the past. And be not satisfied with the possession of mere names, 
dates, facts, and phenomena. Penetrate beneath these for the truths 
and lessons which they reveal. 

In Literature and Art Studies, make yonr culture as liberal as possi- 
ble. In these inexhaustible names, you will find pearls, diamonds, 
and gems of every variety. There is no lofty ideal, no elevated 
thought, no beautiful sentiment, not embodied here. Here is food, 
not only for our aesthetic, but also for our moral nature. Tour 
gi'owth, however, will depend more upon the character, than upon the 
number of the works with which you are familiar. You have already 
been introduced to some of the ancient classics. I would commend 
these to your very high esteem, and your continued earnest study, 
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either in their originals, or in their most approved translations ; espec- 
ially those two great poems from which have originated epic poetry, 
the heroic drama, and the early romance of Europe. In these you 
have the key, and the only key, to much of the best English literature. 
Become intimate also with those early English masters of thought and 
style, whose tastes were formed upon the classic models, and whose 
writings are full of allusions to their characters and imagery. 

In the midst of the multitude of books that are issued from the 
modern press, some of them very good, some of them very bad, and 
many of them exceedingly indifferent, yon cannot afford to lose sight 
of those bright, immortal names that gilded the Elizabethan age. 
And there are those in the era immediately succeeding, and in later 
periods, whose works are a glorious inheritance. We live at a time 
when it would be peculiarly beneficial to many of us, should we ap- 
propriate the spirit, at least, of the proverb, "Beware of the man of 
one book." The repeated, constant reading, and profound study, the 
giving, as it were,, days and nights to one of the great works to which 
I have alluded, until in its substance and form it had become a part 
of the person, the self, the eye, would raise the devotee to a higher 
plane of intellectual life and culture, and better entitle him to the 
goodly fellowship of scholars, than that diffusion of ourselves over 
hundreds of volumes in which so many of us are wont to indulge. 
And, could we find the man who had really mastered Homer, or 
Spenser, or Bacon, or Shakespeare, or even some author not fully the 
peer of such, we might well be abashed in his presence, — ^we might 
well *' beware of the man of one book." 

Would you stand upon vantage ground, neglect not the principles of 
literary and art criticism, — though requiring much and patient atten- 
tion; upon these all right judgments are formed. 

In the department of Philosophy also, there are works which you 
cannot wholly ignore, if you would aspire aflei'high intellectuality, or 
to fathom the deepest things. There are scientific books, too, which 
cannot be overlooked, if you would not be ignorant of the wonderful 
laws of the universe, or be deprived of the discipline and vigor which 
their study alone can give. But time would fail me should I attempt 
an adequate classification or enumeration of the works which demand 
your consideration, if you would press on still towards perfection of 
culture. 
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HISTOBT IN THE OOMHON SCHOOLS. 




A) 



HE importance of the study of history in the common 
schools is so generally recognized and acted upon that at 
first sight it appears unnecessary to offer any argument upon 
the subject ; yet it is often useful to review critically the 
basis of our action, especially in those measures which are designed 
to form human character. There may be the more need of reconsid- 
eration io this department, forasmuch as the use of history in schools 
is placed almost wholly upon the ground of national pride and gen- 
eral intelligence. The few hasty thoughts here offered may not, 
therefore, be looked upon as conceited, or altogether useless. 

Before the age at which pupils enter the grammar schools, what- 
ever molding the character receives is chiefly from the conduct of 
those surrounding them, and their habits are mostly the result of un- 
conscious imitation. By this time, however, children of average 
mental capacity begin to think with some degree of understanding 
upon men and women as communities, and upon the relation which 
they themselves bear to the general mass. Motives based upon these 
reflections will arise in their minds, and will be benevolent or selfish, 
according to the nature and previous training. Whatever the dispo- 
sition may be, the results of moral instruction now operate in greater 
strength, leading to more meritorious action on the part of generous 
minds, and restraining within customary limits even the vicious. 

At this period, the elements necessary to the performance of the 
daily transactions of life have been mastered; and among all the 
forms of instruction there is none which comes in more appropriately 
or usefully than history. As a moral instructor, it shows the good 
or evil in the conduct of men in a much clearer light than is ordina- 
rily possible in current time, both because the course of action is 
completed, and individuals and events can be viewed in all their rela- 
tions, — and, affecting the lives, the property, and the happiness of a 
great multitude of people, the lights and shadows of character are 
increased. History thus makes clearer the relation of the individual 
to the body politic, and prepares its student for intelligent political 
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action. He perceives the principles upon which com inanities can 
alone exist in liberty and secuntj, the necessity of law is apprehend- 
ed, and the individaal, if acting according to the degree of his knowl- 
edge, has no longer need of legal enactments to regalate his own 
conduct, but as a defense against persons of evil intent. 

But it has been asserted that history sometimes exerts an injurioofl 
effect upon the mind of youth in respect to both public and private 
virtue. The philosophic Bentham writes in his mature years, of the 
evil effect of certain histories upon his own mind. Espousing the 
c^use of the most attractive characters, he found delight in their soe- 
cesses, however gained, and was depressed and vexed at their Tulare, 
however just might have been their fate. ^ At the sight of n^otia- 
tions," he says, ^ my spirits began to droop ; at sight of the sword 
they revived again." •'Youth are accustomed," he continues, "from 
earliest days to see in the history of the Roman .people, public acts of 
injustice, atrocious in themselves, always colored under spedoos 
names, always accompanied by a pompous eulogium of Roman vir- 
tues. — ^The history of the Grecian republic is full of facts of the 
same kind, always presented in a plausible manner, and calculated to 
mislead superficial minds. — ^In France and £ngland also, in fonner 
times, the example was to a considerable degree pernicious. — ^With 
the impure alloy drawn from such histories," he concludes, "was 
mixed up the pure virtue which the moral part of my frame had im- 
bibed from reading TdemachusP 

Fortunately, since Bentham's day, just histories of most of these 
countries have been written, and the chief objection fails; for it is 
not so much the subject of a work as the manner in which it is 
treated that renders its effect beneficial or pernicious — ^yet certain of 
the Qreek and Roman classics too often bring looser views of moral- 
ity to those who lack the clearness of intellect to discern the fatality 
of such errors, or whose dispositions accord too well with the ill ex- 
ample. In the present connection the suggestion may be opportune 
that, possibly, some of our own politicians have not yet recovered 
from an early perveraion of their minds by the study of unsound 
authors. 

Thus far we have considered history only in its effect upon the 
moral character ; but the necessity of an acquaintance with it as a 
matter of respectable intelligence is so obvious that we need not dia- 
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cnas it here. There eannot be a reader of this Journal but knows 
that the last new volume, the dailj newspaper, and even the 
evening's conversation are not wholly intelligible without it. Intel- 
lectually, it raises the attention from trivial things ; and, furnishing 
for contemplation vast fields of action, extended periods, and power- 
fal personages, ennobles the thoughts, and fits the mind for unselfish 
enjoyment, and for pursuits beneficial to mankind. 

Nor is the more modern record found in the history of our own 
State at all deficient in useful lessons. Events of great importance — 
to herself at least — have occurred within her borders, and eminent 
characters have been among her sons and daughters. 

Neither can the circumstances of her settlement, the painful expe- 
lieDces of her inhabitants in many bloody wars, the course of busi- 
nesS) nor the manner of life of the people, ever be without interest 
to her children. A knowledge of these matters 'will surely increase 
our esteem for the Slate of our birth ; and the more intelligent re- 
gard thus acquired will prompt to the improvement of its institutions, 
to justify our pride, and vindicate its right to the motto of its seal. 

Id all our better schools, history is now a prominent branch of 
study ; but there are still country districts into whose course it enters 
only to a very limited extent. Let the importance of it be urged 
until every school which has its class in grammar or in algebra have 
also one in history. There may be other means of instilling con'ect 
political principles into the minds of the people than by teaching 
history in our schools ; but any other method would be uncertain, 
and at best, imperfect. Neither can it be supposed that, even when 
properly taught, the best results will be infallibly secured ; but, cer- 
tainly, much that is valuable will be retained by every ii^dividual. 

In the method of studying history, recent practice, so far as the 
writer is informed, departs somewhat from that which prevailed only 
a few yeara since ; when, if taught at all, it was committed to mem- 
ory, fferbatim. This was doubtless done on the theory that history 
belongs to memory wholly. We have the best authority to support 
us in asserting the theory to be incorrect. History, in its most lim- 
ited sense, belongs in a slight degree only to the province of memory. 
It belongs to the ratiocinative faculty, and t(? Perception, or Appre- 
henaion. Historical chronology may be confined to memory; but 
add the conditions of the periods, and we bring it into the domain 
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of the perceptive faculty; add the relation of events, and we mtke 
it the subject of Causation and Comparison. A child may under- 
stand chronology; the full body of history is only for a more 
advanced stage. But there is a form of history which comes between 
these, — which may be termed narrative history, — ^whose distinguish- 
ing character is the succession and presentation of events, with the 
personages thereto belonging. Not very much of chronology, little 
of reasoning, except the simplest processes, are found in it ; making 
suitable treatises for the young, and works at once useful and enter- 
taining for older people. The history of a state is an appropriate 
subject for this method of treatment ; and few persons would require 
on such a topic anything more elaborate. 

It will probably be allowed that the more local and detailed the 
history, the less need there is of memorizing phrases ; for the relation 
of topics, in regard to cause and effect, should be shown with suffi- 
cient clearness by the grouping, or are too unimportant to be called 
up at all, except by some local association. In such histories the 
modern method of recitation, by a synopsis and dates, seems to be 
the proper one. I cannot regard recitation by questions requiring 
only a date, event, a name, or a reason, in answer, as sufficient for the 
purposes of historical instruction. In geography, recitation by such 
questions is appropriate; because the facts have not a logical, bat 
only a qualifying connection, and must depend upon memory alona 
Yet it is a very good practice with common school histories to pre- 
cede a synopsis with leading questions ; and where events have no 
connection except in time, these alone may be sufficient. 

An article on this topic might profitably be carried to a mnch 
greater length ; but the pressure of other matters, and the fear of 
occupying a disproportionate share of space, force me to leave my 
remarks in their present incompleteness. I am not, however, without 
the hope that some writer of larger experience and ability, may treat 
, the subject with the thoroughness it deserves. jat. 



Somebody has been publishing a sohool book history of England, and speU- 
ing ^'calendar" with a *'k/' after the Greek usage, although there were no 
Greek kalends ; and the Springfield Itepublican pertinently asks if we most 
write *' the kataracts of the Nile," and speak of a sad '* katastrophe ?^ If not, 
why not ? Why render unto C, sir, the things that never belonged to C, sir? 
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tBibtnt fibit0r s m^uxtmmt 




THANKSGIVING WEEK. 

Will have come and passed before the next Journal comes into the hands 
of its readers. How many things that must be done by us crowd into that 
week. By us, we mean the teachers of this State, not only those who 
have already taught their first, second, or more terms, biit also those who are 
anxiously awaiting the Monday after Thanksgiving. First of all, we are 
awaiting with the expectancy of -joy that gathering about the table in our 
father's house when we shall meet with those we love, and talk over with 
them our pleasures and pains, and gain renewed vigor for our work. Again, 
those who have been engaged in teaching, await the week as a short respite 
from their daily toil, a brief moment which they can employ for tbeir own 
personal advantage and profit. 

Now, amid all the engagements that may be made, all the enjoyments that 
may be planned, all the work that may have been placed before us, time ought 
to be found by us to attend the annual meeting Of our State Association. We 
stated last month that the meeting would be held at Rockland, We were 
mistaken in the place ; it is to be held at Waterville. There can be no reason 
in the excuse that it is away from the main traveled lines of railroads ; so 
don't use that. Last year, October was tried, and those who couldri't go in 
November didn^t go in October. Are you one of them ? 

But we don't get any good by going, and we can't afford to spend our 
money when we don't see the return for it Do you ever expect to increase 
your usefulness as a teacher by setting yourself in one place and by usipg 
one way of teaching? Do you ever expect to obtain a greater pecuniary 
gain by never meeting with your fellow teachers ? That is, hiding your 
candle (especially if it is a bright one) under a bushel, and then wonder why 
you are not appreciated? 

We are unfortunate enough in this State in not having, instead of two or 
three live cities, eight or ten, and then perhaps from them could be obtained, 
as in other States, a large attendance without calling in those who live out- 
side of the cities. 

But you are mistaken in this idea that these meetings are held for the 
benefit of the few teachers of the large places. If they take prominent parts 
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it is because you stay away. Do yon come and you may rest assured all will 
be pleased to hear from you. Only state your difficulties in teaching, your 
thoughts upon what appear difficulties to others, and you will be heard. It 
is tlie desire of all to make these meetings eminently practical and beneficial, 
to make them interesting to the beginner in teaching as well as the most 
learned man of the profession. 

. Do you want any change in the school laws ? Do you not know that this 
meeting is the place to meet with all educators ; to discuss these matters ; to 
come to an agreement; upon these changes, if the change is practicable ; and 
then go home and educate the people to your view, and the influence yon 
will bring to bear in that way will so effect our law makers that they will glad- 
ly adopt your desires. One thing is sure, you will never accomplish anything 
by staying at home and grumbling because things are not different 

There is also one class of teachers in the State that we rarely see at this 
meeting, our Academy teachers. We know that they, for the most part^ 
finish their schools the week before Thanksgiving, and many expect to begin 
_ winter schools, but cannot you give us a few days? 

We do expect to see a great number of teachers who have taught in the 
numerous free high schools. Their opinion will be sought and will be valu- 
able. The success that they may have had will go far to keep the law; the 
difficulties they may have met, can perhaps be put out of the way by an inter- 
change of ideas ; and all want to know your experience and your yiews, so 
that we can aid you. 

Now let us have a full attendance at this meeting; let us show the people 
of our State that teaching is a profession ; that the teachers are awake to 
their interests, and it must and will have a voice in the laws made for ^o 
government of schools and the revenue raised and expended therefor. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Maine State Educational Assodatioa 
will be held at Alumni Hall, Waterville, Nov. 24, 26. 

Obdeb of Exebcisss* 

Monday, Nov. H* 
2.00 p. M. — Opening Exercises, Address of Welcome. 
S.00 P. M.—* Elementary Scientific Instruction.' Paper by ; followed 

by discussion of the same. 
410 P. M.— ' What School Legislation shall we ask the coming winter.' Paper 

by ; followed by discussion of the same. 

7.00 P. M.— 'Professional Training for Teachers.' Paper by ; followed 

by discussion of the same. 
8.00 P. M.— * Moral Ti-aining in Schools.' Paper by ; foiUowed by di»- 

cussion of the same. 
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T^Leaday, Nov, S5, 

9^ A. M. — Opening Exercises. 

9.40 a.m. — ^^ What between the Common Schools and the College.' Paper 

by ; followed by discussion of the same. 

11.00 A. M. — 'Kind and extent of work in our Common Schools.' Paper by 

; followed by discussion of the same. 

2.00 p. M.— * The Relation of State to Education.' Paper by ; followed 

by discussion of the same. 

8.20 p. M. — ^* Problems in Education.' Paper by ; followed by discus- 
sion of the same. 

7.00 p. M. — ^ School Inspection.' Address, Hon. John H. Fr^ich, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Vermont. 

Wedneiday, Nov. f^. 

9.80 A. M. — Opening Exercises. ' 

10.00 A. H. — ^Report of Committees, Election of Officers and other business. 
11.00 A. M. — Acljoumment 

The papers will be limited to twenty-five minutes and each speaker in dis- 
cussion to fifteen minutes. The names of the writers not being received in 
season for this number wiU be published in the newspapers of the State. 

Free entertainment will be furnished for all ladies who may attend the 
meeting. 

AH the railroads will pass the members of the Association at one fare. For all 
txcept the Maine Central R. R., free return tickets will be furnished by the 
Secretary of the Association at the meeting. Members coming over the 
Maine Central will purchase excursion tickets at their several stations for 
one fare, good for a passage both going and returning, so they will keep their 
tickets and need none from the Association. 

Peb Obdeb. 



OuB Readkbs will excuse the delay in the publication of this number of 
The JouBNAi.; owing to the fact, that some of the officers of our Association 
have gone from the State, the order of exercises was late in reaching us ; and 
even now we give only one-half of the attractions, since we omit the list of 
writers, as well as the gentlemen (and ladies we hope) who will take part in 
the discussions. 

We may also be delayed next month still later, for we shall want to give 
the report of our meeting, with all the good things that are said and done 

there. 

It is better, however, to hear than to read, and your attendance upon the 
meeting will give us aid and assui-anoe that our labors are appreciated. 
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trncattoitsl Intelligenre. 



MAIXE. 

The Free High School at Dalton, under the instruction of Mr. Kilikeo of 
the Eastei-n Normal School, has fifty pupils. 

The Free High School at Keazer Falls, under the instruction of Mr. Stacy, 
has sixty pupils. 

Hebron Academy has ninety students, and a College class of seventeen, five 
of whom are ladies. 

There is an unusual number of applicants for admission to the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and the roll alreaidy numbers more than thirty. 

" Bearce Hall," the new Maine Wesleyan Seminary building at Kent's Hill, 
was dedicated with appropriate services, Saturday afternoon, October 4th. 

Chas. L. Hunt of Bates College, Lewiston, has been chosen principal of the 
Hale High School, Stowe, Mass. 

Prof. W.. O. Atwater, late of the Agricultural College, has been appointed 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Coim. 

The Free High School at Freeport, under the instruction of Mr. Frederic K. 
Smith, has ninety -pupils. The land was given by Hon. S. A. Holbrook of 
that town, and he gave his personal attention to the erection of the building. 

The Free Baptist Education Society, at its recent session in Farmington, 
N. H., subscribed $25,030 to Bates College. Only $3,000 now remains to he 
raised to secure $150,000 from Boston, $100,000 of which is from Mr. Bates. 

• 

Misses Carrie Gould and Alice Warr^i have been transferred to the Port- 
land High School from Gi^mmar Schools. This change becomes necessary 
from the large number of scholars in attendance. 

A fine new schoolhouse was dedicated Thursday evening, Oct. 16^ at Ber- 
wick. Governor Perham was present and made a speech, and remarks were 
also made by Hon. J. E. Butler of Biddeford, Hon. John D. Lyman of Exeter, 
and others. The school is named for Master John Sullivan, the father of 
Generals John and James Sullivan, who established the first school in the 
district and town in 1785. 
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laSCELLANlEOnS. 

The Freshman Cllass is the largest which has ever entered Amhei'St, num- 
bering about 95. Three negroes are in the class and are treated by their 
classmates as though there was no difference between them. 

The school board'of Xenia, Ohio, has excluded the daughter of a colored 
man from the High School of that city, after she passed the necessary exam- 
ination. 

Of eighty-nine teachers at a recent State Institute in Vincennes, Ind., only 
one spelled correctly a list of twenty words in ordinary use and one missed 
them all. 

Fall River, Mass., is erecting three new school houses, which with the land 
and furniture, will cost neftrly $200,000. One is of granite, and the others 
brick with granite trimmings. 

The first colored High School building erected in the State of Kentucky 
was dedicated in Lotdsyille on tlie 7th inst. The city officials and leading 
citizens were present. The building is a fine structure, costing $25,000, and 
will accommodate 000 pupils. 

The class just entered at Cornell University is much larger than either of 
the two preceding it It numbers 200, 18 of whom enter on certificates 
from other colleges, 15 are Brazilians, and 15 are ladies, the number of fem- 
inine students being thus increased to 31. 

The Providence Joumal says that the class of 76, Brown University, has 
voted to allow the Freshmen to wear such hats and cany as many canes as 
they please, and has entered its protest against the barbarous custom of haz- 
ing in every form. 

The Pennsylvania Constitutional Convenlion has incorporated with the ar- 
ticle relative to public schools, a provision that women twenty-one years of 
age and upward shall be eligible to any office of control or management un- 
der the school law of the State. 

Ex-Gov. Claflin has given $1000 to found two prizes of $50 and $20 each, at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, to be given to the two seniors who 
pass the best examination, oral and written, in agriculture at the close of 
their college course. They are to be called the Grinnell prizes, after Henry 
Grinnell of New York. 

Unlike other colleges, the*University of Virginia has never had a President. 
The Chairm'w and Faculty are charged with its immediate control. The 
former is selected annually from the members of the Faculty, and discharges 
most of the duties of President of the University, being for the time Execu- 
tive Chief. 
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Since our last number we notice the deaths of Prof. Dizi Crosby, LL.D.9 of 
Dartmouth College ; Sir Edwin Landseer, the finest painter of animals that 
ever lived ; Rear Admiral John A. Winslow, the hero of the Eearsarge and 
Alabama fight ; and Louise Muhlbach, well known as the author of so-called 
historical novels. 

• 

The oldest teacher in Rhode Island is Miss Hannah Inman, who taught 
school in Providence seventy-five years ago. She is nearly ninety-four yean 
old, and taught school for many years in Providence, Smithfleld, Gloucester, 
and Leicester, Mass., and other places. The salary varied with the 8<dK>o1, 
but for some years in one place, it was twenty-five cents a week. 

A Frenchman whose English was still rather imperfeet, was one evening 
in company where two parties were plajring the same game. A gentleman of 
one party happened to observOi with respect lo the score, *^ We are two to 
two." " Tu-tu-tu!" muttered the Frenchman. " What dat mean? " * Two 
to two, are you ? " replied one of the other party. ** Why, we are two to two, 
too.'* ''Tu-tu-tu-tu!" exclaimed the Frenchman. "What a language! It 
sound like dehorn of my native land I'' 

The vexed question as to whether May, wife of Hugh Parsons, of Spring- 
field, Mass., condemned to death in 1651 for witchcraft, was really executed 
or died in prison, has, it seems, been finally settled. At the meeting of the 
Connecticut Historical Society in Hartfoi-d, last week. Dr. Trumbull, the 
noted antiquarian, read a letter from Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, 
which has not been known before, and which the learned doctor has just 
found in the London Mereurim Politiciut, for September 26, 1651. In that let- 
ter, Eliot in talking of the prevalence of *^ fascinations and witchcraiti'' in 
the colony, expressly states that May Parsons was executed. 

Within a few days past, Prof. Huntington, Assistant State Geologist of 
New Hampshire, has made some interesting discoveries in the town of litde- 
ton, which tend to throw some light upon the age of a large area of the rocks 
of the State. He found several species of brachiopods in a limestone forma- 
tion on the farm of Mr. El^ah Fitch. Three years ago Prof. Hitchcock found 
in the same neighborhood crinoids and corals, but brachiopods have never 
until now been discovered in New Hampshire. Small isolated areas of the 
same deposits are known to exist at Bemardston, Mass., at Lake Memphre- 
magog, and at Flagstaff, Franklin county, Me., (the latter having been dis- 
covered by Prof. Huntington) while they are more plentiful near Montreal 
The new discovery noted above indicates that the rocks about Littleton be- 
long to the Helderberg group. 
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The New Hyperion and Sketches of Eastern Travel arc leading articles in 
LiPPiNCDTT for this month. 

Oliver Optic, Elgah Kellojvg, Geo. M. Baker, and others have most excellent 
articles in Oliver Opticas Magazine for November. Always good. 

Outlines of Men, Women, and Things. By Mary Cleramer Ames. Now 
York : Hard & Houghton. Poi-tland : Loring, Short <& Harmon. 

LiTTELL for October 18 has a leading and a sterling article on the State of 
English Foetry; also, one on the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. 

The Old Farmer's Almanac (Robert B. Thomas) for 1874 has been re- 
ceived from Loring, Short & Harmon. This is the 82d number. 

The Normal Monthly from the State Noimal School, Millersvillo, Pa., is 
received, Vol. 1, No. 1, and we trust to see it regularly as [we like its appear- 
ance. 

First Steps in Music. By Geo. B. Loomis. New York : Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. 

Our musical editor is " non est'* We like the appearance of the work. 

Analytical Geometry. By W. G. Peck. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 
A curtailment of the more voluminous books on this subject. In orde*- to 
bring the subject into such form as to be used in schools of science. 

Godey's Chromo, " True to Nature," is just received, and is a beautiful 
picture of a lady and her reflection in a hand glass. See our club list, also 
adv't of the Magazine in this number. 

The Eclectic for November has a fine likeness of the poet Whittier, with 
an appreciative sketch of his life. The articles on Milton, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Finding the Way at Sea, are excellent. 

SuRVEYiNO AND NAVIGATION. By A. Schulycr. Cincinnati : Wilson, Hin- 
kle&Co. J J 

A book well fitted to give scholars a practical idea of the subjects of which 
it treats. 

Bellehood AND BONDAGE, By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, the popular Amer- 
ican authoress, has just been published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in a duodecimo volume, at $1.50. It is one of the author's best 
novels. 

American Educational Reader, No. 5. Now York : Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. 

It has a very neat, clear appearance, and is well adapted to succeed the 
Fourth Reader in their New Graded Series. 
33 
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Godet's Lady^s Book for November is good as ever. The publisher an- 
nounces that the Dec. and Jan. numbei's will each contain a first-cIaM 
Chromo, which can be taken from the Magazine and framed, if desired. See 
their adv't for 1874, in this number. 

PBOTEcnoN AoAiNST FiRE. By Joseph Bird. 

Mr. Bird has his own ideas about fire and its cure, and expresses them free- 
\j and fully. It is true, ** a stitch in time saves nine.'' He has made a veir 
readable book. 

Wood's Household Magazine for October, is before us. This is a chaste 
and readable monthly, the cheapest on the lists. They offer it for One Dollar 
a year, or with chromo (Yosemite, 17 oil colors, 14x20 inches) One Dollar and 
a Half. Address WopD's Household Magazine, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Scbibneb for November has been received. With this number it begios a 
new volume. The table of contents contains the Great South, Old and New 
Louisiana, Annals of an English Abbey, ElizabeUi Barrett Browning, and oth- 
er excellent reading. Teachers should have some outside magazine, and why 
not try Scribner ? 

A Grammar School Spelling Book. By B. F. Tweed. Boston : Lee A 
Shepard. Portland : Loring, Short & Harmon. 

Patterson's Speller and Analyzer. New York : Sheldon & Co. 

The latter is accompanied by an Exercise Book, so that both oral and writ- 
ten practice may be used, and perfect results obtained. 

The N. Y. Independent is the largest i*eligiou8 paper in the world, and 
gives weekly very interesting articles from a large list of able cori-espondents. 
It also offers a selection from three cliromos, several steel engravings, aod 
other valuable premiums, to all subscnbers who send them- $3.25. See our 
club list. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the 'Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion, is about to issue a book on educational matters. Two questions, among 
others, discussed in it are of great interest — the education of American youth 
abroad, and compulsory eddcation. The essay is devoted to the former ques- 
tion and presents the reasons against sending our youth away. 

Peterson's Magazine for November is on our table, ahead of all otheis. 
The piincipal steel engraving *' Crossing the Brook," is very beautiful. A 
contempoi*ary says, " the stories, the fashions, the patterns, in short every- 
thing in Peterson, is the best of its kind." See the Prospectus for 1874 pub- 
lished in this number, where the prices to clubs are given, including an ex- 
cellent engi*aving. 

Commentary on the New Testament, designed for Christian workers, 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott, Published in numbers of about 62 pp., on tinted 
paper, by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, at 25 cts. per number. 

This is a helpful work for the Bible student. It brings collateral passages 

directly to hand, and analyzes the text fairly and clearly, so far as we liave 

examined. The second number brings the reader to the thirteenth chapter 

of Matthew. 
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The PHiiiOsoPHY of Educattox; or, Pcda^o^ics as a System. Translated 
by Anna C. Brackett, from the German b^ Dr. Earl Rosenkranz, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Koenigsberg. St. Lonis : Gray, Baker 
«fe Co. In paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 

Let not this long title discourage the reader. To the thinking student of 
education it presents a clear and systematic exposition of the Philosophy of 
Education. The author is, in the best sense of the term, an eclectic. To the 
student of Psychology it is interesting, since it exhibits the unfolding of the 
mind in connection with the peiiods of life. 

This book is recommended to teachers who wish to gain a knowledge of 
the principles underlying the profession ; to Normal Schools as a text>book 
or book of reference; to the student of Sociology, as it unfolds the principles 
of social and political development in histoiy. It is a book that will require 
profound study and will bear constant study, and the more studied, the better 
liked. We cannot do justice to the book by a brief review. We should like 
it to be in the hands of every teacher. We add the analysis so that the scope 
of the work may be seen : 

its Nature 
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The Humanities. 



Tlie Philan- 
thropic Move't 



M. L. A. — ^This enterprising Association have favored the citizens of Port- 
land and vicinity with the most select and entertaining courae of lectures we 
have been favored with foi' many years. 
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The Young People's Histoby or Hainb, by Geo. J. Vamcy, will be i«- 
sued the first of November by Messrs. Dresser, McLellan & Co., of PortlaBd. 
From advance sheets of this book we know it cannot fail to meet the want 
that is felt in our common schools, for a knowledge of our own State. It is 
surprising how much ignorance we have of our State, its early history, iti 
prosperity, and increase. We trust it will be adopted and used in e?eiy 
school in Elaine. 

Ei:70ERGAiiTEN CuLTUBE. By W. K. Hailmau. Cincinnati : Wilson, HinUe 
&Co. 

" For the use of Mothers and Teachers," says the author, and we add for 
the use of every educator in the country. Although we may never use the 
system as a whole in the public schools, still no one can read this work and 
not feel the need of some parts of it to awaken the energy of his lifeless pup- 
ils, and direct them into a path pleasant and profitable. 

Appletoiy's Joubxal gives in a weekly form all the features of a monthly 
magazine. Its weekly issue briiigs it a more fi*equent visitor to the family 
than is the case with a monthly periodical, while, in course of the year, a 
much greater aggregate and a larger variety of papers are furnished than 
are given in any of the regular monthlies. But, for those who pi-efer it, 
the Journal is put up in Monthly Parts, and in this form its scope and 
variety, as compared with other magazines, become conspicuously apparent 
$4.00 per annum, in advance. In Monthly Parts, $4.50. Every reader who 

can should secure it for 1874. 

• 

YosEMiTE oil Chromo is just received, and representing a view of the To- 
Semite from a very attractive stand-point. It embraces " El Capitan," " North 
Dome," and " South Dome," ." Clouds' Rest," the Merced River, the "Bridal 
Veil Fall,** and many minor details beautiful in themselves which we hare 
not space to mention. This Chromo is from S. £. Shutes, publisher of Wood's 
Household Magazine, Newburgh, N. Y. $1.00 per year ; with Yosemite, $1.50. 
The picture may bo obtaiiJed by sending two subscriptions, at $1.00 each, or 
by subscribing two years in advance at $1.00 per annum. We can recommend 
the Magazine and Chromo, and wo know the publisher to be prompt and fair 
in his business. See club list, &c. 

The following pamphlets have been received : 

Elements of Pbactical Penmanship. By H. A. Mumaw. 

CouBSE OF Study fob the Distbict Schools of Kansas. By H. D. 
McCarty, State Superintendent 

Notes on Benson's Geometry, and Concebnino the Circle. By L. S. 
Benson, High School Ilerald, By the Calais High School. 

Thompson's Dbawing Teacheb. By L. S. Thompson, Sandusky, O. 

The Medical Recobd, The Bowdoin Obient, and tlie Maine Farmeb's 
Almanac, for 1874. The latter from Lorlng, Short & Harmon, and we are 
glad to see it once more. Ic reminds us of a new year, when we trust to re- 
ceive our subscriptions already due, and an increase in the number of our 
subscribers. 
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St. Nicholas.— Not the one who visits all good girls and boys once a year, 
bat a new and young friend, although he has adopted a very old name, who 
promises to visit them each month. This new St. Nicholas does not come in 
person, however, like the original, with a pack full of things to delight and 
please the children, but sends to them a magazine packed full of capital sto- 
ries, sketches, anecdotes, poetry, riddles, conundrums, rebuses, enigmas, etc., 
etc. Therefore, he is sure to make a host of friends wherever introduced, 
and his acquaintance will be sought by all girls and boys who learn what a 
pleasant and profitable companion he is. The fii-st number of his magazine 
is for the month of November. It is handsomely printed and illustrated, and 
contains articles by our very best writers. Short Stones are given in Ger- 
man and French for the exercise and improvement of those children study- 
ing these languages. It also contains a department of simple reading in large 
print for the special benefit of the youngest readers. Scribner & Co., New 
York, are the publishers. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 

Abtitdb's Illustrated Home Haoazixe and The Childbed's Houb.— 
For the household these publications of T. S. Arthur & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have become very popular, and for the year 1874 the publishers announce ad- 
ditional attractions. In the January number of tho first, Mr. Arthur will 
begin a new serial story of American Life. Articles on home and domestic 
life will be given from the pens of Virginia F. Townsend, and other favorite 
writers, while its value and interest for all readers will be in every way great- 
ly increased. A new premium picture entitled, '^ Peace be unto this House," 
is now ready for subscribers for the new year. $2.50 a year ; discount to 
clubs. Tho publishers promise their best efforts to increase the worth of 
their magazine for the children, which already occupies a high rank. $1.25 a 
year ; discount to clubs. For $3.25 both of the above magazines will be sent 
one year, with the premium picture. Messrs. Arthur & Son have purchased 
the subscription list of the Lady's Friend, and hereafter the subscribers to 
that magazine will receive the Home Magazine instead. 

UNLOCKING the Rocks. The great cost of silver and gold arises not so 
much from their scarcity in tho earth, as the difficulty of extracting them from 
their stony combinations. Dr. J. C. Ayer, the well known chemist of Massa- 
chusetts, has cut this gordian knot. After having merited and received the 
gratitude of half mankind, by his remedies that cure their diseases, he is now 
winning the other half, by opening for them an easy road to the exhaustless 
treasures of the hills. He has discovered and published a chemical process, 
which renders at little cost, the hardest rocks and ores friable like chalk, so 
• that the precious metals are loosed from their confinement, and easily gath- 
ered. Mines too poor to pay, may be worked at a profit now, and the yield 
of rich mines is largely increased, while the cost of extracting the metals 
from the ore, is diminished. Either is a groat achievement, to enrich man- 
kind, or cura their diseases. But we are informed our celebrated countryman 
adheres to the latter, as his specialty and chief ambition.-*[JBt#a/o Sentinel, 
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To-Day for Nov. 1st is before us, and althougli rather more space than 
usual is devoted to Serial Stories, we doubt if its readers will bo disposed to 
complain, for the chapters of Justin Harley are full of interest, while the 
new tale " Capt. Malison's Box," by Miss Clara F. Guernsey, based upon a 
legend once current in Vermont, commends itself at once by the following 
explanatory lines from its introduction. *' The curious relation between the 
husband and wife really existed, and the dramatic situation (to use a common 
phrase) is one to which only Hawthorne could have done justice." A paper 
from Thos. Atkinson upon '^ The Man in the Moon," with several striking 
illustrations, is both interestins^ and instructive, while Miss Ella F. Mosbj 
draws- some original, quaint, but truthful parallols in an article entitled 
" Depolarization." Dr. Dio Lewis writes of " The Women of Dahomey," and 
gives a short " conversation with the Colonel " on the subject of Rheumatism. 
To-Day is a well-managed paper, is published at so low a price (only Two 
Dollars and a half a year), and gives such elegant Chromo Premiams that it 
should have many readera in this vicinity. The Publishers want eneigetic 
Agents everywhere, and it will pay to address the To-Day Publishing Co., 
733 Sansom St, Philadelphia. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following reriodtcala or Books and the Jonrnal of Edacatlcn 
one year, for payment strictly In advance one year; for the sums named, the figures in paren* 
theses being the regular price of each : 

• 10.A0. Webster's Illustrated Unabridged Dictimiary ($12. 00). 

98.AO. LUteWs Living Age (fiS.OO), LippineotVs Gazetteer of the World, bound in Sheep 

{810,00). 
98*00* Contemporary Bevieic (87.50). 

•3.S0. Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary {$5.00). The Nation (SS.OC). Tkt 
Aldine {85.00), the very best ART Journal in the country, 2 splendid chnmM 
to every subscriber for 1874. 

95. OO. Eclectic Magazine {85.00). 

94.7a. Atlantic MontMy {84.00), Harpers* New MotUhly {84.00), Harpers' Weekly {S4.00), 
Ladies' Bazar (84.00), Scnbner's Monthly (4.00). 

94.60. The Appletons' Journal (84.00). 

$4.00. Old and New (84,00), 

94.35. Lippineott's Magazine (84.00). 

9i.OO. The Scientific American (83.00), or New York Independent [83.00), St. Paul{S3^h 

93.85. DemoresVs Illustrated Monthly Magazine (83.00) and a Chromo, *' The Old OaJxn 
Bucket." 

93.75. Oodey's Lady's Book (83.00), and Chromo, *' True to Nature," 

93.50. Phrenological Journal (83.00), Arthur's Home Magazine (82.50), and a beautiful 
85.00 engraving, entitled * The Christian Graces,' Good Words ($2.75), SW' 
day Magazine (82.75). 

93.95. Portland Transcript (82.00), Oliver Optic's Magazine, weekly or monthly {S2M, 
N. Y. School Journal (82.75). 

83.00. Our Young Folks (82.00), Peterson's Ladies' Magazine (82.00), Herald qf $ 
Health (82.00). 

99.50. The Chromo, " Yo Semite," and Wood's Household Magazine (81.50), Naiiwdl 
Sabbath School Teacher (81.60), The Nursery (81.60), The American Agrienh 
turist (81.50). 

99.40. Arthur's auidren's Hour (81.50). 

99.00. Wood's Household Magazine (81.00), or National Normal {81.50). 

91.00. The School Festival (,76). 
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TEE TEAOHEB TEE TEXT-BOOK. 



/) 



MEAN by this that scholars study the teacher more criti- 
cally and thoroughly than they do the book open before 
them. No attitude, nor look, nor word, nor blunder of his 
escapes their notice. He is always before them, the center 
of their obseryation and study. It must needs be so ; it cannot but 
be so. The teacher cannot escape a searching scrutiny; he ought 
not to desire to escape it. It is his privilege to be the book and 
page his pupils study perpetually ; for if he be such that study and 
scrutiny of him be not a privilege, or a thing to be desired, he ought 
not to be in school at all, as the pattern and lessop of his scholars. 

Let the teacher be fully aware of this fact. Let him see to it that 
he be fit to be studied and copied and learned. Children are imita- 
tive beings. They are actors, they copy by instinct ; they repeat 
the acts and ways of others ; they play the follies or the wisdom of 
others, especially of those with whom they are associated. 

The teacher gives the key-note to the intelligence of the school. 
There b a commod sense, or the want or lack of it, in all that he 
does and says. There is a common sense in his step and gait, or 
otherwise ; in how he moves about the room and mingles with his 
scholars and deports himself; in the way he handles his classes and 
g^ves instruction; in how he manages matters of discipline and 

34 
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things that pertain to order and the regulation of the schooL Toar, 
Journal said some time ago that common sense impresses, moulds, 
harmonizes. It does more. It educates, it elevates, by its rational, 
suitable, sensible ways. 'I'he common sense of the teacher, or the 
lack of it, comes to the notice of the school in a thousand ways, and 
tells more on the intellect and character of the scholars than the 
text-books they study. Now, again, there is a sort of sense the 
teacher has need o^ and the good teacher possesses, that is some- 
what rarer than common sense, though perhaps not more valuaUe. 
It combines the inventive, logical, and original in its play. It sup- 
plements common sense. It goes beyond and above its sphere. It 
helps the teacher to sparkle instruction, in words of wisdom, per- 
haps of wit, whether in the recitation or in admonition, and in all 
the routine of school. This gives to the scholars new ideas, lifts 
them out of the rut, takes them away from the old saw of ordinary 
musings and conceptions, startles them often with new truths and 
thoughts. One has need to possess something of this power in or- 
der to get strong hold of his school . and become its monitor, gnide, 
and oracle in essential things. A teacher having this capacity is 
text-book or object lesson to his school, worth many times more 
than art or the trade can give. 

I take time to name but one other respect in which the teacher 
becomes text-book to the school. I omit matters of taste and pro- 
priety ; of manner and style, where the teacher is always and inevi- 
tably copied by the scholars. I pass over, too, the whole field of 
moral and religious influence, most important, but too extensive to 
come within the limits of a single specification, and name now the 
matter of self-control in the teacher, as one that never escapes the 
eye of the scholar. Few things are more difiScult than self-govern- 
ment ; few things impress more profoundly than its exhibition, or 
its opposite. If the knowledge of one's self is great, the control of 
one's self is greater. Knowledge is not always needed, but self-con- 
trol is always necessary. It is indispensable to good influence, and 
to self-development. It is here that a teacher is most carefully 
watched and studied ; not his words only, nor his ways only, but the 
expression of his eye and countenance, his whole demeanor and 
spirit. There is an insensible communication between the teacher 
and the school in this thing ; an unconscious influence exerted upon 
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observant minds and impressible hearts. In this thing, he is a living 
epistle or letter, read of every one, and all the tinie ; and the lessons 
learned from the exhibition of self-government, or the lack of it, in 
the teacher, are to have a mighty influence on the character and life 
of the pupils. The teacher has need here to gain such ascendency 
over himself as conceals the effort of his own will in the case ; so 
much so, that self-control becomes his habit and spirit, a part of him- 
self of his very being and nature, and then the impression of it on 
the school will be as enduring as it is happy. w. wabren. 



"JfOW, ABOUT THIS TIME!" 




S the almansECS have it^ look out for the winter schools. 
Are the houses repaired and fitted up ? Are they so the 
pupils will be comfortable in the cold, stinging weather 
that is so prevalent in our Maine winters ? Have any 
globes, maps, charts, or apparatus of any kind, been furnished ? 
Has even the old stove been tinkered up so it can ^ be made to do " 
another term ? Has a new joint of funnel, even, been added to the 
old honey-combed tissue of what once was a smoke conductor? 
Are the seats all in place, and will they stand alone, all of them ? 
Is the blackboard — if any in your school-room — so a mark from a bit 
of chalk or crayon can be seen upon it? Have the doors latches, or 
the windows curtains? 

* These questions, perhaps, may seem out of place to those smart 
localities, whose house is the exponent of their smartness and is o^ 
ways in order and repair, but they are of importance to those other 
localities, whose want of smartness is also indexed by their tumble- 
down shanty of a school-room; whose surroundings are. as dreary 
and dismal as the alkaline ^plains, or the wastes of Siberia. We 
passed, the other day, a school-house, the outer door of which was 
off the hinges and leaning up in the entry way ; whose shutters were 
^Mying around loose," here and there all about the grounds, or hang- 
ing by one hinge, and we fear — ^really fear — ^that this is not the only 
one in this predicament in the good old Pine Tree State. We were 
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in another country school-room where the plastering was off in great 
patches overhead and also on the walls, and that which was left was 
so smoky, dingy, and dark that it gave a gloomy aspect to all there- 
in. Broken panes of glass, supplemented by a hat^ or folded shairl, 
cloak or scarf, appeared in the windows. The old stove had throe 
legs, two of which were bricks, a cover in three pieces, and its door, 
the antiquated blade of a bam shovel. The funnel was well venti- 
lated with crannies and holes, and guiltless of mortar where it en- 
tered the chimney. This was one of the peoples colleges^ situated 
in a well-to-do district, where good bams, stables, hog-pens, and out 
buildings abounded. 

We were recently in Aroostook County, and we take pleasure in 
testifying to the neat, tasteful, well-built school-houses we saw. 
Only two were observed that were not in good repair, and one of 
these they had just moved and the other was in process of recon- 
struction. So far as our observation goes, Aroostook is well up with 
any other county in the State in the comfort and convenience of her 
school-houses, and in the attention paid to educational matters, and 
iShe^ is certainly far ahead of many of the older counties. There are 
two educational associations in the county, which are doing much 
that is of practical utility. 

" Now, about this time," have the children well prepared for their 
schools. Have them warmly clothed, well fed, and see that they are 
properly shod ; tight boots and shoes are necessary to the preserve 
tion of their health. See that they are well supplied with books» 
and that they have opportunity, and that they do study them at 
home evenings, preparing part of next day's lessons. This is essen- 
tially necessary if they would make the greatest progress, and it is^ 
very desirable that they do, for you know all our country schools are 
very short in their terms. Perhaps it is all you may be able to give 
your children — ^their schooling — and you can give them nothing bet- 
ter. You should choose leaming for them before gold, and instruc- 
tion before riches. Better to put knowledge into your children's 
heads than money into your pocket. 

" Now, about this time,** make the acquaintance of your teacher. 
Invite him to visit you ; take him into your confidence and let him 
know you are interested in the school, his labors, and for his success. 
Get out of your own isolation, and wake up to your responsibilities 
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and the opportanities lying all about you. Make the most of your 
own abilities, for there is growth for you and progress that is noth- 
ing less than duty. How many teachers ever make the acquaintance 
of all the parents of their pupils? How much isolation there is, and 
misunderstandings endured, by this. How much of good is lost, 
and how much of evil suffered. 

"Now, about this time,'* resolve you will take a new departure, 
even if it costs a little foregoing of slothfulness and of bodily ease 
and of mental laziness. Resolve you will post yourself up, get 
some new and better ideas of education, will express your mind, 
and be more of an intelligent man ; that you will be, hereafter and 
now, willing to do some work, spend a few dollars, and say a good 
word for progress. The field is wide and the harvest is great. You 
may perforin an act, say a word, start an enterprise, give an impulse, 
or encourage a resolution, that shall be for great good ; that shall go 
on even after you cease to tread these ways of earth, after your ashes 
are gathered to native didst, and be the means, under Providence, of 
having blessed tl^e world — ^made it better — by having lived in it. 
If so, you will have done wisely, and well filled your day and gener- 
ation. J. W. LAKO. 




THE BOLL OF HOHOB. 



OW that the Roll of Honor is coming into quite general 
use in our schools, I propose to give, in as few words as 
possilbe, my method of conducting it, and hope that other 
teachers will do likewise. 
In the first place, I draw a large scroll upon the blackboard and 
print in large letters over the top. Roll of Honor. I then tell my 
pupils that at the end of the first week I shall write upon the scroll 
the names of those who have not been absent, dismissed, or tardy 
during the week. Fvery Friday night I change the names (that is, 
if necessary), erasing the names of those who have been absent, dis- 
missed, or tardy, and replacing the names of those who have, by 
punctuality during the week, gained the right of admittance. 
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Id email country schools this method 7orks to a chann, and has a 
wonderful effect upon the attendance of the pupils. In large graded 
schools it might not be conTenient to use the blackboard for ihii 
purpose. Some teachers prefer to have the Roll of Honor embrace 
deportment and rank in study, but I have found from experience 
that this method tends to create hard feelings between pupils, and, 
as a general thing, diaoonrages dull children. Where it only em- 
braces attendance, all have equal advantages, that is, as &r as men- 
tal power is concerned, and none find fault. I hope my fellow- 
teachers will ^ve ns their methods, so that by comparison we may 
g^Q new ideae. euza. r. mobtok. 



FBOBLEHB IV EDUOATIOIT. 
A paper read before the Haine Educational AMOtiatiou bf A. A. Wood- 
bridge. 



r assigning me the subject announced, I should have 

a pleased to receive from the powers that be an anal- 

of the subject. A problem for solution suppous 

certain specific as well as general conditions. Bat a 

problem b presented me without conditions, and I am asked either to 

solve it or at least present the conditions of the question. 

I would at least have known whether general principles or apedfio 
hypotheses were involved, whether it be a branch of mathematics 
pure or applied. But to me there seems a fitness in dealing with 
general principles only, before aach a body as this, and I will present 
but two problems, involving audi principles, viz^ " Who shall eatib- 
lish and administer our educational institutions," and " What shall 
be administered;" and that part of the question only that pertaini 
to our free school system, shall I attempt to discuss. But at tb« 
firat attempt to reduce, I fixed a factor that is not common— vii, 
the term "education." 

Shall we accept the term in its broadest sense, embracing die 
Physical, the Intellectual, the Moral and Spiritual? 
For what have we met, and what questions present themselves to 
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Tou, as a convention of planters andwatereraf Undoubtedly those 
that pertain directly to the inteUectualj with bat their legitimate 
bearing upon the physical, moral and political, are exceptions taken 
to this? I put it to you^ if your most earnest efforts are not in this 
direction. 

To say that the establishment of schools for universal education, 
has exclusively for its objects, the reading, writing and arithmetic of 
life, would be drawing the boundary lines inside the indirect out- 
reaches of the means extended by educational establishments, but 
that to this end the greater part of our discussions, as well as our 
best made efforts tend, is not an open question. 

That this is or is not as it should be, we are not to discuss. We 
propose to take things as we Jtrid them — as they easisty and not at- 
tempt to deal with imaginary establishments summering in the dream- 
land of theorists, or Utopian States existing in the fancy of mutual 
admiration societies. 

Nor do we intend to open the question as to the maximam amount 
of the physical on the one hand, or the moral and spiritual on the 
other, that shall be administered at each educational dose. Would 
that we might speak what we do know, concerning, a different condi- 
tion of our educational system, — ^a 9ondition affecting more sensibly 
for good the higher, nobler faculties of oar being. 

But I call the whole school enginery to witness that from a stand- 
point of truth we cannot I Therefore we confine ourselves to the 
central horn of the dilemma, springing irom the head, leaving the 
soul to be cared for by spiritual teachers, and the body to the merci- 
ful consideration of Gymnasts and Medical advisers. 

The question thus shorn presents the two problems mentioned 
upon an intellectual basis, viz., Establishment and Administration ; 
and these present their complicated relations to the State, the citizen, 
and the teacher. 

The different methods of establishment of Educational Institu^ 
tions may be classed as local and universal ; fostered by the parent 
or individual on the one hand, and on the other by the State or na-^ 
tion. 

On the one hand is presented a boundless uncultivated plain, with 
here and there an enclosure, fortified by forbidding walls-— defining 
here and there a cultivated spot, thrifty from the fostering c^re of 
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some exclasive lord, or dying from want of nourishment denied: on 
the other hand stretches out, far as thcr eye can measure, the fertile 
slopes of a well-cultivated plantation. Neither waste land and n^- 
lected acres, nor petted spots of royal favor; but a systematic, well- 
directed cultivation of the whole. At well-appointed distances fore- 
men divide the work, distributing to each skilled laborer the lots in 
detail, while the keen eye of the overseer^ observing, reflecting, plan- 
ning, at a glance takes in the whole. These are but pictures of pri- 
vate and public establishments of educational institutions ; eompan- 
ion pictures would be representative illustrations, of F. and C. L 
That 'to the State belongs the province of estctblishmerU^ has ever 
been acknowledged by New England educlttors. 

The support of the State in this point is not wanting ; but there 
are ^ome among us who hold, and honestly too, that the authority of 
the State should be shorn of its obvious rights in prescribing the 
manner of the distribution of its support, and the guidance and so- 
pervision of its work. 

There are but few to whom educational interests are dear, but hold 
that the State should declare in her establishments not only that yon 
may, but that you shall ; but some show evidence of extreme sensi- 
tiveness when that same power demands the acknowledgment of its 
right to administer as well aa estahlishy to water as well as pldrU. 

Now, I hold if the State establishes, she should direct the execn- 
tion of details, and as many officers, as many middle-men as are nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of the work, so many she should have. 

And it is a shame for any New England State that lavishly appro- 
priates thousands for perhaps some questionable enterprise, and thou- 
sands more upon some petted child of favor, to send up almost a uni- 
versal groan of dissent, and a cry of squandered treasure, when a 
few hundreds are asked to systematize an educational establishment 

But I do not intend to descant at any length upon the importance 
of intermediate supervision. Only I cannot disguise it as a common 
factor in the solution of the problem of a systematic administration. 
To be successful, an entei-prise must have system. This conceded, 
one brain must directy and if the business assumes proportions de- 
manding it, assistants must be furnished to aid in carrying out the 
plans of the " Home office." There is no business when extended 
but adopts this method without question. Shall the educational sys- 
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tern be less systematic? But I will not multiply argument where 
none is needed. 

It must be seen that to systematize the workings of our free-school 
administration, sufficient aids should be appointed to superintend the 
work. These aids must of coarse be men in sympathy with the cen- 
tral power, the supeiintendent-in-chie^ willing to be directed by him, 
or at least sufficiently in sympathy with him, to consult with him in 
good faith, upon methods of forwarding the designs of the work, the 
execution of his general plans ; and I cannot but believe that this 
winter shall see the reorganization of our disorganized forces, and a 
forward movement along the entire line* 

The field shows the need of such laborers. Our Institutes show it 
in the roll of attendance the last two years. 

If they are doing good work (and thcU no one who is alive to the 
work will deny), let us have more of them, and if the State plants, 
give her the power to water them. Let her instruct the intermedi- 
ate sapervisor, to look to it that the teachers of his county are in at- 
tendance, or be- allowed quietly to subside from the ranks. 

Talk not to me of compulsory attendance for the pupil) when 
teachers are allowed to play truant. Our institutes are ajp<no6r, but 
it is lost upon those who stay without the pale of its influence. We 
need appetizers to infuse life into the apathetic, and rally them to the 
standard. Depend upon the town supervision tp do this work, say 
you? What will you do with the town that refuses its teachers leave 
of absence for one day, even to attend a regular session of the coun- 
ty institute established by the State ? I leave these questions to the 
consideration of intelligent men — ^the problem lies with you to solve, 
how we can discipline an army without officers. 

I will now call your attention to the second division of the sub- 
ject, as to what we as teachers shall administer, in our educational 
work. The methods, I leave to each individuality to work out accor- 
ding to its own trestle-board of designs. 

Our schools in the immediate part have been passing through a 
transition period, and the metamorphic action of fervent educational 
fire, kindled by pioneers of the new order, — men and women thor- 
oughly in love with their profession, — has changed the structure of 
many a sedimentary deposit of ancient legacy never before disturbed. 
But as there was never an improvement in mechanism, but by falling 
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into the hands of some unskilled workmen, that has been deemed an 
improvement only in name ; so many an improvement in educational 
methods, has in the hand of some bangler, seemed a failure, and stood 
an unfair trial with the methods* previously followed. 

Perhaps no new rallying cry in the army of teachers has been so 
absurd, so little understood, and so infernally misconstrued, as the 
term "practical.** 

Blazoned upon our educational banners, by men who knew of what 
they wrote, it has been caught up by superficial tricksters, cork«stop- 
ple witches, — always bringing up on their heads, — ^lauded to the stars, 
expatiated upon, lectured up, mistified and attenuated, until few can 
discern the nucleus of the cloud, t>r explain what they mean by their 
pet escutcheon borne full high. And now I would respectfully ask, 
What is truly diaciplinaryy that is not as truly practical ? Would 
you fit the young man or woman for the accountant's desk? Disci- 
pline such by a method of tndning to (nccuracy. The details will 
take care of themselves. Perhaps we hear more from the surfsoe- 
miners concerning this class of pupils than any other, so let us exam- 
ine their case. 

You say — "Don't hamper that boy with Language, or with what 
you term the Natural Sciences ; give him mathematics, and finish with 
accounts. Give him something practical,^ Another immediately 
puts in, "Yes, but don't stuff that boy with such an amount of math- 
ematics; of what use are studies X and Y and Z? Give him A, B, 
and G. Give him something pr(USticalP And still another puts in a 
clause, ^' A and B are all right, but of what use under heaven will C 
ever be made?" "It is nothing but mere mental gymnastics." '^ And 
there he just breaks the egg in his haste and the truth is exposed. 
Would that our system was one of careful^ thorough^ systematic, 
mental, gymnastic training, — ^training the mind to labor, according 
to natural, philosophical methods of observation, comparison, reason; 
that it may, running oiit upon its own strength form clear and cor- 
rect jtAdgm^rU, Shall our free school training be scientific, or empir- 
ical? Objective, or object? Complete, or one-sided? General or 
special? Shall we educate thought^ or cram with facts. Shall we 
have in view the structure of intellectual manhood, or the adjustment 
of a special machine? Shall our handiwork as it leaves our educa- 
tional workshops, resemble the thoughtful essay, or the jumbled items 
column of a daily newspaper? 



• 
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These are questions presenting themselves in the solution of our 
problem. 

The mass of our li'ee-school material is made up of ages ranging 
from four to sixteen, and we contend that during this period, all ed- 
ucational administration should look toward foundation training, 
broad and universal, rather than narrow and special. 

The falsely styled practical has had much to do in bringing about 
the reverse of this. The minimum has been sought, and a limited 
amount of positive knowledge, the desideratum; — an unscientific, too 
often, and unclassified jumble of facts, a weak superstructure of top 
hamper, at the expense of solid foundation, and with the loss of much 
that goes to fit the man, when he 'shall step out upon the broad 
arena of life, to cope successfully in the great struggle awaiting him. 

Too often the pupil is forced to make his school-life a period for 
taking in cargo rather than sailorizing and navigation. But the ob- 
jector says, "I understand you, but all this is impracticable ; you can't 
do it in our small spring, poor schools, with only four months' school 
in the year." Cannot do what? Lead the child to think? Four 
months of careful, well-planned labor on the part of the teacher may 
do much toward inspiring a taste for true education, and leave im- 
planted the seeds of culture that in time shall spring up into life and 
full development. 

Provided, always, that the teacher look upon the pupil's term work 
as a means and not an end; depending more upon thought growth 
than class recitation ; aiming to sow for a crop that shall be gleaned 
upon Eternity's broad acres, and not look for the entire harvest, on 
the day of examination. 

"What use will be made of it?" is the question raised by the ob- 
jector, this liberal education, I ask, "He, or it? The man, or the 
machine?" If you are making things^ you have the floor; but if you 
are laboring to grow men^ don't rise with any such cheap conun- 
drums. This one faculty of training, when practiced upon the chUdy is 
an outrage against him, against humanity, against God. You have 
no right thus to traiji up one faculty to the dwarfing of another. Is 
the pupil weak in Language? Then let his training be all the more 
exact in that department. Does he revel in the researches of the 
Naturalist? Let him feel the exact requirements of mathematical 
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demonstrations. Is he inclined to be content within the circum- 
scribed limits of circles and polygons? Then lead oat his weakim- 
a^native Acuities into the seductive realms of theory and fancy. 

Witboat this, religion is but a dogma, and morality, the succomb- 
ing to an external law. Let the growth of the trunk and root be 
perfect in evei-y part, — strong and vigorous, that the after growth, of 
branch and, twig, of leaf, flower, and fruit may be Aill, natural, /tto- 
portionate. 

The tree shall stand, not misshapen, one-sided, dwarfed ; bat with 
arms stretched toward the four quai*ters of the heavens, dispensing its 
shade alike on every side* The man shall stand, not partial, preja- 
diced, erratic, a man of one idea; but impartial^ just in judgment 
correct in conclusions, of broad ideas and liberal culture. I was con- 
versing, not long since, with a gentleman of the so-called practical 
school, who asked, " How many students, when they leave our uni- 
versities, are fitted to keep a set of books in my counting room?'* 
*'Few," I replied, '* Few." "And it is a solemn fact, staring us in the 
face, that not one in a hundred are prepared to make a decent horse- 
shoe, put up a physician's prescription, or conduct a simple case in 
our civil courts I " Truly, an alarming state of our educational econ- 
omy. In the hands of some of our minimum seekers, all our ednca- 
• tional problems in administration would be solved by finding the 
value of one unknown quantity, having eliminated all others by sub- 
stitution. The name and grade of each school would be settled ^ 
cording to the intended craft of the pupil, and the child of four yean 
would be required to state, before admission to his school, whether 
he desired to become a blacksmith, an engineer, an accounftant, a 
lawyer, doctor, politician, keeper of lighthouse, or President of the 
United States. I repeat it, are we building ingeniously contrived 
pieces of machinery, or rearing strong and healthy intellects? So that 
abroad extended foundation training shall at the first dawn of man- 
hood, enable to select without mistake, its own special line of labon 
and go .out upon it with an education that shall adorn a man as well 
as a profession. 

And now to this end, I appeal for such a liberal course of study in 
our free schools, such a natural course of study, as shall be most effi- 
cient, not in making the Mathematician, the Naturalist, or Lingoist, 
but in rearing men^ — true merij — ^men of strong mind, liberal culture, 
and sound judgment. 
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FEOFESSIONAL TBAnniTQ FOB TEA* 
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A paper reara before the Maine Educational Association by G. T. Fletcher. 




ROFESSIONAL training is a course of study and practice 
designed to prepare persons for a particular profession. 

Do teachers need such training? "Aptness to teach** is 
not often a natural qualification, and when possei3sed needs 
cultivation ; and success in the profession is not accidental ; there- 
fore, acquired ability in a specific direction is needed. Teaching is, 
or should be, a science based upon fixed principles, recognizing and 
applying definite laws. These principles are not intuitive but come 
to be recognized by a patient study of the development of the mind 
during its early youth. The physician must be well versed in anat- 
omy, physiology and hygiene that he may know how to deal with 
the human body. The growth of the mind is not less governed by 
fixed laws than that of the body. 

The three learned professions depend largely upon preliminary 
training for future success. Shall the profession of teaching upon 
whose broader foundation the others rest, ignore preparatory work ? 

There have been many successful teachers in the past, there are 
many in the present, whose, success has depended upon the systemat- 
ic application of fixed principles; from such experiences educational 
measures have been systematized, so that definite ends may now be 
reached through well defined means. Teaching should now be sci- 
entific rather than empiric, and to this end there must be professional 
training. 

Nearly every successful teacher has become such, either by previ- 
ous preparation for his work or large experience in it, or both. 

This preparation or experience has been his professional training. 
This being granted, the necessity for such training is proved. 

If training is necessary, the next question is, when shall it be 
taken ? Experience ia valuable, but it may cost the teacher the best 
working years of his life, and be gained at the expense of many pu- 
pils, upon whom he experiments. We do not allow the physician to 
gain a knowledge of the human body by experimenting upon our 
children ; shall the teachers gain a knowledge of the human mind by 
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crude experiments upon the same? We believe that in many re- 
spects, school-room experience is not equal in value to previous train- 
ing. It is liable to be narrow in its effect, to be but a repetition of 
one's sell^ one's few strong points and many weak ones. 

The teacher of practice without the basic element of a broad theo- 
ry, founded upon the best opinions of wise educators, can hardly in 
himself be a broad-minded educator. Professional training, consist- 
ing of individual experience, will never give us a uniform system of 
instruction, such as is necessary to the integrity of the State. In- 
deed, without previous professional training, teaching cannot rise to 
the dignity of a profession ; there will be lack of system, concentra- 
tion, and, necessarily, of efficiency. Compare the magnitude of the 
teacher's work with that of men in the other professions, and thcb 
his training with theirs, and draw a logical conclusion. 

Let us have from past experience a philosophy for present applica- 
tion. 

A certain period of life is given to us for preparation, a later period 
for action, though we are always to be learners. Is the science of 
teaching one that can be learned during this preparatory age? Not 
perfectly, but to the same extent that the minister, lawyer, doctor, 
farmer, and mechanic can learn to do their work If not, why not? 

There is a law of mental as well as of physical development; can- 
not the first be learned as well as the second ? 

Psychology will hardly yield the pre-eminence to physiology in this 
respect. But education has relation, not only to the individual, bat 
to society, and the State. Cannot the prospective teacher learn in the 
training school what this relation is, better than the majority of 
teachers do learn it in their school experience ? 

There is a deplorable ignorance, among our experienced teachers, 
in regard to the relation of education, to the welfare of the individu- 
al and the State. 

Education has a history, and a literature, though the latter is 
shamefully meager, compared with the importance of the subject. 
There are many teachers, who would receive more benefit fit)m a 
term's reading of educational works, than they have received from 
their practical experience, in teaching, during the last decade. 

A lack of professional knowledge is more evident, among the mass 
of our teachers, than among any other class of workers. 
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Books and papers, upon agricaltare, are more common among the 
farmers than works npon teaching, among teachers. This ought not so 
to be. Why are we not more in sympathy, to-day ? why not better 
nnited ? why not stronger among the people, and in the Legislature ? 
Partly for want of professional training. 

There is a bond of union, a definiteness of purpose, and concert of 
action among the graduates of our training-schools, entirely unknown 
among the piass of our teachers. In union there is strength. Per- 
haps one-fifleenth of the teachers of Maine have responded to the 
call of this fState Association. 

The small yearly attendance upon our meetings shows that teach- 
ers do not fully regard the unity of this work. ' 

Professional training is economic of tin;ie. Training-schools take 
those who are to teach, at an age when they have not the maturity 
requisite for practical work, but when they have the power to learn 
the theory of teaching. 

Professional training deals with the acquisition of the necessary 
kind of knowledge, school-organization, school-studies, school-instruc- 
tion, school-government, together with those general principles of 
education which indicate its relation to man in his individuality and 
totality. 

The fundamental principles of school organization, and classifica- 
tion, which are of vital importance to the teacher, may be systemat- 
ically presented through professional training. Correct habits of 
study, — and the acquisition of the right kind of knowledge, are of 
great value to the teacher in his course of preparation ; but his abili- 
ity to teach toell and govern wisely will determine the measure of his 
success. 

Professional training cannot do everything in this direction, — little 
for those who have small natural ability, but much for those who 
have the necessary natural qualifications. 

The example of the able, earnest teacher, a judicious selection of 
matter and method, direct instruction in ^ how to do it," and actual 
practice in the class-room, have accomplished much towards training 
young men and women to become at once, good teachers, and with 
experience, excellent ones. The failure of naturally inefficient per- 
sons, after receiving a course of training, to become good teachers, is 
no argument against a system which has wasted its good offices upon 
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poor material. It it trne that some seem to be boni to gorem, Int 
the " way to do it," is n<A one of nature'B aecretB ; those who bars 
BQcceeded in this important part of school work, can help otheia to 
succeed in the same ; so that professional training is valoable, eren 
in this department of edncalion. 

To yoong men and women, who have " made the most " of their 
common school privileges — who have the strength of miod and body 
reqnisite to snccees in the teachers' vocaUon, and who have a stiong 
desire to teach, we say, if possible, take a course of profesutnud 
tmning. If yon have had some experience in teaching, it will ren- 
der a course more valuable. 

To ihote who are too old to go to school again, we would say, at- 
tend Institntes, visit schools, read the' best m^azines, and other 
works upon education in general, and teai^ng in particular; and 
strive to identify yourselves with the live, progressive teachera, and 
other educators of our State, by attending Conventions and Afisocia- 
tions, and we shall in due time receive, in a greater or less degree, 
the benefits of professional training. 



TWO LATUr LES50IS. 



A FiBBT Latim Lesson. (Noted down by an 
ss immediately after it occurred as nearly ver- 
possible.) 

r. ■ Please pass me a Grammar. What is our 

IcBBon for to-day? 
Pupils. The Alphabet 

T. Mr, Ht tell me what yon know about the Latin Alphabet? 
P. It is like the English, with some difi^rences. 
T. State those differences. 
Pupil recites Harkneas' Grammar 2, small print. 
T. Mr. H., what is a lingual? a labial ? 
PupUt. (One after another.) Don't know. 
Teacher now explains why d and ( are called linguals, and that 
they are called Unguals only in Harknese, but that they are alw 
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called dentals in some books. Follows some blundering recitation 
by occasional help on the part of the teacher from the book before 
him. 

T, Now Miss M., you may go to the board and write down all 
the liquids and spirants. 

While Miss M. does that, another pupil recites mutes once more. 
The one writing is of course deaf-mute for this exercise. Then the 
pupil just reciting becomes mute and writes his mutes, etc. At last 
they read what they have written. Some en'ors are corrected, a la- 
bial having been put among the Unguals, and z not having been 
counted as a double consonant. 

T, Tour lesson to-morrow will be on the sounds of vowels, 6, 7, 
8, and 9 large print (Harkness' Grammar), and then I shall give you 
some examples to see how well you can give the vowel sounds. 

You are excused. 

Another first Latin Lesson. Teacher. What is the object of 
this our daily lesson ? 

Pupils, The Latin language. 

T, Yes ; and in order to have a clear understanding of the Latin 
language at the beginning, we must know what language is, and then 
what the Latin language is. (By teaching, which I shall omit in this 
paper, definitions of both terras •are drawn from the pupils.) Now, 
as we know what the Latin language is, we want to know why Latin 
is studied. Think over this till to-morrow, and then tell me what 
conclusions you an-ive at. I shall now begin to teach Latin, asking 
you to be always closely attentive and to be ever ready for questions, 
whenever you do not understand clearly. (Teacher goes to the 
blaokboard and writes.) Serva honesta est. 

This is a Latin proposition. Can any one tell me the meaning of 
this proposition ? Well, if no one can, then we must try to find the 
meaning : (separates the termination of the firat word, then of the 
second). Serv-a honest-a est. 

T. Have you any word in English which might enable you to get 
at the meaning of the word serv-a? Raise your hands! Miss H. 
may answer I 

jP. Serve. 

T, Another word ? Mr. D, S., etc. 

35 
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« 

Pupils, One after another, servant, servitude, servile, service, 
serviceable. 

T, Very well. What seems to be the primary idea underlying 
all these words ? (separates stem and terminations by a line serv-ant, 
Berv-itude, serv-ile, serv-ice, serv-iceable.) . 

Pupils. To serve. 

T, Tnie. But now what is to serve ? Hands up I Always raise 
your hands, if you think you can give an answer! Miss C. 

-P. To serve is to do work for some one, to be a servant, to ^ 
service. 

T, Yes, and he wko performs this duty is called ? 

Pupils. A servant. 

T, Right. Now serva means servant, and particularly a female 
servant; and as all, or nearly all, servants of the Romans were 
slaves, what would you now say is the meaning of serva? 

Pupils, Slave. 

T. Good. Write slave under serva. What does honest-a mean? 
class ! 

Pupils (unisono). Honest. 

T, Very well. From what language, then, does honest come? 

Pupils, From the Latin language. 

T, Yes. What other words havfe you in English having the ele- 
ments of this word. (Teacher marks the word hon-est.) 

Pupils (one after another). Hon-est-y, hon-or, honor-able, to hon- 
or. 

T, What seems to be the main idea of these words? 

Pitpils, Honor. 

T. That is correct. Write honest under honesta. What is the 
meaning of " est ? " 

One pupil. Is it « is ? " 

T. Yes, it means "is." Now write "is" under est. Miss L, 
read now what we have as the meaning of our proposition. 

P, Slave honest is. 

T. Is this good English ? 

Pupils, No. 

T. Who can better it without adding anything? Mr. S. may! 

P, Slave is honest. 

T, Very well. What difference, then, do you see between Latin 
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and English ? Hands np ! Use your eyes and think, and if you 
have anything to say, raise your hands ! Well, Miss C.I 

JP, In Latin the verb stands at the end of the proposition. 

T, Yes. The verb stands generally at the end of the proposi- 
tion in Latin, not always. Where does it stand in English ? (Gives 
several declarative and interrogative propositions.) 

J^upiis. Close to its subject. 

T, Right. Now we have this proposition "slave is honest.' 
Suppose, I would say, ^ slave is honest, but slave does not like to be 
slave," would that be good English ? 

jPupils, No. 

T. How, then, would you express it ? 

P. 1. The slave is honest, but the slave does not like to be a 
slave. 

J^. 2. A slave is honest, but a slave does not like to be a slave. 

T, Very well. What other difference, then, do you see between 
Latin and English ? Miss D. I 

JP. Latin has no article.. 

T. Yes. Latin has no article, neither a definite nor an indefi- 
nite article. 

One pupil. But then, Mr. K., how can we tell which article we 
shall take in translating Latin into English, if there in no article in 
Latin ? 

T. That is a very sensible question. I think that you all can 
answer this question, after I have given yon some more examples. — 
Let us now recapitulate what we have learned. What is the first 
difference between Latin and English ? . . . What is the second 
difference? ... 
. Now pronounce after me. 

I write some more propositions : — • 

Serv-a fid- a est. — Fid-elity, bona fid-e. 

Aqu-a-pur-a est — Aqua-tic, aqua-rium ; pur-e, pur-ity, pur-ify. 

Penn-a long-a est. — ^Pen ; long, long-itude. 

Domin-a sever-a est. — ^Domin-ion, domin-eer ; sever-e, sever-ity. 

Femin-a bon-a est. — Femin-ine ; a bon-us. 

Statu-a alt-a est. — Statu-e, statu-ary ; alt-itude. 

Terr-a firm-a est — Terra firma, terr-estrial ; firm, firm-ness. 

Coron-a rot-und-a est. — Coron-ation ; rotunda, rot-ary. 
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(These propositions are taught in a similar manner. The teacher 
marks off the terminations of the words and so enables the pupils to 
find the meaning for each proposition without difficulty. He writes 
then the translation under each proposition, pronounces, and lets the 
pupils pronounce, after him. This lesson will fix the five vowel 
sounds at the same time, supposing the pronunciation to be conti- 
nental.) , 

T. Can any one tell me now, when to use an article in translating 
from Latin into English, and which ai*tiole, and when to use no arti- 
cle? 

Pupils, (Whose attention had been called to this point while 
translating the above propositions.) Yes, the sense of the proposi- 
tion must tell whether or. not to use an article, and which. 

T, Very good. — You may study for to-morrow these nine prop- 
ositions, be able to give the English meaning for ea ch, and vice versa. 
Give also English Derivatives from the words in .he lesson. If you 
can think of more Derivatives than we have mentioned, please bring 
them forward. What now is our lesson for to-morrow ? 

(Teacher writes on the blackboard and requires pupils to copy.) 

1. Language, what? 

2. Latin language, what ? 

3. Object of learning Latin ? 

4. Differences between Latin and English. 

1. Verb stands generally last in Latin propositions* 

2. Latin has no article. 

5. Get meaning of nine propositions and English Derivatives 

from words in same. 

T. You are excused. 

— F. H. -£, m Ma%%, Teacher. 



The following; shows the number of letters contained in each of the Bensr- 
al alphal]!et8 : The Sandwich Islands has twelve letters ; the Burmese, nine- 
teen; the Italian, twenty; the Bengalese, twenty-one; the Hebrew, Syriic, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, and Latin, twenty-two each; the French, twenty-three; 
the Greek, twenly-four; the German and Dutch, twenty-six each; the Span- 
ish and Slavonic, twenty-seven each; the Arabic, twenty-eight; the Peniaii. 
and Coptic, thirty-two; the Georgian, thirty-five; the Armenian, thirtj- 
eight; the Russian, forty-one ; the Muscovite, forty-three; tlie Sanscrit and 
Japanese, fifty each; the Ethiopic and Tartarin, two hundred aud two each. 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR CUMBERLAND COUNTY, 

Was held in Portland, during the week, Nov. 10th to 15th« The exercises 
of the Institute were conducted by Profs. Allen and Corthell. The attend- 
ance was large, and much enthusiasm was shown. The attendance was 
large, but the audience were mostly teachers in Portland. The teachers 
in other parts of the County do not know what they lost. Although the 
daily papers of the city gave good reports of each day's proceedings, still 
the force and manner of Professors Allen and Corthell, were lost The feel- 
ing in this city has been, heretofore, very hostile to Institutes. They have 
been considered only as the means of affording some men an opportunity of 
showing how much they knew, or didn't know. They have been tolerated 
and only attended by teachers when it was a matter of choice, either to at- 
tend or to teach their schools. . 

We are pleased to state, however, that this feeling was entirely driven away, 
by the earnestness displayed, the good things said, and the practical knowl- 
edge brought into use by Professor Allen. Communications appeared in the 
daily papers upon the subjects which he presented, and many good mothers 
attended the session with equal pleasure and profit 

We rejoice that this feeling is so changed, because we shall hail with pleas- 
ure the advent of another Institute, if it is to be conducted as well as the 
past. Superintendent Johnson may well be pleased with the results of this 
Fall, if all Institutes have succeeded as well as the one here. We hope they 
wiU be continued, and some more effective means brought to bear upon the 
School Committees, that shsdl compel them to see that the teachers they em- 
ploy attend these meetings. To show the high respect in which Profs. Allen 
and Corthell were held here, we add the resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we extend to Professors Allen and Corthell, our sincere 
thanks for. the very able and practicable lectures given us upon the various 
subiects pertaining to, and connected with, school-organization, instruction, 
anof discipline. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the methods of organization and in- 
struction which have been presented, especially the devision of the course of 
study into the fact and philosophy penods, the introduction of elementary 
science into our primary, and the study or language in all grades of our 
schools. 



The New York Nation thinks the ablest men in Congress are not college 
men, and that there are college men in that body whom one would never sus- 
pect of being so. 
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MAINE STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Seyenth Annual Meeting of the Maine State Educational Association 
was held at Watemlle, Monday and Tuesday of Thanksgiving week. '' Old 
Probabilities" was very unkind on this occasion. The heaviest snow-storm of 
the season, thus far, welcomed in the day ; and as the day closed, and night 
came on, still the snow continued, till Monday was a day of the past. Cour- 
age was required to issue from home on such a day and go ** East,'* with the 
knowledge that it might be difficult getting home again. Those who left 
Portland at one o'clock p. sc, arrived at Waterville at midnight. Those who 
came by the other route, reached Waterville at half past one, a. m. It was 
no wonder that some, although teachers, were unable to tell whether it was 
yesterday or to-morrow, when they arose after a short nap. A few bold 
spirits had arrived at Waterville, during the morning, and were able to begin 
the session on time. All honor to those teachers who were so brave as to 
attend that session, and especially the ladies who so strongly manifested 
their faith in the Association. 

The session was the pleasantest that we have ever attended. We are aware 
how closely the same misfortune unites the unfortunate, and the difficulties 
of this meeting tended to unite more closely and in warmer terms the few 
who met together. The feeling, that in ''union there is strength," was 
brought out strongly, and all who took part in the discussions were of the 
opinion that there never was a better feeling, a more united expression in 
Educational matters, than now ; and the thought was given words, that we 
might continue in this state of feeling ; and from it, good results might be 
obtained for the advancement of the education of the boys and girls in our 
State. 

We give a brief report of the proceedings : Some of the papers read are 
printed in full, in this number, and the others we hope to place before our 
readers during the winter. We are indebted to the Kennebec Journal for onr 
report 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Association opened Monday after- 
noon, in Memorial Hall, 0. B. Stetson, President, in the chair. Rev. Dr 
Robins, President of Colby University, opened the session with prayer. Ow- 
ing to the severe snow-storm prevailing, the attendance was very smalL In 
the absence of the first essayist, Prof. Fernald, announced on the regular pro- 
gramme. Dr. Lambert of New York was invited to address the Association. 
His remarks on Health, Inheritance, and Longevity, were interesting, and re- 
ceived the well-deserved approval of the audience. After transacting ordin- 
ary routine business, the Association a(\joumed to 7 o'clock p. ic. The even- 
ing session was opened by Prof N. A. Luce, who presented very closely and 
logically, the subject, " What School Legislation is needed ? " The discussion 
was further continued by Prof. Jones, Oak Grove Seminary, and W. J. Cor- 
thell, Calais. The Association then ac^oumed to 9^ o'clock, Tuesday fore- 
noon. 

Tuesday morning, the Association opened with a good attendance. Prayer 



J 
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was offered l^ Rev. J. H. Hanson. The address of weloome, deferred' from 
Monday, was made by Rev. Dr. Robins. He greeted the Association in be- 
half of the citizens of Waterville, in behalf of his associates, and by reason of 
his own deep sympathy with the all important work of the public-school 
teacher. He cordially invited the Association to the hospitality and privi- 
lef^e of the college. President Stetson responded briefly, accepting the kind 
greeting, tendered the Association. Prof. Fletcher followed with a paper on 
Professional Training of Teachers, which we print in fhll. 

Prof. Rounds followed, in fUrther consideration of the means to Profes- 
sional Training. We need reference libraries, and the fullest equipments for 
our Kormal Schools, longer Institutes, better methods of examination, and 
certification of teachers, better pay for teachers' services, and a law requiring 
the attendance of teachers at Institutes. Mr. Jones thought that Normal 
Schools, or departments, should be established in every county. Pro£ Stet- 
son then announced the members of the various committees. 

Alter recess, a valuable letter was read by D. D. Patten, Principal of the 
High School, Portland ; subject, " What between the common school and the 
college ? " The common school, meaning by this, the mixed and grammar 
schools, are intended to afford the public simply their *^ bread and butter" 
knowledge, that sufficient merely for decent living and ordinary citizenship. 
We need, a large portion of society needs, something more than this. The 
college proper is too fiir up to meet this want The academies, necessary, 
and doing a splendid work in their time, must be considered as in the past. 
The scientific, technical schools, meet the wants of only a limited few. The 
only answer he could give to the opening question, is, the Free High School. 
Opportunities for larger culture to any and all, at public expense. We need 
the Free High School, first, to meet the demand of the present day for larger 
attainments in every pursuit of life, trade, commerce, manufactures, in every 
industry, and in the professions opening up to new lines of thought and 
practice. Second, for increased facilities in the study of human thought and 
expression, pai-ticularly in English literature, biography, history, and civil 
polity. Third, for the study of natural science, mental philosophy, and higher 
mathematics. 

Fourth, to fit students, young men and young women, for the higher sem- 
inaries, colleges, and universities. The speaker urged college trustees and 
high school directors to study the problem together, and to bring the efforts 
of both classes of education into harmonious co-operation. 

' In discussion of this subject. Prof. Hanson, Waterville, while subscribing 
heartily and fully to the Free High School establishment, believed that be- 
tween the High School itself and the college, there should be one or more 
well endowed classical and fitting schools, to give the finishing sti*okes to 
those proposing to enter college. Prof. Corthell thought it would be found 
necessary to have denominational seminaries in addition to the Free High 
Schools. The latter would feed the former. The tendency would thus be to 
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co-6pei%tiye public and denominational, or indiYidoal edncational effbrti; 
and we should ultimately witness a high de^pree of popular culture. 
The Committee having reported, the Association a4Joumed. 

AFTEBNOON SESSION. 

Mr. Woodbridge, Principal of High School, Rockland, opened the afternoon 
session with a paper on *' Problems in Education," which we print in fulL 

A unique, facetious,* and witty paper, was then presented by Prof. Bodge, 
Principal Gorham Seminary ; subject, ^' Relation of State to Education." 
The State is the mother to originate, establish, and cherish all educational 
institutions ; the public school first, the higher institutions next. Normal 
schools should be established in every county, and if need be, in eveiy acad- 
emy centrally located in the State. He deplored the strong feeling tiiat has 
hitherto seemingly existed against the seminaries and acadranies, those 
schools which are doing and have been doing all that has been done in re- 
gard to training teachers for work. He urged upon the Association the im- 
portance of taking some action that shall reach the legislature, and impor- 
tune immediate action to meet the real need of the people, — ^viz., better 
trained teachers. ** Maine is a big thing," and State aid is needed in eveiy 
portion of the community. 

The discussion was then taken up by Mr. Chase of Portland High School, 
who thought there ought to be a more positive sympathy of action between 
the common schools and the colleges. This sympathy was now wanting. 
He advocated a Board of Education, and Secretary of same, instead of present 
establishment; but anything for united feeling. 

State Superintendent Johnson briefly defined the educational line of policy 
pursued by the State the past six years, the aim being, first, for better in- 
struction ; second, efficient inspection and supervision ; third, sufficient and 
well-established school revenue, and lastly, obligatory attendance to secure 
the education of every child in the State. The special need now is more 
effleient school supervision and inspection, and on this point we need further 
legislation. He advocated the bill presented to tlie last legislature, and re- 
ferred by its action to the coming legislature. 

The Association then proceeded to adopt the following resolutions : 

Whereas, It is the sentiment of this Association that an effective and sym- 
metrical school system must rest upon a basis of definite principles; that 
those principles will include, 1st, Authority — superior in the State and infe- 
rior and co-operative in the town ; 2d, Revenue, — sufficient in amount, and 
derived from an equitably a^usted system of State and local taxation ; 3d, 
Instruction — thorough and practical in character, and so graded as to give 
the widest practicable general culture, as well as special preparation for 
teaching ; 4tii, Inspection^— State and local, so connected as to render it sym- 
metrical, and in the highest degree effective ; 5th« Compulsion — ^in so far as 
to make it certain that no child shall be deprived of his right to education 
through wilful neglect of parents or guardians ; therefore, 

Resohedi That we rejoice in the progress already made in bringing our 
system of public instruction into harmony with these principles. 

Resolved, That we especially recognize in the establishment of the Free 
High School system the supply of a great educational want, and as educators 
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and citizens, will strongly oppose any attempt to repeal the law establishing 
these schools. 

Mesolvedf That in Normal Schools and Teachers' Institutes, we recognize 
important agencies for producing earnest, trained, professional teachers, and 
hope soon to see attendance upon the one or the other of them, made by law 
prerequisite to obtaining a certificate or license to teach. 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this Association that an efficient system of 
county or district supervision, is indispensable to the successful working of 
the schools of this State. 

Resolned^ That the thanks of this Association are due, and are hereby ten- 
dered to the officers of Colby University, for granting for the meetings of the 
Association the use of their beautiful and commodious chapel; to the vari- 
ous gentlemen who have favored the Association with their interesting and 
valuable papers ; to the various railroad companies, for reduction of fkres ; 
and especially to the citizens of Waterville generally, for the generous hospi- 
tality exteuded to those in attendance upon its meeting. 

N. A. liUCE, 
A. E. Chass, 
H. Dame, 
G. A. RoBEBTSoir, 
K M. Jones, 

Committee, 

In the evening the Association was favored with an interesting, instructive, 
and eloquent lecture on Water, by Prof. Elder, of Colby University. The 
fixed attention and hearty applause of the audience fully testify to the admir- 
able presentation of this common substance, through the tasteful and chaste 
expression, and the simple and admirable manipulations of Prof. Elder, as he 
spoke of water in its amount, its various forms,a8 a distributor of heat and cold , 
and in its various constitution, as displaying the ever-present wisdom and 
power of Divine agency. The illustrative experiments were precisely to the 
point, and brilliantly successful. Prof. Elder should be allowed a place on 
every lyceum platform of the State. 

During the session of Tuesday, the Constitution of the Association was 
amended, so that the Executive Committee should consist of only three 
members, instead of nine, as heretofore. 

The Executive Committee who should be chosen at this meeting were in- 
structed to have the "Order of Exercises'* for the next meeting (1874) ready, 
and prepared for publication at least sic weeke before the time of holding 
the next meeting; and when prepared, that it be thoroughly published in the 
State, by means of the press. 

The Association also voted to hold its next session at Rockland, during the 
week next preceding the last Monday in August. 

The Committee on Associations for Officers reported the following ''tick- 
et,** which was unanimously chosen : 
President, G. T. Fletcher, Castine. 
Vice Pre»ident, W. H. Lambert, Lewiston. 
Secretary and Treasurer, R. Woodbury, Farmington. 
Sxecutive Committee, W. J. Cobthbll, Calais, A. A. Woodbbidoe, Rock- 
land, Miss Laura £. Hoyey, Portland. 

As many teachers desired to leave for the East in the morning train, the 
Association then acyonrned. 
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MAINE. 

The Free High School at Maysville closed this month with a public exam- 
ination. RemarkB were made endorsinc; the system of Free High Schools, 
and the especial success of this one, under the care of Mr. A. L. Hardy. 

The Free High School at Saccarappa wiU have a course of lectures this 
winter, owing to the perseverance of the Principal, Mr. Bobbins. 

Prot James B. Taylor, of Bowdoin College, has accepted an instnictonhip 
in Elocution and Latin, at Chaunoey Hall School, Boston. 

Prof. Randall Whittier has been elected to the chair of Modem Langns^ 
and Mechanics, at the State College, and Mr. Qeorge £. Hamlin, C. E., of the 
class of '73, has been retained as Assistant in the Department of Civil Engin- 
eering. The chair of Chemistry is at present vacant. The College is pros- 
pering finely. 

The students of Bowdoin College have prepared a petition that the Mili- 
tary Department in that institution be abolished. It is signed by 126 oat of 
the 133 persons to whom it was submitted— that is, by the three npper 
classes, with the exception of one Senior, five Juniors, and one Sophomore. 

The catalogue of Bates College shows that there are in the Senior class, 
nineteen students ; in the Junior class, eighteen ; in the Sophomore class, 
thirty-three; and in Freshman class, thirty-four; making in all, one-hundred 
and four. There are also eighteen students in the theological school, maUng 
in all, one-hundred and twenty-two. 

The catalogue of Colby University shows that there are fifty-nine students 
connected with the University ; seven Seniors, fifteen Juniors, twelve Sopho- 
mores, and twenty-five Freshmen. Changes are to be made in the course of 
study, as well as in the requisites for admission, after 1874. 

The Rutland Herald notices the gift of one thousand dollars to Bates Col- 
lege, by Judge Redington, for the endowment of a scholarship for the benefit 
of a female student, through all the successive classes perpetually, and calls 
attention to the fact that this is the first endowment of a female seholarship 
in any college. Judge Redington has also bestowed five thousand dollars 
upon the Redington professorship of mental and moral philosophy in the 
same college, which by these and other generous contributions has been 
made a wealthy and prosperous institution. 
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Hai^lowell Classical School.— The new Hallowell Classical and Scien- 
tific School for boys and Rirls, which has been established by the Maine Con* 
ference of Congiegational Churches, is to be opened the first of January. 
The institution occupies a fine elevated site of eleven acres, commanding a 
view up and down the Kennebec river of some five miles, and from which 
Camden Hills, 30 miles distant, can be seen. There are now three buildings ; 
the old Hallowell Academy, which is to be used for recitation rooms, a new 
boys' boarding-house, which will accommodate 40 pmpils, two in a room ; and 
the new girls' boarding-house, which is three stories high, with a Mansard • 
roof. This fine building is 100 feet long, with two wings 40 feet wide, con- 
taining 76 rooms. They are arranged in suits of two sleeping-rooms and a 
parlor for four students. The new buildings are to be lighted with gas. 
There are to be three principal teachers ; one for the classical department, 
one for the scientific, and a lady principal This institution is established 
for the special benefit of the State, and is designed to be for Maine what Ex- 
eter Academy is for New Hampshire, and what Andover Academy is for Mas- 
sachusetts. It is also to be the High School for Hallowell. There are now 
about sixty scholars belonging to the city, to be connected with this institu- 
tion. Here the sons of Maine can fit for her Colleges and Theological Sem- 
inary, without the necessity of going out of the State. About $70,000 have 
already been secured for this institution, but a large proportion of it has been 
given by the city, and those especially interested in it. One legacy of $4000 
has been given. As soon as the means can be secured from the Congrega- 
tional Churches in Maine, and from individual friends of the Institution, a 
much larger and much better edifice will be erected. . A Mrs. Eastman, a 
native of Hallowell city, now a resident of Italy, has recently given a scholar- 
ship of $1000, and is also making a fine collection of paintings for the school. 
Kev. H. F. Harding, of Hallowell, is the Secretary and Treasurer of this Insti- 
tation. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. P. P. James, a New York banker, has built a $4,000 school-house in 
Deerfield, N. H., his native town, and guarantees the salary of a good male 
teacher for nine months in each year. 

The applications for admission to the Anderson School of Natural History 
at Pinekese are so numerous that Prof. Agassiz has found it necessary to 
adopt a system of discrimination, that the number of students during the 
term of 1874 may not be larger than the accommodations provided will war- 
rant. 

Two grandsons of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, the younger, who was in 
the early history of Union College for a short time its President, have just 
sent to that College a fine portrait of their illustrious ancestor, as their con- 
tribution to the College cabinet of portraits of Presidents and other mem* 
bears of the faculty. 
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MasBacliiisetts has a movement to establish a Normal school for Art Eda- 
cation, and Boston already has a school for housekeepers. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that Boards of Education have 
the right to allow or forbid at their pleasure the reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic schools. This virtually leaves the question with the people. 

Indiana has the largest public-school fund of any State in the Union, 
amounting to over $8,000^000. Of this amount, $3,000,000 has been accumu- 
lated since 1861. In this time, also, the old State debt of $6,000,000 has been 
* paid off. 

The present term of Dartmouth College opened with more than seven^ 
members of the Freshman class and nearly forty members of the Scientific 
class. 

Movements are on foot among the Catholics in New York city, Springfield, 
Mass., and elsewhere to withdraw all their children from the public schools. 
It is even proposed to start a Roman Catholic daily journal in New York de- 
voted to the abolition of these institutions. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff states that attendance upon schools, is more general 
in the Sandwich Islands than anywhere else in the world. Out of a school 
population of 8931 (6 to 15 years of age), 8287 are in actual attendance at tbe 
2456 schools. Attendance is enforced by law ; and, as a result, scarcely a 
Hawaiian can be found who is unable to read and write. 

The best teacher (says the Pennsyhania School Journal) is not one who 
helps his pupils, but one who helps them help themselves. The only trae 
education is self-education. The mind can be filled from without, but it can 
only grow from within. That only is effective teaching which suggests, 
prompts, and inspires. 

A late number of the Educationist, the new Indiana school journal, has a 
neat observation upon the salary question : 

** If the profession of teaching is in public estimation ever to be classed 
among the so-called learned professions, it will be after the average teacher 
becomes more scholarly and possesses in a higher degree professional abili- 
ty. Inadequate salaries are the great obstacle. Men and women do not as a 
general thing take to a particular work simply from a love of it. They are 
attracted to the pursuit that affords the best compensation." 

A report on High Schools has been made by the committee appointed for 
that purpose, at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers' As- 
sociation. The report recommends a Legislative appropriation equal in the 
aggregate to five hundred dollars for each High School in the State fully es- 
tablished and in operation ; and also that the tourses of instmotion shall be 
uniform, on the following basis: 1. A Classical course, in which shall be in- 
cluded the preparation requisite for adnussion to the classical department in 
college. 2. A Scientific course, in which shall be included the study of t2ie 
Latin or the German language, or both. 3. Higher English couisey in whidi 
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shall be included an extended pursuit, and a thorough review of the branches 
required by law, to be taught in all the common schools of the State ; these 
courses to be further defined and limited as may by the State Superintend- 
ent be deemed expedient — the course to cover not less than three school 
years. 

What's in a Name ?— ITic Doctor in the BosUm Journal of Chemistry tells 
the following good story: 

A man had rheumatic pains, which his doctor thought would be relieved 
by " nitrate of potash." The patient took the medicine for some time, but 
was not much benefited, and asked for another remedy, which the doctor 
prescribed A few days after, he met him, and asked after his health. ^ Oh, 
I am getting well, doctor,** was the reply; " but 'taint your medicine. I tried 
that for some time, till a neighbor told me of something he took for his rheu- 
matism. A very simple remedy. I tried it, and it's done me a great deal of 
good." "What is it?" asked the doctor. **0h, it's so simple I'm afiaid 
you'll laugh at me if I tell you." The doctor promised to control his risibles, 
and the patient, after much urging, informed him that it was ^ saltpetre." 
The doctor was not true to his promise. He laughed heartily, and told the 
astonished patient that "nitrate of potash" was the chemical name of the 
substance known to commerce as *' saltpetre." 

. EiLiBusTEBS. As the term filibuster has recently been engrafted upon the 
English language, it may be of interest just at this point to know the origin 
of the word. Tke river Vly, in Holland, is said to have furnished the name 
flyboatf in English— in Spanish, fiibote^ or by softening the first syllable,^<i- 
hote — to a sort of small fast-sailing vessel of about 100 tons burthen, which 
in the seventeenth century held in sailing qualities about the same place now 
occupied by the Baltimore clippers. The buccaneers of the West Indies, 
who began their depredations on Spanish commerce in mere row-boats, as 
they acquired the means of a more formidable outfit, selected these crafts as 
best suited to their purpose. Hence, they became known in French as^^t- 
huMierSy and in Spanish as flUbuster8f an appellation gradually extended in 
those languages to any kind of pirates. By a still more extended meaning 
in the United States, this term has come to be applied to designate any mili- 
tary enterprise set on foot, and prosecuted against the government of any 
State or country where no war exists, by mere adventurers seeking to over- 
throw such government, and destroy the domestic institutions of its people 
for the enrichment of the adventurers themselves. 

AvTLUDB, or Game of Birds, employs sixty-four cards divided into eight 
groups, each group consisting of four pairs. One card of each pair has upon 
it au engraving of a bii'd with its name ; the companion card has upon it the 
desoription of the same. Just published by West & Lee, of Worcester, Mass,, 
for 75 cents, is a game of real merit. It is gotten up in fine style, the play is 
excellent, while the amount of information afforded in such small space^ is 
sorprising. It mast have a large sale. 
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The Story of Waitdebiwo Willie. By the Author of " Effie's Friends." 
New York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

An English story of pathos, well told, in a simple style, showing the 
strong and effective power of faith, and also the misery and wretchedness 
caused by mistrust We welcome this series of stories, and hope this enter- 
prising house will issue more of the same kind. 

Sex in Education. By Edward H. Clarke, M. D. Boston: J. R. Osgood A 
Co. 

The subject is one of great magnitude, and the treatment of it belongs un- 
doubtedly to diversified experience : that which has obtained adequate pro- 
fessional knowledge outside as well as inside of Medical study and practice. 
If Dr. Clarke intended by this book to awaken attention, increase investiga- 
tion, arouse solicitude to search after and establish the truth, and promote 
needed reform, he certainly is on the way to accomplish his design. This 
book, by the wide-spread notice that it is receiving from c^ticisms, cannot 
fail of having a wide and instructive influence for good. The chief olgec- 
tion would seem to arise from the limited special treatment of its subject, 
and a few misfortunes in Rhetoric. 

The Christmas Tkee, and otheb Poebcs. By F. M. Ray. Portland: Dress- 
er, McLeUan & Co. 

' This is entirely a home book. Written by a lawyer of this city and pub- 
lished here. The persons to whom the shorter poems are addressed are fa- 
miliar to many. The book is mucjii better than others more ostentatious. 

Alice and Phoebe Cart's Lives ; 

Last Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cart. Edited by Mary Clemmer Ames. 
New York : Hurd and Houghton. Portland : Loring, Short <& Harmon. 

There exists no person with a refined, cultivated taste, who has not already 

become acquainted with the lives and poems of these two talented ladies. 

These books supply all that one would wish to have, to become intimately 

acquainted with the inmost thoughts and feelings of the authors of the 

various poems. The style of the book is fkr beyond any others that have 

been published of their writings. 

Cicero De Senectute. By Allen & Greenough. Boston : Ginn Bros. 

This book has become necessary from the additional requirement of Har- 
vard for 1874. It is admirably gotten up, as are the rest of the series. It 
can also be used by those schools in which the young ladies read this sub- 
jecti The notes are well arranged and clear, and there is no vocabulary. 
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First Lessons m English Gbamkab. By Miss H. S. Long^. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippinoott & Co. 

For those teachers who are unable to teach the elements of grammar oral- 
ly this will be an excellent book. But after live teachers have used it, they 
i?rill discard the book, and tell its contents to their pupils. 

MoNBOs's FiBST Reader. 

Monboe's Second Reader. By Lewis B. Monroe. Philadelphia: Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 

The Elementary Algebra. By D. B. Hagar. Philadelphia: Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 

Like other books published by this house, this Algebra presents a fine ap- 
pearance. Had it comprised a little more instruction on some points, and 
had it had no appendix, but all the subject matter placed in the body of the 
book, it would have suited us better. • 

Political Economy. By J. T. Champlin. New York : A. S. Barnes <fc Co. 

President Champlin is well-known in this State, and a book from his pen 
needs no endorsement by us. 

The following pamphlets have also been received : 

Catalogue of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Penn., for 
1873-4. 

Catalogue of Foxcroft Academy for 1873. Thomas N. Lord, Principal. 
Whole number of students enrolled for the year, 207. 

Course of study for Primary and Grammar Schools, Salem, Mass. 

List of Greek Verbs, fi-om Prof. Hadley's Greek Grammar. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Session of the American Philological As- 
sociation held at Fasten, Penn., July, 1873. 

Eclectic Magazine. — ^The December number of the Eclectic is at hand, 
and is filled, as usual, with good things suited to every taste. This number 
is the closing one of the year and of the volume, and its appearance reminds 
readers that the time has come to send in next year's subscriptions. The 
Eclectic was never better than now, and never filled so exactly the require- 
ments of a family magazine. The new volume begins next month, and we 
commend it to our readers«as a magazine which can be relied on from year 
to year. Published by E. R. Pelton, 108 Pulton St., New York. Terms $5.00 
a year; two copies, $9.00. Single number, 45 cents. 

Lippincott's Monthly continues to be a credit to the Quaker city. The 
New Hyperion, and Sketches of Eastern Travel are well written and well 
illustrated articles. Now is the time to subscribe. $4.00 per year, by J. B* 
Lippinoott, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have disposed of the Atlaittio Monthly 
and Every Saturday to Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of New York, and 
Messrs. Houghton & Co. of the Riverside Press; and Our Young Folks to 
Messrs. Scribner A Co., of New York, publishers of the new juveidle, St. 
Nicholas. We are assured by the purchasers that the high tone of these 
magazines will be continue4. 
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Scsibhbb's Monthlt for December opens with the second of Edward 
king's articles on Old and New Louisiana, in the Great Sotith series. The 
illustrations are very numerous and well done, some of them being excellent 
character sketches. An illustrated paper on Savage Man follows, which in 
its turn is followed by a pleasant biographical sketch of Prpf. Richard A. 
Proctor, the eminent English astronomer. The two serials are continued. 
Bret Harte has a poem, and Specie Payments comes in for its share, while 
Mr. Preston's article on Carlism in Spain comes well at this time. 

Old and New for November ought to satisfy everybody who has digested 
his own opinions on Specie Payment, and if there are any still in doubt, buy 
this magazine and with its help you can surely come to some conclusion. 
There are four articles on that subject, and well put. The rest of the maga- 
zine is good. 

Ltttell has been well-freighted with good reading, in great variety the 
past month. The person who reads this magazine has the cream of all good 
literature. Published weekly by Littell <& Gslj, Boston. See our club list. 

The Popular Science Monthly is published in a large 8 vo., handsomely 
printed on clear type. Terms $5.00 per year or 50 cents per copy. Yolame» 
I, II, and III, bound, are now ready and will be sent on receipt of $3.50 per 
volume. This is a very valuable work, for any one wishing to* keep up with 
the wonderful march of Science in these days. See our club list. 

St. Nicholas has Come! — Christmas comes but once a year, but St Nich- 
olas, the beautiful new Magazine for Girls and Boys, just published by Scrib- 
ner & Co., of New York, comes every month. It is full of good things. Pict- 
ures, Stories, Talks with Children, Historical Sketches, Faiiy Tales, Nursery 
Bhymes, Jingles, Puzzles, etc. 

The Phbenological Journal for December has an article on the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, with portraits of the actors therein ; with much other inter- 
esting and valuable matter. $3.00 per year, by S. K. Wells, 880 Broadway, 
New York. 

Oliver Optic's Magazine for December is a very fresh number. Oliver, 
Mr. Kellogg, and Miss Douglass finish their serial ctortes in good shape, and 
Mr. Baker gives '^ The Merry Christmas of the Old Woman who lived in a 
Shoe." Oliver Optic opens the new year with his story of ''The Coming 
War." Terms $3.00 per year, with a beautiful picture. Lee & Shepard, Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 

^ Clear the Coast'' is the opening picture of the Ndrsbrt for this 
month, aud from the fii'st to the last page, the number is filled with good sto- 
ries and entertaining pictui^es, for the little folks. Many good things are 
promised for next year. Send $1.50 to John It. Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton. 

The Science of Health has many very readable articles — ''Piano Pom- 
melling," and " The Health of our Children at SchooV are especially good. 
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The West Yeroikia Educatioital Joubnal for October has reached us. 
It begins with this number a new volume, and it is weU filled with good ma- 
terial for the wants of the teacher. 

Thf Youths' Companion keeps steadily on its way, and its way is a good 
one. If there is any better paper for young folks than the Companion, we 
have never se€|;i it. $1.60 per year, by Ferry, Mason & Co., 41 Temple Place 
Boston. 

The National Sunday School Teacher, Chicago, for December, is on 
our table. It keeps up its usual high standard of merit, and has anticipated 
the want of the season, and prepared four Christmas Concert Exercises, from 
which every school must certainly find one adapted to its wants. The lead- 
ing article is by B. F. Jacobs, who is to write the lessons for the magazine 
next year. Every teacher will be greatly helped by this magazine. See club 
list. 

• 

American Sunday S6hool Workeb.— The November number of this jour- 
nal for Sunday School Teachers and Parents, announces its terms for 1874. 
They are so modified that it should increase its circulation, which it richly 
deserves. It enters. soon its fifth year. Being undenominational, it has 
adaptation to any Sunday School. The Lesson Papers are admirably adapt- 
ed to promote in the childreU the study of the Bible. The Publisher, J. W. 
Mclntyre, St Louis, offers to send on application, without charge, sample 
copies. 

Peterson's Magazinb for January is sdready out, and a magnificent num- 
ber it is ! The principal steel engraving, ** Good Morning, Mamma," is one of 
the most beautiftil we ever saw. It and its companion, ** The Trailing Arbu- 
tus,'' which illustrates a story by Frank Lee Benedict are alone worth the 
price of the number. We do not exaggerate in saying that the January num- 
ber is a perfect gem of loveliness. The stories are all unusually good, even 
for " Peterson.*' The terms are two dollai*s a year, with great reductions to 
clubs, viz. : five copies for $8.00, or eight copies for $12.00, with both an ex- 
tra copy and a superb premium engraving to the person getting up the club. 
Specimens are sent gratis to those wishing to get up clubs. Address Chas. 
J. Peterson, 306 Chestnut Street, I'hiladelphia. 



At this season of the year, when so many of our people are suffering from 
colds, we call the attention to Ayer's Cherry Pectoral as a sure cure not 
only for coughs and colds, but all affections of the lungs and throat Having 
used it in our family for many years, we can speak from personal knowledge 
of its efficiency. There may be other remedies that are good, but in all our 
experience this has proved to be by far the best Its qualities are uniform 
and wholly reliable. It is pleasant to take, and should be kept at command, 
by every family, as a protection against a class of complaints which seem 
harmless in the beginning, but become afflicting and dangerous if neglected. 
— iV. H. Register. 
36 
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ROGERS' STATUARY. 

m 

The marrelous power of portraying character and sentiment in clay, has 
never been excelled if it has been equaled by any other man than John Rog^ 
en of New York. The i>erfection and naturalness of all the details, from 
the facial expression to the worn and wrinkled shoe, or tattered gaxment, 
are perfect 

In every group we have seen from the hand of Rogers, there is a story ^ and 
one can spend a pleasant hour in studying out the events and circumstances 
with a real relief, after getting the eye and mind weary over a book. The 
study of these groups brings into action the imaginaiJUniy and thus edacates a 
faculty of the mind which the book so often fails to exercise. 

There is nothing so elegant, for the ornamentation of the house, as tbese 
Rogers' Groups — ^they are instructive though silent teachers ; they please the 
eye and elevate the taste, and give an air of cultivation and grace to a room, 
or a halL 

They are a cheap and beautiful gift for the holidays, costing only from $10 
to $35^and can be had, in Portland of Abner Lowell, or of John Rog- 
ers, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Joanial of Education 
one year, for payment strictly in advance one year» ibr the sums named, the figures in paroi- 
theses twing the regalar price of each : 

$10.50. WehBter't Illuttrated Unabridged Dictionary (812.00). 

98.50. LitteWs Living Age (98.00), LippincoWs Gazetteer of the World, bound ti» Sheep 
(810.00). 

$8.00. Contemporary Review (87.50). 

$5.50. Webster'a National Pictorial Dictionary {85.00). Popular Science MoiUkly 
{85.00). The Natitm (85.00). Aldine{85.00), the very best A£T Joumalin 
the country, 2 splendid chromes to every subscriber for 1874. 

$5.00. Eclectic Magauane (85.00). 

$4.75. Atlantic Monthly (84.00), Harpers' New Monthly (84.00), Harpers^ Weekly (84jOO), 
Ladies* Bazar (84.00), Scribner*s Monthly (4.00), The Appletxms' Journal 
(84.00), Old and New (84.00), Lippincott's Magazine (84.00). 

$4.00. The Scientific American {83.00), or New York Independent (83. 00), St. Paul{S3.50). 

$3.85. DemoresVs Illustrated Monthly Magazine (83.00) and a Chromo, *' The Old Oaken 
Bucket." 

$3.75. Godey^s Lady's Book (83.00), and Chromo, *' True to Nature," St. Nicholas {83jO0). 

$3.50. Phrenological Journal (83.00), Arthur's Home Magazine (82.50), <mdabeauti^l 
85.00 engraving, entitled ' The Christian Graces,* Good Words (82,7S), Sum^ 
day Magazine (82.75). 

$3.95. Portland Transcript {82.00), Oliver Optic's Magazine, weekly or monthly (82.50), 
N. Y. School Journal (82.75), 

$3.00. Peterson's Ladies* Magazine (82.00), Herald qf Health (82.00), 

$9.50. The Chromo, " Yo Semite," and Wood's Household Magatsine (81.50), NaHomal 
Sabbath School Teacher {81.60), The Nursery {81.50), The American Agricul- 
turist (81.50), Education Abroad, by B. S. Northrop (81.50). 

$9.40. Arthur's Children's Hour (81J>0). 

$9.00. Wood's Household Magazine (81.00), or National Normal (81.60). 

$1.00. The School Festival (.76). 



THE NEW YORK STATE 

Educational Journal, 



for the coming year will coTntain a fuller account of Education abroad than any 
otber publication in the country. It will have a series of articles on the JSciuca- 
tianal Systems of the Worlds 

m 

AS REPRESENTED AT THE H 

I^VIENNA EXPOSITION, H 

O BY A MEMBER OP THE P 

H AMEBICAN COMMISSION, b 

O It also has two resident correspondents in EUROPE^ and one in ^ 
<J J" A PAN 9 who will write frequently of the educational interests of those r 
|J countries. r 

qJ Bach Number contains 48 octavo Pages. Z 

During the year the JonmrAL will have severallllastrated Articles, a new featue la Q 
educational Journalii^m. i 

Send 10 Cents for a specimen copy containing liibcml dabbing Amn^ema»htm with all 
the leading publications in the country. • 

O. R. BURCHARD, 
Price, $1.50 per year. 263 Main St., BufGalo, JN*. Y. 

GoodaU's Playing Cards. 

THE BEST— THE CHEAPEST. 

flIVEAlflSHIPS— Cheapest kind made. RKQATTAN -A Cheap Common Card. BROAD* 

WAITS— A Nice Common Card. VIRQINIAS— Fine Calico Backs. OEN. JACK- 

BONH—Cheap and Popular, (Pattpm Backs, Tarious colors and dmslgns.) 

COI<CJiniBIA»— (Buchre Deck,) Kxtra Quality. UOL.DEN 

OATBSI— One of the best cards made. Iff T. TER- 

IVOIVS— Extra Fine, Two-color Patterns. 

A.GJS, FO-R TKCB -A.BO"V"E-T-A.aKB ^TO OTXZSOR. 

Price List on application. Dealers supplied by 

106 to 112 Reade Street, New York. 





THE NEW MAGAZINE. 



St. Nicliolas lias come asrain. 



Here he is more bright and beautiful than before ; the Prince of all Maffazines 
for Children. He has ^own since last month, in size and character. The first 
number delighted all the young folks. ST. NICHOLAS for December is still finer, 
and for January, — Ah I the Holiday number — no boys and girls ever saw such a 
Magazine as that will be. 

ST. NICHOLAS has the most beautiful pictures.— it is full of sterling good read* 
ing matter and hearty and innocent fun. It is to nave two splendid Senal Stones : 
one for Boys, and the other for Girls, and, well^we are not going to tell you any- 
thing more. It is for sale by all the News Dealers and Booksellers, who will gladly 
show it to you. 

Price $3.00 a vear; $1.00 for four months; 25 cents a number. Special terms to 
Schools and School Teachers. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, New York. 



FORTY-FIRST YEAR. 

BOSTON WEEKLY JOURNAL. 



Prepare Your Clubs. 

The Cheapest Newspaper in 
New England. 

The Publlshen of the Boston Wxikly Joubkal 
invite the attention ot ihe raiding public lo the at- 
tractions of a fiunily newspappr, wnioh ior the past 
VOHTT TKAB8 has received from the intelligent 
olasfes of New England a most cordial support. /Xhe 
thousands who reQr upon tue Weekly Journal lor 

Hews, General Beading and Information, 

Will oheerfhllx indorse the fhllness ot its news, the 
f^hness of its weekly eompendtum of general Intel- 
ligeooe, and the reliability which may be placed upon 
its editorial comment-. The aim of the Fubllsbers 
has always been, and will continue to be, to send out 
a weekly sheet which shall be tVee fi-om all sensation- 
alism, and shall present a large amount of reading 
matter, which shall keep iiS readers fhlly posted up 
regarding 

The Leading Eyents of the Honri 

While its page4 shall not only reflect the substantial 
progress of opiuion npon topics which are connected 

Social and Folitioal Interests 

Of the people of New England, but shall also contain 
a large amount of matter which will instruct and 
edify the large circle which depends mainly npon its 
column4 for their tneir knowledge of what U going 
on in the great 

Business Centres of the World. 

The same features that have given to tne Weekly 
JownuU Its rtroiig hold upon the people, a* d nave 
caused its sabscribers to renew their suiscriptlons 
year after year, w 11 be rei alned. We do not propose 
to inroduce any oaU.h-penny novelties, for the held 
is already filled with such 'newspapers, but we do 
propose to so fill lis 

THIRn-8IX LONG COLUMNS 

That every member of a household may find some- 
thing which they shall read with pleasure and profit. 
There are napers which contain a 'arger amount of 
literary reading, bnt there is no paper published in 
New England whlca furnishes 

So Larcce an Amount of Bewsy Beadinc^ 
at Suoh a Moderate Price. 

When it is remembered that by forn»ing Clahs, a 
kperlike The Boston Weekly Journal canbesecurpd 
fty-two times eacn year for turbk obnts pbb 
WBKK, the statement would seem to warrant a circu- 
lation of a 1 uudred thousand In tbe New E* gland 
Sta es. We confidently believe that an iDspectton uf 
its Columns will convince any one that the invest- 
ment of suoh a trifling amount is the widest expen- 
diture that any man can make who desires a 

FIRST- CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 

Which he can place in the h mds of the members of 
his family, oonddent that there is nothing objection- 
able in any of its many departments. 

We shall be happy to send specimen copies free of 
expense. We invite the attention of Postmasters and 
Agents to oar terms. There is no advance in price, 
though the paper last year was greatly enlarged and 
improved. I 
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One eopy by mail 9:2.€>0 

Five copies to one address 7.00 

Ten copies to one addses JLS*00 

And one copy to the gutter up of a clnb of tea. 

C^ All orders mnsn be accompanied by tbe 
All papers ara discontinued promptly at tbe eA9ftn> 
tlon or the time for whlcn payment bai been made. 

THE DAILY JOURNAL, 

PUBLISHED 

MOBNING AND EVENIITG, 

Contains the latest news by telegraph and mall from 
all parts of the world. Its cirenlation is more th a 
THRBB times that of any paper of its elsws lu Kew 
England. 

TERMS. 

Single copies 3 ot:8. 

One year ^8 .OO 

Payable in advance. 

THE SESII-WEE&LT JOUMAL 



Cofftalns all the news of the day, ineladinf tbe le^ 
views of the Markets, Commercial newa, &o^ aid 
has a very large circulation among eoantry lBe^ 
chan s throughout Mew England. It is issaed Tkei- 
day and Friday mornings. 

TERMS. 

One copy S'^-OO 

Five copies to one address. . . .* IS .CIO 

Ten copies to one address 30*00 

And an extra copy to the getter-np of tbe (^mb. 

The money in all eases must accompany tbe order. 

JOUBNAL NEW SMEB COHFAII, 

120 Washington Street, Boston. 



BEST OFFER YET! 



$3 



FOR THE 



Illustrated Chrl&tian WeeUj 

Prom HOW to JAHUABT 1, 1875. 

The Best, Cheapest, most profhsely Illnstnited, In- 
structive, and Entertsining Family rapt r published. 
We announce ibe fuUowiug additional features tat 
tbe comiog year: 

William of Oraage» a serial history by Joka 
S. C. Abbott, (Just commenced.) 

My American Holiday, sketches by Bev. 
Jos. W. Parker, of London. 

niedern Unbeilef, by Prof. Theodore Cbrfst- 
lieb. ot B> nn, l'msi»la. 

Occaaionai Cenirlbatieasy from Bar. Wm. 
Arnot, of Scotland. 

Paoerii on Popnlnr Seieace, by Jaeob Ab- 
bott, illustrated. 

Familiar IjCllers on Preachiaa. by Bev. 
S. H.Tvng.D. D. 

TallKs on Ueallh, by W. W. HaU, M. D., edi- 
tor of tbe '- Journal of Hea th." 

The monthly illustrate i Sabba'h School Sopple* 
ment will contioue to be furnished to sabscriben 
free. AH those features which have rendered the 
WisBKLY so p »pular in the past will be continued. 
In the Art Department the Illustrated Cbrl^tiaa 
Weekly li« conceded to be tbe finest weekly paper is 
the world, and it will not t-nlfer itvelf to lose tbe 
rppntaiion it has earned. Term«« W^ a year in 
adraaee. Special rates to Sabbath Schools. Spec- 
imen copies free. The largest cash commissioa to 
canvassers. Premium circular naiUd fVee. AMER- 
ICAN TRACT SOCIETY, Pablishen, IfiOKaasaa St., 
New York. 
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